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x Monthly Summary 


HE usual seasonal contraction in indus- 

trial employment in Canada was evident 
_ at the beginning of November, but the losses 
_ this year were smaller than in 1926, and 
activity continued at a higher level than at the 
_ corresponding date in the last eight years, The 
_ Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated state- 
- ments from 6,221 employers each with a mini- 
imum of fifteen employees, in all industries ex- 
cept agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
- specialized business, showing that the payrolls 
_ of these firms were reduced from 903,099 per- 
ee ‘sons on October 1, to 891,105 at the beginning 
_ of November. Reflecting this decrease of 
nearly 12,000 workers, the index number (with 
January, 1920, as the base 100), declined 
_ from 109.0 in the preceding month to 107.5 
on the date under review, as compared with 
102.8, 97.1, 98.0, 98.8, 95.8 and 90.2 on No- 
_ vember 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
respectively, Reports received from the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada in- 
- dicated a marked decline in the volume of 
usiness transacted in October as compared 
ith the preceding month, owing to the less- 
ned demand for harvest workers. A substan- 
ial increase, however, was noted in the com- 
arison with the figures for October, 1926, due 
0 increased placements in logging and farm- 
ing. At the beginning of November the per- 
tage of unemployment registered among 
_ the members of local trade unions was 3.9 in 

comparison with percentages of 3.1 at the be- 
_ ginning of October and 2.6 at the beginning of 
vember, 1926. The percentage for October 
is based on reports received by the Depart- 
“ment of Labour from 1,641 local trade unions 
with a combined membership of 172,737 per- 


e average cost of a weekly family budget 
enty-nine staple foods was $11.07 at the 
ing of November, as compared with 
for October; $11.01 for November, 1926; 
for November, 1925; $10.46 for Novem- 
1924; $10.69 for November, 1923; $10.29 
; November, 1922; $11.08 for N ovember, 
53 $15.32 for November, 1920; $16.92 for 
920 (the peak); $13.65 for. November, 
a $7.96 for.N ovember, 1914. In whole- 
ces the index number calculated by the 


_Employees of America. 


NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based upon 
prices in 1913 as 100, was slightly lower for 
November at 152.2 as compared with 152.4 for 
October; 151.4 for November, 1926; 161.2 for 
November, 1925; 157.7 for November, 1924; 
153.3 for November, 1923; 151.9 for Novem- 
ber, 1922; 153.6 for November, 1921; 224.5 for 
November, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the 
peak) and 207.4 for November, 1918. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes in 


November, 1927, was less than during October, 


1927, but greater than during November, 1926. 
Sixteen disputes were in existence at some 
time or other during the month, involving 
1,868 workpeople and resulting in a time loss 
of 11,718 working days. Corresponding figures 
for October, 1927, were: twenty-one disputes, 
4,058 work people, and 46,844 working days; 
and for November, 1926, thirteen disputes, 
1,133 workpeople and 9,892 working days. 


During November, the De- 


Industrial partment received reports 
Disputes from two Boards of Con- 
Investigation ciliation and Investigation, 
Act, 1907 the first in connection with 


the dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and members of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees, and the second in connection with 
the dispute between the British Columbia 
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Electric Railway Company, Limited, and mem- 


bers of the local devisions of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
A minority report 
also was received in the second case. 
application for a Board was received during 
the month. A full account of the proceedings 
under the Act during the month will be found 
on page 1284. : 


The Industrial Disputes In- 


One new 


a) 


An American vestigation Act of Canada _ 
view of is the subject of a study 
Industrial by Mr. Ben. M. Selekman, 
Disputes under the title “Postponing 
Investigation Strikes,” and recently pub- 
Act lished by the Russell Sage 


Foundation for the Im- 


provement of Social and Living Conditions 
(New York). It is intended to supply an 
answer to the question whether the act has 


accomplished its purpose, and whether a sim- 
ilar law should be enacted in the United 
States. A pamphlet by the same writer ap- 
peared in 1916, containing conclusions that 
were not wholly favourable to the act. Sub- 
sequent events and further study, however, 
have inclined Mr. Selekman to regard it as a 
successful method of “ postponing strikes” 
through its machinery for conciliation. Can- 
ada’s experience under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Alct, according to this observer, 
has proved the “futility of compulsion” as 
compared with conference and negotiation be- 
tween the parties to a dispute. Boards estab- 
lished under the act have dealt with the 
cdses presented to them, “not as judges called 
upon to render decisions, nor as investigators 
to discover the relevant facts for the educa- 
tion of the community, but as peace makers 
called upon to create a friendly and informal 
atmosphere that will help to bring about 
amicable settlements.” The policy of con- 
ciliation pursued by the Canadian Govern- 
ment is contrasted with “the policy of coer- 
- cion sometimes pursued by government bodies 
in the United States.” The result, he says, 
Has been that labour in Canada has been won 
to co-operate in the administration of the 
_ Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, while in 
the United States it has often been in opposi- 
tion to laws having a similar purpose. The 
act is regarded as particularly successful in its 
application to disputes on railways, where con- 
. ditions are fairly stable, but as less effective 
d if connection with disputes affecting the min- 
ing industry, in which employment is unstable 
and irregular. 
a ; Mr. Selekman’s book gives a full outline of 
the provisions of the act, followed by statistics 
_ summarizing the results obtained by the act 
. during the twenty years of its operation. The 
- methods employed in its administration are 
next described. Succeeding chapters deal with 
_ the attitude of labour, including the period 
_ prior to 1918, when it was unfavourable, and 
-the later period, when it was friendly to the 
act; the attitude of employers; the constitu- 
tionality of the act; other agencies for the 
adjustment of industrial disputes in Canada; 
and finally, the significance of Canadian ex- 
Berenice for the United States. 


§, 


Mr. M. 8. Campbell, 
Appointment Dryden, Ontario, has been 
of Chief -, appointed Chief Concilia- 
Conciliation tion Officer of the Depart- 
Officer ment of Labour, to be re- 


sponsible for the investiga- 
ieee of mucin’ disputes and of mediation 
_ between employers and» -employees.. The De- 
. partment of Labour has for many years main- 
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technical schools of the province as soon as 
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tained a staff of officers at various points 
whose services are utilized in the adjustment 
of Jabour disputes. Mr. Campbell will be in 
general charge of this work. 


The Government Annuities 


Progress of Branch of the Department 
Dominion of Labour states that with 
Government a total of 8,574 government i 
Annuities annuitants on the rolls on 


November 30, the increase 
for the first eight months of the current fiscal 
year of those who have contracted with the 
Federal Government for this system of pro- 
tection against old age was 737, as compared 
with the corresponding period last year. The 
737 new contracts are an increase of 132 per 
cent over the same period of 1926, while the 
sum of $2,174,400, received from all annuitants — 
during the year, represents an increase of 83 
per cent over the amount received during the 
eight months period last year. 

Within the past month the province of 
Quebec has adopted the Federal Government’s 
annuity system, incorporating it as a pension - 
plan for technical school teachers: Hon. Ath- | 
anase David, provincial secretary, approved 
the project and at the moment the teachers. 
and professors of the Montreal Technical 
School, the Quebee Technical School, the Hull 
Technical School and L’Ecole Polytechnique 
of the University of Montreal have come 
within scope of this scheme: It is intended 
to extend the plan so as to embrace the other — 


possible. Five per cent of the teachers’ sal- 
aries is deducted, with the provincial govern- 
ment contributiéig an. additional sum equal 
to this five per cent to go for premium pay- 


ments. The annuity is to commence at the 
age of 65. 

The picture on page 1273 
Presentation of this issue represents the — 
of first Old Age payment, at Alberni, B.C., 
Pension in of the first Old ‘Nga Pen- 
Canada sion in Canada. As al- 


ready noted in the Lazour 
Gazerte (April, 1927, page 382) British 
Columbia was the first province in Canada 
to enact legislation giving effect to the Fed- 
eral Old Age Pensions Act passed by the 
Parliament of Canada at its last session 
(Lasour Gazerre, April, 1927, page 374). The 
British Columbia Act is administered by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of the prov- 
ince. In this case the presentation was made 
to William Henry Derby, a pioneer of. Van- 
couver Island, the ceremony taking place in 
the office of the provincial Government Agent 
at Alberni... Interested ‘Spectators — of the 
event were Mr, A. W. Neill, MP., icin 
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PRESENTATION, AT ALBERNI, B.C., OF THE FIRST OLD AGE PENSION 
PAID IN CANADA 
Tett to Right—W. H. Derby, the first recipient; A. W. Neill, M.P., Comox-Alberni; Major 
- R. L. Burde, M.L.A., Alberni; A. G. Freeze, Provincial Government Agent, Alberni. 
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Alberni, who took a prominent part in the 
parliamentary debates on this subject; and 
Major R. J. Burde, M.L.A., Alberni, who 
was prominently identified with the recent 
provincial legislation on old age pensions, 
male minimum wages and the 8-hour day. 


Miss Charlotte 


Child welfare executive secretary of the 
in New Canadian Council on Child 
Brunswick Welfare, and assessor for 


Canada on the Child Wel- 
fare Commission of the League of Nations, 
recently delivered an address in Saint John, 
N.B. at a meeting held under the auspices of 
the Saint John Health Centre. According to 
press reports, after touching on the inter- 
national aspect of child welfare and describing 
her work on the League of Nations Child 
Welfare Commission, Miss Whitton stressed 
the fact that as the right of the provinces 
was supreme in welfare legislation, Canada’s 
place among the nations was determined by 
the most backward of her provinces. She 
stated that the Canadian Council on Child 
Welfare had sent her to New Brunswick to 

_ draw attention to the particulars in which that 
province fell below Canadian standards. She 
- gaid that in New Brunswick she found three 
_ different standards. The School Attendance 
Act placed upon the local authorities the 
responsibility of putting its compulsory clauses 
in force, and urban districts had the privilege 
of raising the compulsory age to 16 years from 
- the required’ 14 years, while in rural districts 
dt might be reduced to 12 years. She found 
that some districts had no compulsory law. 
if a uniform school attendance act would put 
_ too great a strain on the people of the Pro- 
-vinee she pleaded for an age limit under 
_ which children might not enter gainful occu- 
pations. 
_ Press dispatches indicate that a resolution 
_ is now before the Women’s Institutes of New 
_ Brunswick calling on the Provincial Govern- 
_ ment to amend the School Attendance Act so 
as to remove the clause which gives the school 
trustees the option of enforcing compulsory 
school attendance regulations, and to make 
compulsory attendance effective throughout 
_ the Province. 


On the eve of the day when 


_ Extension effect was to be given to the 


granted to new rule on the subject of 
- Canadian Canadian-born “commu- 
_ “commuters” ters” residing in Canada 


fas and crossing the  inter- 
national boundary to work, the United States 
government granted an extension of time 
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Whitton, 
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before its enforcement (the new regulation on 
the subject was noted in the last issue of the 
Lasour Gazerre, page 1164). It was stated 
that the postponement was granted after 
negotiations between the Canadian legation — 
and the government at Washington. Six 

months ago the United States Department of 
Immigration issued a ruling that the terms of 
the immigration law of 1924 would be strictly 
enforced against “commuters” across the bor- 
der under this law. Native-born Canadians — 
were to be required to obtain non-quota visas — 
and pay a head tax, and non-native Canadians 
to apply for quota visas as “foreign born.” 
Six months were allowed to Canadians living 
on the Canadian side and working on the 
United States side to become qualified as 
immigrants. The period of grace was to expire 
on November 30, but this is now extended for 
a period not yet specified. 


The employees’ relief as- 
Nova Scotia 


sociation in connection with 
Coal Workers’ the Dominion Coal Com- — 
Relief pany of Nova Scotia is 
Association described in the course of 


an article in the Canadian 
Mining Journal, November 4, 1927, outlining 
the coal mining operations of the British Em- 
pire Steel Corporation Limited. (Further refer- _ 
ence to this article is made in the Notes on 
Industrial Safety and Health on another page 
of this issue). Each of the subsidiary com- 
panies of the Corporation has some form of 
relief association, but that of the Dominion 
Coal Company particularly deserves mention. 
Under this scheme all the employees contrib- 
ute 30 cents per week, or $1.30 per employee 
per month. The company contribute 25 per 
cent of the amount of the employee’s contri- — 
butions, or 324 cents per employee per month. 
The provincial government supplements these 
payments by contributing three-tenths of one 
cent per ton on coal sales. The contributions — 
to the fund from these three sources amount 
to about $1.71 per employee per month. 


Relief—Members who are disabled from 
working receive relief from the fund as fol- 
lows: For the first six months $9 per week, 
for the second six months $4.50 per week, 
for the following two years $2.25 per week. 
In cases of extreme necessity special grants 
are made, such special grants not to exceed in 
any one case the sum of $100 in any one 
year. 

Death Allowances—In cases of death the 
widows and children receive $150 ($100 from 
the association and $50 from the provincial 
government); the widow further receives for 
five years a monthly payment of $8, with a 
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monthly payment of $3 for each child until 
the age of 14 years is reached. Disabilities 
due to occupation, however, are dealt with by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, and are 
not paid for by the association. 

Pension Fund—Following the merger of the 
various companies now forming the British 


_ Empire Steel Corporation, a pension fund was, 


in 1923, voluntarily established by the cor- 


_ poration for the benefit of employees super- 
_ annuated or incapacitated under long service. 
_ The amount of pensions paid monthly to 


persons retired is at the rate of one per cent 


of the average monthly pay received by them 


during the last ten years of service, multiplied 
by the number of years of their entire service, 


limited to $75 monthly as a maximum. Any 


Progress of 
Family . 
Allowances 


employee who has been 25 years in the service, 
and who has reached the age of 65 years in 
the case of a male, or 55 years in the case of 
a female, is eligible for a pension. It is 
stated that the value of this fund in the four 


years of its existence has been well proven 


and is appreciated by many of the older em- 
ployees who in this period have been super- 
annuated. 


At a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the Australian 
Commonwealth and State 
Governments, held at Mel- 
bourne in June, 1927, it was 


- decided to set up a Royal Commission “ to 


_ investigate the general question of the insti- 


- tution of a system of child endowment or 
- family allowances in Australia, with particular 


Wy 


reference to its social and economic effects.” 


_ This commission was set up in September. 


The appointment directs attention once more 
to a social experiment which has attracted 


_ widespread interest in recent years. The In- 
ternational Labour Office published two or 
three years ago an extensive study of the 
- problems involved in the adoption and opera- 
tion of a system of allowances, by way of 
- supplement to wages, in respect of dependants, 


and those who desire a general or a detailed 


knowledge of the question are referred to that 


~ volume. 


One of the fundamental issues in- 
volved in the establishment of such a system 


is whether the allowances should be contingent 


on the good will of employers or should be the 


subject of legislative enactment. In France 
and Belgium, where highly developed systems 
have been introduced by the initiative of em- 
ployers, the latter are opposed to any com- 
pulsory or supervisory measure; they prefer 
to maintain the private and voluntary char- 


acter of the institutions which they have 


created. In some other countries, however, 
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the intervention of the Government for the 
purpose of regulating, if not actually estab- 
lishing, systems of allowances is under dis- 
cussion. In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that, in the event of the Australian 
Commission deciding to recommend the insti- 
tution of a system of allowances, it is in- 
structed to report, among other specific ques- 
tions relating to the organization and adminis- - 
tration of the scheme, as to whether the 
necessary funds should be provided out of 
public revenue. 

The subject of family allowances has been 
dealt with in the Lasour Gazerrm during the 
past two years, the last reference being in 
the issue for May, 1927, page 517, when the 
provisions of the Family Allowances Act of 
New Zealand were outlined. In several Euro- 
pean countries, notably in Belgium, France 
and Germany, systems of family allowances 
have been in operation for a number of 
years. In Great Britain, the Royal Commis- 
gion appointed in 1926 to investigate the 
British coal strike, recommended the adoption 
of a scheme of fiamily allowances in the coal 
mining industry (Lasour Gazerrz, May, 1926, 
page 426). In June of the same year the 
convention of the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild of Great Britain urged the adoption of 
family allowances on a state ‘basis. More 
recently, a conference on family allowances 
was held at the London School of Economics 
on October 15 and 17, 1927. This conference, 
convened under the auspices of the Family 
Endowment Society, adopted a resolution 
asking the government to appoint a royal 
commission to make an inquiry into the ques- 
tion of family allowances in all its aspects, and 
te make recommendations as to whether a 
system of family allowances should be intro- 
duced and if so by what methods. 

Among those who contributed to the dis- 
cussion was Mr. H. N. Brailsford, of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party whose paper, “The 
State and Family Allowances,” described the 
prepared scheme which had been incorporated 
into the party’s official program. 


The November issue of the 
International Labour Re- 
view, the monthly maga- 
zine published by the In- 
ternational Labour Office, 
contains a comparative survey by Elsinore 
Haultain of the laws relating to mothers’ al- 
lowances in North America. Legislation to 


Mothers’ 
Allowances in 
North America 


this effect has been in force on this continent 


since 1911. Miss Haultain’s survey of the — 
laws of forty-two States of the United States, 
as well as of Alaska, Hawaii, and the District. 


of Columbia, and five of the nine Canadian 
provinces (Alberta, British Columbia, Mani- 
toba, Ontario and Saskatchewan), sets out the 
principles on which the grant of allowances 
is made, the conditions for the grant of al- 
lowances, and the financial and administra- 
tive provisions adopted in each case. 

The writer observes that “if the granting 
of mothers’ allowances is not a final act of 
social justice, it is yet a move in the right 
direction. -It is a move which has met with 
the unqualified approval of social thinkers 
and social workers wherever*it has been tried, 
which has given to thousands of mothers the 
courage and the means to continue what must 
otherwise have been a losing struggle, and to 
thousands of children a chance to grow up 
without the stigma which attaches to an 
‘institutional’ child, or the many temptations 
which assail the youngster who ‘carries the 
key’ all day while his mother is away work- 
ing.” 


The Department of Labour 
of the State of New York, 
in a special bulletin (No. 
143) lately published, gives 
the results of a comparison 
of men’s and women’s em- 
ployment and _ earnings 
over the two-year period, June, 1923-5. Sep- 
arate details as to the employment of men 
and women is said to be presented for the 
first time in this report. It is found that in 
the matter of employment women furnish a 
large proportion of the workers employed in 
irregular or less highly organized industries. 
They form also the larger part of the irregu- 
lar forces in the more highly organized in- 
dustries. Women receive, on an average, 
only a little more than half the earnings of 
male factory workers in New York. They 
are usually in different occupations from men, 
and for this reason it is difficult to ascertain 
the exact reason for the inequality of wages 
as between men and women, and “whether 
women are paid only about half as much as 
men workers because their skill and strength 
are worth only half as much, or because their 
- wages are influenced by social pressure and 
lack of bargaining power.” Women’s aver- 
age wage, by industries, ranged in 1924-5 from 
$12.50 a week in the canneries to $24 in 
women’s clothing. The averages for men 
started at almost $26 in the candy factories 
and went up to $44.50 in women’s clothing. 
Earnings as high as $40 or $45 a week for 
women were found in a few industries with 
strong organizations. The divergence was 
less marked in New York city than in factor- 
ies elsewhere in the State. The report states 


Comparative 
earnings of 
male and female 
workers in 


New York 
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that “perhaps the most impressive fact 
brought out in the whole study is the larg 
reserve of labour necessary to maintain the 
working force that appears on the pay voll 
of each industry...... In this outer circle of 
the half-employed the proportion of women 
is relatively greater than that of men.” A 


Sp ve 
The judicial inquiry into 


Inquiry into the McGillivray Creek 
Alberta mining mine disaster of Novem- 
disaster ber 23, 1926, at Coleman, — 


Alberta, which resulted i 
the death of ten mine workers, commenced 
its sessions on November 15. As stated in 
the April, 1927, issue of the Lasour G. 
page 377, the Legislature of Alberta, at its 
last session appointed the Hon. Chief Jt 
Harvey as a.commissioner to conduct an 
inquiry under the Public Inquiries Act into 
the explosion. The delay in commencing t 
inquiry was due to repeated slides, which 
blocked some of the main passages in the 
mine, thus preventing an early investigation. 

During the proceedings a written report 
was submitted to the Commission by the 
miners’ committee. Mr. Frank Wheatley, 
president of the Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada, in presenting the report stated that 
following the disaster this committee had ca’ 
ried on its own investigation, and®that w 
the mine was pumped out careful examin 
tion was made of the wrecked portion to de- 
termine if possible the cause of the explosio 
The committee’s report attributed the dis- 
aster to the ignition of gas or coal dust, fol- 
lowing blasting with an explosive known as 
Gelpermite No. 1, which was alleged to have 
given off a flame (this particular class of ex- 


the list of permitted explosives since the dis- 
aster). The report also deplored the fact 
that “no Government testing station exists in) 
Canada for the purpose of testing explosives. 
permitted or otherwise, which are now in use 
in the mining industry in Canada,” and stated 
that the attention of the federal and provin- 
cial governments should be drawn to this fact, 
adding that “Canada should not be obliged 
to draw on sources outside of this country for 
important and necessary information on 
which rests the preservation of both life and 
property.” 
Another recommendation of the miners’ 
committee was that in future mine explosions, 
when it is considered necessary to flood a 
mine in which there are human beings who 
are presumed to be dead, the representatives 
of the miners should first be consulted by the 
mine officials before such. flooding is com- 
menced. 
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In admitting the report as evidence, Chief 
Justice Harvey commented on the useful 
nature of the statements submitted by the 
miners’ committee, but stated that he could 
not make any recommendations based on the 
report, as whatever action might be taken 
would be determined by the government fol- 
lowing the findings of the commission inquiry. 

The findings of the commission had not 


been announced as this issue went to press. 


- Protective 
legislation 


The Standing Joint Com- 
mittee of Industrial Wo- 
men’s Organizations of 
Great Britain, representing 
over one million women, 


for women 


recently declared itself as being in favour 
of special protective laws for women, and as 


opposed to certain feminist groups which have 


condemned such discriminating legislation. 


Fee SY 


-- issues). 


(References to this controversy, which has 
arisen both in Great Britain and the United 
States, were made in the Lasour Gazerts, 
September, 1927, page 926, and in the previous 
The committee states that protective 
legislation for women can be divided into three 


_ classes :— 


“1. Provisions that would be good for men 
as well as women, but which can be obtained 
for women and not for men at the present 
time. Legislation regarding hours of work 


comes under this heading. Not all the efforts 


of labour, and of agreements at International 


_ Labour Conferences, have been sufficient to 
secure 48-hour legislation for all workers. We 


prefer to take what regulation we can get 


rather than to delay it. 


mY ee Se ll 


“92. Regulations that are more needed for 
women than for men, because women are less 
fitted than men for certain dangers and 
specially. heavy muscular work. Under this 
heading comes the exemption of women from 
all forms of active service; their prohibition 


- in dangerous industrial processes, such as work 


in underground mines, outside window clean- 
- ang, the cleaning of dangerous machinery; aiso 
regulations as to the lifting of heavy weights, 
_ exposure to excessive heat, and the handling 
of poisonous substances which may be spec- 


ially injurious to women. The prohibition of 


- nightwork, in so far as night work is necessary, 
may be placed in the same category. If wo- 
men could be relieved of domestic duties, it 
may be that their resistance to industrial 
fatigue would approximate more nearly to 
that of men, but legislation has to deal’ with 
_ things as they are. 


“3 Some forms of protection are necessary 
for women because of their functions as 


mothers. Under this heading come the pro- 


e 


visions proposed by the Maternity Convention 
adopted by the International Labour Confer- 
ence in 1919. This convention, which has not 
yet been ratified by our country, declares that 
women workers should be prohibited from 
working for six weeks after childbirth, should 
have the option of not doing so for six weeks 
before, and have adequate maintenance during 
the whole period. 

“Our position, therefore, is that we take 
whatever we can get under all three heads, 
and if we cannot get it for men, or it is not 
necessary for them,-we endeavour to secure 
it for women alone.” 


The various provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts make provision for the 
rendering of medical and 
surgical aid to workmen 
who sustain injuries in the 
course of their employment, payment for such 
treatment being generally furnished or ar- 
ranged for by the boards and paid for out of 
the accident funds. ‘The Acts stipulate that 
the fees or charges for medical aid must not 
be more than would be properly or reason- 
ably charged to the workman concerned if 
he himself were paying the bill. The ques- 
tion of the amount of the hospital charges 
was discussed at a conference held in 1925 
between the Ontario Board and the legislative 
committee of the Ontario Hospital Associa- 
tion, and as a result of this discussion the 
board decided, where the services supplied 
by the hospitals are satisfactory, to make an 
increase of 50 cents per day in the fees for 
Workmen’s’ Compensation Board resident 
patients, making the allowance thereafter $2.50 
per day for hospitals receiving government 
grant and $3 per day for hospitals not receiv- 
ing government grant, together with a reason- 
able allowance for operating room when meces- 
sary, not in any case to exceed $5. These 
rates have applied to services rendered since 
that date. The board’s rules provide that 
patients are to be accommodated in semi- 
private or surgical wards where possible, that 
outside surgeons are to be permitted to have 
charge of cases, and that the per diem allow- 
ance includes dressings, laboratory fees, and 
emergency room on admittance, except in 
extreme cases. 


Cost of hospital 
treatment for 
compensation 
cases 


An article entitled “ Money 
and Unemployment ” is con- 
tributed to the November 
International Labour Re- 
view, the monthly publication of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, by Henri Fuss, Chief 


Money and 
unemployment 


\ 
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of the Unemployment Service. The close cor- 
respondence in most countries during the past 
few years between the alternate rises and falls 
in the general level of prices and the fluctua- 
tions of employment and unemployment is 
explained by the author to be not mere coin- 
cidence but really cause and effect. Mr. 
Fuss’s article states that public opinion in 
Europe, as in the United States, is becoming 
increasingly and more definitely in favour of 
the view that the purchasing power of money 
must be stabilized, and that the problem to be 
solved is not merely that of stabilizing the 
exchanges, which is now practically settled, 
but rather and above all that of stabilizing 
the purchasing power of the monetary standard 
itself. He concludes the article with a refer- 
ence to the declarations adopted by the Inter- 
national Association for Social Progress at its 
last assembly held at Vienna in September, 
1927, as follows:— 

“Anarchy must not be allowed to prevail 
with respect to money and credit. By the 
influence that the central banks of issue 
should be able to exercise on the credit 
market; by the supervision which the States 
themselves should exercise over the banks of 
issue, while refraining from abusing their 
powers in order to sustain an unbalanced 
budget; finally, by an international agreement 
between the banks of issue, the circulation of 
money and of all other credit instruments 
which are substitutes for money should be 
governed in such a way as to keep step with 
the changes in production and trade. Although 
the evil of unemployment will not have dis- 
appeared entirely on the day this end is 


achieved, at least: it will be largely reduced, 


for one of its most important causes will have 
peen eliminated.” 


ae The December number of 
: Dreritaa Facts for Workers, the 
ideal labour monthly review published 


union by the Labour Bureau, In- 
corporated (New York), 
quotes a statement recently made by Mr. 
Staunton B. Peck, chairman of the Open Shop 
‘Committee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, describing the features of an 
“ideal labour union.” This statement is de- 


 elared by the review to represent “the honest 


convictions of decent employers of labour the 
country over at the present time.” Accord- 
ing to the statement there are seven features 
of a trade union which would be acceptable 
to employers: 

First, while seeking to enrol the fullest 
possible membership, it would in no way dis- 
criminate against anyone who for any reason 
preferred to remain outside. 
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Second, in the discussion of all differences 
with the management the representatives of 
the union, if not actual employees, would at 
least be thoroughly conversant with all con 
ditions of the particular plant or company and 
have no outside interests to serve. 

Third, settlement of all differences concern- 
ing conditions and terms of employment would 
be by conference, and with arbitration as @ 
final resort in case of failure to reach agree- 
ment. 

Fourth, strikes, whatever may be the out= 
come, cause irreparable loss to all parties 
concerned, and are a most uneconomie and 
unsatisfactory way of settling differences. 
They would not be permitted. This wo 
be especially true of so-called ‘sympathetic 
strikes’ or those arising from jurisdictions 
disputes. With such a principle in active | 
force, boycotts and lockouts would become 
things of the past. 

Fifth, violence and injury to persons or | 
property would be sternly prohibited and 
punished. As a corollary to this, though need- 
less if the principle were lived up to, labour’ 
associations should be given power to sue and 
accept the right to be sued. 

Sixth, indolence and incompetence would 
be discouraged, and if persisted in, lead to 
forfeiture of union membership. On the other 
hand compensation which insured increased 
wages to the better men in proportion to theigg | 
skill and industry, would be approved and en- 
couraged. ; 

Seventh, union membership, to say nothin g 
of leadership, would be forfeited to any man 
convicted of a crime or penal offense. 


The city councils of Nanaimo and othe 
cities in British Columbia have requested th 
provincial government to promote legislation 
to provide for health insurance within the 
province. 


The Hon. George Spence has been ap- . 
pointed as minister in charge of the adminis 
tration of the Bureau of Labour and Indus- 


tries Act of the Province of Saskatchewan, 
succeeding the Hon. T. C. Davis. 


The Alberta Association of Municipal: Di 
tricts passed a resolution at its 19th annual 
convention, held last month at Edmonton, 
asking that the Mothers’ Allowance Act yf 
the province be amended to extend the pay: 
ment of allowances to the sister of a Bae 


or other person caring for the — of ¢ 
mother after her death. . 


= 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


“HE employment situation throughout 
Canada was reported by the superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada at the end of November to be as 
follows :— 

In the Province of Nova Scotia the agri- 
cultural industry was seasonally quiet. Fish- 
ermen reported fairly good catches. Building 
and construction, particularly at Halifax, ap- 
peared very active for the season: the activity 
at this centre was accounted for by the large 
projects recently put in hand, including two 
new hotels. The manufacturing industry was 
rather brisk, including the iron and steel 
groups. Coal mining production for the time 
of year was very satisfactory. Demands for 
workers for the logging industry had hitherto 
been quiet, but prospects were fair. Trans- 
portation, both by water and rail, was report- 
ed as good. Trade was satisfactory. With a 
fair demand for women domestic workers, suf- 
ficient applicants were registering at the dif- 
ferent employment offices. 


_ In New Brunswick the fishing industry like- 
wise reported fairly good catches. Logging 
was quiet, and very few demands for workers 
were being received. Manufacturing lines 
were normal, only minor fluctuations being 
reported. Although -fairly busy at Moncton, 
the building and construction industry was 
gradually closing down at most points. Trade 
was stated to be very good, while transporta- 
tion was fair. A satisfactory number of place- 
ments of women domestic workers were being 
made. 
- The demands for farm workers registered 
at the Quebec employment offices were few in 
number. Placements in the logging industry 
throughout. this Province were gradually fall- 
ing off, as the camps had been fairly well 
supplied with workers during preceding weeks. 
Practically all) lines of manufacturing were 
normally busy except the leather trades, which 
were singled out as being fairly quiet. While 
construction at some centres, notably Mont- 
real, was being curtailed for seasonal reasons, 
Hull and Quebec reported the placement of 
several building tradesmen. Transportation 
was active and the usual heavy demand for 
longshoremen, preparatory to the closing of 
navigation at Montreal, was experienced. 
While trade showed some fluctuation in a 
lownward direction, a good holiday business 
was anticipated. Contrary to past experience, 
7 surplus of women applicants for domestic 
vork was reported. 

‘From Ontario it was reported that the de- 

ands for farm hands were very light, and 

a a 


a 
ma 
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orders were easily filled. While the position 
of the manufacturing industries throughout 
the Province varied from place to place, it 
appeared that most factories were working at 
capacity, while overtime was reported from 
one or two centres; some seasonal contrac- 
tions in this group were reported, but they 
were not of a serious nature. While building 
and construction showed a general curtail- 
ment, a number of centres reported continued 
activity on substantial works, and it would 
not appear that unemployment among build- 
ing workers had yet attained very large pro- 
portions. There were fair demands for bush 
workers, but no shortage of capable appli- 
cants had yet developed. With operations in 
the mining industry healthily normal, 
an actual surplus of workers was reported in 
different districts. Except for cooks general 
there would not seem to be any demand for 
women, domestic workers which could not be 
met locally. 

In Manitoba the demands for farm workers 
were very small. Fairly heavy placements 
were being made in the logging industry, and 
while some slight shortages of experienced 
workers existed the camps were rapidly filling 
up. Construction work in general was quiet. 
However, the development of the Flin Flon 
mine promised very considerable work, as a 
vast amount of money is to be expended on 
railway, mining and auxiliary development. 
Already a million dollar development on a 
cement plant in connection with this project 


*has been announced, and a branch line rail- 


way contract has been let. The effect of this 
work on the employment situation throughout 
the province for the next several months will 
be quite considerable, although at the pre- 
sent time there would not appear to be any 
shortage of labour for such of the work as 
will be undertaken immediately. Trade 
throughout the Province was reported as im- 
proving. There was a fair demand for women 
houseworkers. 

- With a fair demand for farm workers in 
Saskatchewan, no shortage of applicants was 
reported. The weather was causing the usual 
seasonal curtailment in the construction in- 
dustries. From the Estevan district the coal 
mining industry was reported to be busy. 
There was a fair demand for logging workers. 
With no noticeable shortage of women house- 
workers, the demand for them remained rather 
stationary. While applicants at the employ- 
ment offices throughout Saskatchewan were on 
the increase, conditions for the season re-— 
mained fairly satisfactory. 
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Demands for farm hands in Alberta were 
fairly heavy, many being engaged for the 
conclusion of harvest work: however, weather 
conditions had seriously interfered with the 
winding-up of the threshing, and it was doubt- 
ful that all of it could be finished. From the 
Lethbridge district it was reported that several 
thousand tons of sugar beets had been frozen 
in the ground and would amount to a loss. 
Building and construction activity continued 
well for the season. There were fair demands 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 


1927 


November 


October September | November 
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for logging workers. With the coal mines 
rather busy, some placements were being made¢ 
but a surplus of workers was reported, espec+ 
ially at Drumheller. There were the usuab 
demands for women domestics, with fair sup- 
plies of applicants. The general situation was 
rather favourable. | 
In British Columbia the logging indus 
showed fair activity, but generally speaking 
there was a surplus of workers. Metal mining 
remained normal. Construction was stated tc 


i ey 


1926 . 
October | September ' 


Trade, external, aggregate.... $ 199, 757, 166 191,137,407] 241,665,755) 219,616,415) 178, 889, 698 
Imports, merchandise for P 
consumption.............. 93,935,872 87, 656, 757) 88, 127, 214) 85,562,911 
Exports, Canadian produce. $ 103,884, 933 152,355,795}  130,279,8 224,610 
Customs duty collected....... $ 14,774, 284 13,693, 506 13,946, 044) 13,619, 7 
Bank debits to Individual - 
MOCOUNHBS 55 aiiiie: << Oeictenwaeee 3,511,830, 245] 2,843,933,991] 2,915,658,907| 2,830, 782,750) 2,357, 181,127 
Bank clearings............... , 976, 000} 1,652,000,000} 1,737,700,000) 1,648,177, 107 1,353, 08 a 
Bank notes in circulation...... $ 85,621,540] 171,889,550] 177,777,181) 187,011,196] 168,008, 
Bank deposits, savings........ 1,406,041, 734| 1,395,329, 840] 1,367, 295,012] 1,347,564, 144] 1,335,895, 764 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.. $ |..........000- 1,062,413,992] 1,035,880,288} 986,400,696 959, 889, 528 


Security Prices, Index Number— 
Commonstocks............0+000+ 213-1 


207-9 
111-5 


onds 111-6 
§Prices, Wholesale, Indexnum- 
OE ase a netatn tiles tn Ree asia 152-2 152-4 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- 
BC ben ss cycgoannsis sed sepa ttre nem $ 21-27 21-18 21-05 21-24 
{Business failures, number.... © 162 LYS iat. abet 186)i3 | DAISY 
‘Business failures, liabilities... $ 2,530, 987 25156, 550] <2. oce sve vend 2,707,648} — 2,449,360)...... 
Employment Index Number, 
Employers’ pay roll figures. 107-5 109-0 : 102-8 
*§$Unemployment percentage 
(trade union members)..... *3-9 *3-1 : 72-6 
Emir eyiOne. cea eec tk Laws sates coats 9,433 7,721 
Building permits............. S. Piece trae «3 18,838, 558 9, 968, 937; 
Contracts awarded.......... $ 30, 260, 500 47,135,400 34,972,000 
ineral Production—' 
AM ATON Kia. sit sank Hoatenisik tons 37,989 38,097 
Steel ingots and castings.... tons 80, 730 56,371 
MGrroaoye. ech, Sk cea es tons 4,512 4,815 
‘Opal. 222. COV te tONB. {lease viene sis '- 3 : 1,469, 172 , 803, 6 
a Ca a pee Cobalt Ibs. 1,056, 731 1,218,389 1,049,294 1,151,091 
Timber scaled in British Col- 
ROE sts os ch.0s Mineys's. sess DG w/b. heoanatint « <timactamantites etnc cite 222,776,574] 243,206,456 
Railway— 
shen ‘ pee revenue, 
POISRE Citas ae ee cars 319, 960 2,406 286, 150 313, 824 
- ()Canadian National Rail- 
é mere gone earnings... ; 20, 655, 204 20, 619, 135 ii, aia oot i 039 
PELACINEOXPSNSER 7-5 Paco tune canactelasaeatbaewanes 309, 035, 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 7 pes 
way, gross earnings..... Br Ribinil ey Tayler 04% 21,201,713 17,053,124 21,524, 11 
Canadian Pacific Rail: ; ‘| 
way, operating expenses, 
UE ce, Sars St Mo memeamas he x02 14, 230, 348 12,559, 112 14,774,393) 18,430,510 


Steam railways, freight in 
ton-mniles ai. sevice. 


“Figures for end of previous months. +Bradstreet. 


physical volume 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. 


east of Quebec. (?)Including lines east of Quebec. 


Fig tMaclean Building Review. §¥or group figures see articles elsey 
in this issue. ** igures for four weeks ending November 26, 1927, and Satineradine previous periods...°*"he Iuiaett 

of business includes, forestry, mining, manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, impor 
e I d an dustrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufac 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and prod: i 


2,453,532,877| 4,427,631,307| 4,018,593, 887 
17 164, 798 168, 


, v} 


8,681 


143-6 
147-6 
142-7 


ucers’ goods.  fPreliminary. (1) x 
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be fairly good for the season. Manufacturing 
was likewise fairly good, but. there was no 
demand for workers. While unemployment 
was undoubtedly on the increase in the Coast 
Province, this situation being somewhat ag- 
sravated by the influx of workers from the 
Prairies, the general situation might be sum- 
med up by the statement that it was not 
unfavourable for the time of year. 


Employment at the beginning 
of November showed the cus- 
tomary contraction but the 
losses were smaller than in 
1926, and activity continued at a higher level 
than on the corresponding date in any other 
year since 1920. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics tabulated statements from 6,221 em- 
ployers, whose payrolls were reduced from 903,- 
099 persons on October 1, to 891,105 at the 
beginning of November. Reflecting this de- 
erease, the index number (with January, 1920, 
as the base equal to 100) declined from 109.0 
in the preceding month to 107.5 on the date 
under review, as compared with 102.8, 97.1, 
93.0, 98.8, 95. 8 and 90.2 on November i 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respec- 
tively. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS. 


- Curtailment was registered in all provinces 
except Quebec, where there was a minor gain. 
In the Maritime Provinces there were con- 
tinued reductions, particularly in construction, 
but also in manufacturing, mining and trans- 
portation, while logging reported important 
seasonal increases. In Quebec, manufactures 
and trade showed moderate improvement, and 
there were marked seasonal advances in log- 
ging, while construction, transportation and 
services recorded curtailment. In Ontario, the 
declines were smaller than on November 1, 
1926, when employment was not so active as 
on the date under review. The most exten- 
sive recessions were those of a seasonal nature 
in construction, canning and saw-milling plants 
and transportation, while logging, textiles and 
trade were decidedly busier. In the Prairie 
Provinces, steam railway operation afforded 
considerably more employment, and coal min- 
ing, and logging and trade were also more 
active; manufacturing on the whole was un- 
changed, but construction and services showed 
contractions, In British Columbia, the great- 
est losses were in lumber mills, construction 
and. transportation, while logging and mining 
vere much more active. 


Bed to staffs were registered in Mont- 


eal, Quebec and Hamilton, while in Toronto, 
inn Windsor and the other Border Cities, 


‘innipeg m4, Vancouver there were tmedsia 


tions. In Montreal, manufactures, shipping 
and stevedoring and trade reported increased 
activity, while seasonal losses were recorded in 
construction and services, In Quebec City, 
construction showed most improvement; other 
industries reporting only slight changes. In 
Toronto, the bulk of the shrinkage was in con- 
struction, while manufacturing was busier, par- 
ticularly in textile factories. In Ottawa, prac- 
tically all the curtailment took place in saw- 


mills, but construction was also seasonally ~ 


slacker; on the other hand, trade showed 
heightened activity, In Hamilton, the most 
marked advances were in trade, although 
manufactures also showed improvement, In 
windsor and the other Border Cities, seasonal 
dulness in automobile plants and in construc- 
tion caused the decrease. In Winnipeg, trade 
reported considerable advances, but manufac- 
turing, transportation and construction released 
help. In Vancouver, construction and trans- 
portation showed most of the reduction, 


Further and more pronounced shrinkage of a 
seasonal character was noted in manufactures, 
chiefly in the lumber and food-canning in- 
dustries, while textile, rubber, tobacco and 
some other factories registered considerable 
advances. There were large increases in log- 
ging and trade, but construction and ~main- 
tenance and services showed decided seasonal 
losses, and the tendency was also downward in 
communications and transportation. ; 


An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of November, 1927. 


The situation among local 
trade unions at the close of 
October as was shown by the 
returns tabulated from 1,641 
labour organizations with a combined member- 
ship of 172,737 persons was slightly less favour- 
able than that registered at the end of Sep- 
tember, the percentage of idleness on October 
21st standing at 3.9 as compared with per- 
centages of 3.1 in the previous month and 2.6 
in October last year. In comparison with the 
September returns Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia unions reported 
lessened employment, and the other provinces 
small increases. When comparing with the 
October, 1926, conditions, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and British Columbia Unions alone 
registered heightened activity, and the remain- 
ing provinces greater unemployment. 


A more detailed report of the situation 


Trapg UNION 
Reports. 


among local trade unions at the close of Octo- 
ber will be found on another page of this issue, 
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During the month of October, 
EmptoyMent 1927, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
Reports. referred 47,079 workers to 


positions and effected a total 
of 45,365 placements. Of these the placements 
in regular employment were 33,461, of which 
29,632 were of men and 3,829 of women. The 
placements in casual work numbered 11,904. 
Employers notified the Service of 48,678 vacan- 
cies, of which 38,311 were for men and 10,367 
for women. Applications for work were re- 
ceived at the offices from 43,848 men and 12- 
752 women, a total of 56,600. A marked de- 
cline is noted in the volume of business trans- 
acted when the above figures are compared 
with those of the preceding month, but a sub- 
stantial increase is shown in the records when 
compared with October last year, the reports 
for September, 1927, showing 88,426 vacancies 
offered, 86,797 applications made and 77,242 
placements effected, while in October, 1926, 
there were recorded 44,120 vacancies, 50,838 
applications for work, and 40,453 placements in 
regular and casual employment. A report in 
detail of the work of the offices for the month 
of October, 1927, may be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Some figures indicating the 


Propuction recent movements of trade 
IN CERTAIN and industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES. table on page 1280. 


The Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics reported that the physical volume of 
production in Canada was slightly larger dur- 


ing October than in the preceding month, 


according to the Monthly Review of Business 
Statistics, published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. A comprehensive index of the 
physical volume stood at 144.9 in October, 
compared with 143.6 in September. The 
moderate increase was due.to greater activity 
in construction, carloadings and the paper in- 
dustry. Favoured by easy money conditions, 
building operations, after adjustment for sea- 
sonal tendencies, were at a higher level in 
October than in any other month of the pre- 
sent year. 


A further decline in manufacturing activity 
was shown in October. Of the sixteen items 
which are included in the index of the physi- 
cal volume of manufacturing, maintained in 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, eight 
showed expansion, but the increases were more 
than counter-balanced by the greater declines 
of the remaining factors. Automobile pro- 
duction declined sharply in October, and the 
primary iron and steel industry was at a low 
level of operation, although the output of steel 
was somewhat greater than in the preceding 
month. The imports of raw cotton and wool 
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were in greater volume, and newsprint pre 
duction was the largest on record. q 

The output of coal from Canadian min 
during September increased 1 per cent over the 
production for the preceding month, and 4 per 
cent greater than the average for September: 
in the past five years. The figures were« 
1,339,422 tons in September as against 1317,-, 
332 tons in August and an average of 1,280, 
405 tons during the five preceding years. lll 
the coal-producing provinces, except Nov 
Scotia, showed increases in production as com- 
pared with the preceding month, and the¢ 
provinces of Nova Scotia, Alberta and British! 
Columbia showed increases as compared with’ 
the average for the month in the five pre 
ceding years. 

Men employed in the coal mines of Canada 
during September numbered 28,093, of whome 
21,689 worked underground and 6,404 on sur 
face, as compared with a total of 27,210 in 
August, of whom 20,917 worked underground! 
and 6,293 on the surface. Production per man: 
was 47.7 in September as against 48.2 tons: 
in August. During September the production: 
per man-day was 2.3 tons, being the same as: 
in August. The tonnage lost was largely | 


to “lack of orders.” 
According to a report p 


BuILDING pared by - the Dominion 
PFRMITS AND ___ Bureau of Statistics, the value 
ConTRACTS of the building permits issu 
AWARDED. by the municipal authori 


in sixty-three cities in Ca 
ada during the month of October, 1927 
amounted to $18,838,558, as compared witl 
$14,410,212 in September, 1927, and with 
$14,738,402 in October, 1926. 
The McLean Building Review estimates the 
total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in November, 1927, at 
$30,260,500. Of this amount, $11,422.500 was 
for residental construction; $10,619,400 for 
business buildings; $4,614,600 for public works 
and utilities, and $3,604,000 for industrial 
undertakings. The apportionment of con- 
tracts awarded by provinces, during Novem: 
ber, 1927, was Quebec, $13,442,300; Ontario 
$10,087,600; British Columbia $3,162,800; 
Prairie Provinces, $2,869,300 and the Mari 
time Provinces $698,500. 
The total value of construction contract 
awarded in the Dominion during the January- 
November period, 1927, was $382,269.600, anc 
was classified as business buildings, $140,213 ; 
100; residential, $118.288,800; engineering work 
$85,094,500 and industrial work, $38,674, 
The distribution by provinces during the sami 
period was: Ontario $169,306,900; Quebe 
$129,063,600; Prairie Provinces, $45,143 
British Columbia, $29,439,900 and the M 
time Provinces, $9,315,600. > an 
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The “contemplated new construction” in 
Canada durmg November, 1927, according to 
the same Review, totalled $76 554,600, $14,- 
_ 798,500 of this amount being for residential 
building; $54,927,900 for business building; 
_ $2,729,500 for industrial building, and $4.098,- 
_ 700 for engineering (including bridges, dams 
and wharves, sewers, watermains, roads, 
_ streets and general enginecring). 


» 


A summary of Canadian trade 


_ EXTERNAL prepared by the Department 
TRADE, of National Revenue shows 
that in October, 1927, the 

entered for consumption 


amounted to $93,935,872, as compared with 
$91,802,777 in September, 1927, and with $88,- 
127.214 in October, 1926. The chief imports 
in October, 1927, were: iron and its products, 
$18,491,787; fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
ducts $15,227,441, and agricultural and vege- 
table products, mainly foods, $11,931,685. 
The domestic merchandise exported amount- 
ed to $103,884,933, in October, 1927, as com- 
- pared with $97,412,316 in September, 1927, 
and with $130.279,870 in October, 1926. The 
- chief exports in October were in the group of 
er cultural and vegetable products, mainly 
_ foods, $38,019,391; wood, wood products and 
paper, $23,791.277, and animals and animal 
products, $18,406,251. 
' In the seven months ending October, 1927, 
exports of domestic merchandise totalled $666,- 
707,492, and imports totalled $645,413,889. 
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The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
November, 1927, was less than during October, 
1927, but greater than during November, 1926. 
There were in existence during the month 
‘sixteen disputes, involving 1,868 workpeople, 
and resulting in a time loss of 11,718 working 
days, as compared with twenty-one disputes 
in October, involving 4,058 workpeople, and 
resulting in a time loss of 46,844 working days. 
| 


In November, 1926, there had been recorded 
thirteen disputes, involving 1,133 workpeople 
and resulting in a time loss of 9892 working 
days. Six of the strikes and lockouts com- 
-mencing prior to November terminated dur- 
ing the month and two of the strikes and lock- 
outs commencing during November also ter- 
-minated during the month. At the end of 
N ovember, therefore, there were on record 
eight strikes and lockouts affecting 216 work- 
people, not including those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were 
‘reported to be no longer affected but which 
had not been formally called off. 


ean Prices 
The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
‘staple foods for an average family of five in 


a 


~ 


terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was $11.07 at the beginning of 
November, as compared with $10.99 for 
October; $11.01 for November, 1926; $11.23 
for November, 1925; $10.46 for November, 
1924; $10.69 for November, 1923; $10.29 for 
November, 1922; $11.08 for November, 1921; 
$15.32 for November, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.65 for November, 1918; 
and $7.96 for November, 1914. The increase 
was due mainly to seasonal advances in the 
prices of eggs, dairy butter and milk. Less 
important advances occurred in the prices of 
cheese, potatoes, lard, and evaporated apples. 
Slight declines occurred in the prices of beef, 
mutton, pork, bacon, bread, flour, beans and 
prunes. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$21.27 at the beginning of November, as com- 
pared with $21.18 for October; $21.24 for 
November, 1926; $21.51 for November, 1925; 
$20.81 for November, 1924; $21.19 for Novem- _ 
ber, 1923; $20.89 for November, 1922; $21.60 
for November, 1921; $26.13 for November, . 
1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.62 
for November, 1918; and $14.36 for November, 
1914. Fuel was practically unchanged. No 
changes were reported in rent. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was slightly lower at 152.2 for November, as 
compared with 152.4 for October; 151.4 for 
November, 1926; 161.2 for November, 1925; 
157.7 for November, 1924; 153.3 for Novem- 
ber, 1923; 151.9 for November, 1922; 153.6 
for November, 1921; 224.5 for November, 
1920; 256.7-for May, 1920 (the peak); and 
207.4 for November, 1918. In the grouping 
according to chief component materials four 
of the eight main groups declined, two ad- 
vanced and two were unchanged. The groups 
which declined were: the Vegetables and their 
Products group, due to lower pnices for corn, 
oats, oatmeal, rolled oats, sugar, foreign fruits 
and potatoes, which more than offset advances 
in the prices of wheat, barley, rice, flour, 
rubber, coffee and tea; the Fibres, Textiles 
and Textile Products group, due mainly to 
lower prices for raw cotton, cotton yarn, raw 
silk and jute; the Iron and its Products 
group, due to slight declines in the prices of - 
tin plate, wire and in steel bars; and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group. The 
Animals and their Products group advanced, 
the prices of cattle, eggs, dry codfish, mackerel, 
calf skins and harness being higher, while ~ 
the prices of hogs, sheep, beef, ham and lard 
were lower. The Non-Ferrous Metals group 
also advanced. The Wood and Wood Pro- 
ducts group and the Non-Metallic Minerals 
group were unchanged. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION f 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1927 ; 


URING the month of November the 
Department received reports from two 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation es- 
tablished: to deal with disputes between (1) 
the Canadian National Railways and certain 
of its employees, being sleeping car conductors, 
dining car stewards, chefs, cooks, waiters, 
porters, etc., as represented by the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees; and (2) 
the British Columbia Electric Railway Com- 
pany, Limited, and certain of its employees, 
being members of Divisions 101, 109 and 134, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America. 


Application Received 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received during the month from workmen em- 
ployed in the mines of the Canadian Col- 
lieries (Dunsmuir), Limited, at Extension, 


‘Wellington and South Wellington, Vancouver 


Island. The dispute arose in connection with 
negotiations concerning a new wage agreement, 
the employees making certain demands which 


were identical with those of the underground 
employees of the Western Fuel Corporation 
of Canada, Limited, concerning which a board 
was established during October, namely, the 
restoration of a daily bonus of 60 cents which 
had been deducted in 1925, and the readjust- 
ment of wage rates and working conditions, 
The Minister of Labour established a Board 
in the present case and appointed Mr. Wm. 
Fleet Robertson, Victoria, B.C., and Mr. 
Joseph Hitchen, Vancouver, B.C., Board mem=- 
bers on the recommendation of the compan 
and employees respectively. The Board ! 

not been completed at the close of the nal 


CORRECTION 


_: 


In connection with the application of the 
clerks employed in the mechanical depart 
ments of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, to which reference was made in the la 
issue of the Lasour Gazerrp (page 1157, 1st 
column), the words “by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company ” should have been inse 

ed after the word “employed” on the 12t 
line from the foot of the column. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Canadian National Railways and_ 
Sleeping and Dining Car Employees 


A report was received from the Board which 
dealt with a dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways and certain of its em- 
ployees being sleeping car conductors, dining 


- ear stewards, chefs, cooks, waiters, porters, etc., 


as represented by the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railroad Employees. The dispute related 
to the employees’ demand for improved work- 
ing conditions, increased wages and other 
changes, and some 1,100 employees were stated 
to be directly affected. By mutual agreement 
this dispute was on April 6 brought within 
the jurisdiction of the Board already estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the same 
company and its clerks, freight handlers, ete., 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees, composed as follows: 
Mr. W. J. Donovan, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other Board members; Mr. Peter White, K.C., 
Toronto, Ont., the employer’s nominee, and 
Mr. H. 8S. Ross, K.C., Montreal, the em- 
ployees’ nominee. 
Montreal early in April to deal with the 
dining and sleeping car case, and, with the 


The board convened in, 


concurrence of both parties to the dispute, 
adjourned to allow direct negotiations to be — 
resumed. After allowing three weeks’ time fo 
negotiations, the chairman consulted with ~ 
representatives of the disputing parties and — 
arranged for a resumption of the board’s 

sions commencing on May 30. Sittings of the 
board were also held on June 1 and 2 and’ 
on several occasions during the first half of — 
July. At the last session a verbal aan 


between the parties and it was Presi that 
the details of the new schedule would be — 
completed and a copy furnished the board. — 
This was received by the board during Novem- _ 
ber and was attached to the board report. 
The agreement, which consolidates the 
schedules of wages, rules and working condi- 
tions on the various sections of the railway 
system previously covered by four agreements, _ 
provides for equalization of rates over the 
system, resulting in increases in wages ranging 
from $3 per month to $25 per month, and 
standardization of working conditions. Pro- 
vision is made for freé meals and uniforms 
throughout the system, and for improvement 
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in conditions as to overtime pay, detention 
and turn around runs. Schedules of runs were 
drawn up providing for the assignment of 
employees with the object of standardizing 
hours of work per day and per month. 


Report of Board 


E November 25, 1927. 
_ H. H. Warp, Esq,, 

Registrar and Deputy Minister of Labour, 
: Ottawa, Ontario. 


Re Canadian National Railways and Din- 
: ing and Parlour Car Employees and In- 
: dustrial Disputes Act. 


Dear Sir,—We beg to enclose herewith copy 
of agreement of settlement and schedule fur- 
nished us by the representatives of the Cana- 
dian National Railways and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees who 
appeared before the Conciliation Board ap- 

- pointed herein under the order of the Honour- 
able the Minister of Labour, under date the 
- 6th of April, 1927. 

The differences between the parties to the 
dispute were substantially agreed upon at the 
last sittings of the Board theld in Montreal 
on or about the 15th of July last, and it was 
then understood that the parties to the dis- 
pute would go over all the details of the new 
schedule, and when finally arranged, they 
‘would furnish the Board with a copy of the 
agreement. 

The said agreement, we understand from 
both parties to the dispute, represents an 
amicable settlement of all matters referred to 
the Board. 


CaP ee AY PRY ee 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) W. J. Donovan, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Howarp §. Ross, 
Board Member. 
(Sgd.) Prrer WHITE, 
Board Member. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


: Schedule of Rules and Rates of Pay for Em- 
 ployees in Sleeping, Dining and Parlor 
Car Service 
Rates of Pay effective July 16, 1927. 
Rules effective September 1, 1927. 
Articte I 
SCOPE 


(a) The following rates and rules shall govern 
ee of train employees of the Sleeping, 
Dining and Parlour Car De yartment in posi- 
tions enumerated in the age Schedule set 
fort ae the purpose of this Schedule the 
word “employee” shall be understood to mean 
any employee filling any position incorporated 
dn these rules, regulations and rates of pay. 
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ARTICLE 2 
PROMOTION AND SENIORITY 


(a), Promotion and seniority of employees 
will be confined to Districts and Groups as 
shown below, namely:— 


Under Superintendent, Halifax 

15 Dining, Cafe and Buffet Car employees and 
Sleeping Car Conductors, as one group. 

2. Buffet-Sleeper, Parlor, Sleeping Car, and 
Observation Car Porters, as one group. 


Under Superintendent, Montreal 

1. Dining, Cafe and Parlor-Buffet Car Em- 
ployees and Sleeping Car Conductors on former 
C.N.R. Lines, and Dining and Cafe Car Stew- 
ards and Waiters on former G.T.R. Lines, 
as one Group. : 

2. Sleeping Car, Parlor Car and Observation 
Car Porters on former C.N.R. Lines, former 
G.T.R. Dining Car Kitchen employees, Parlor 
and Parlor Buffet Car Cooks, and Porters on 
former G.T.R. Lines, as one group. 


Under Superintendent, Toronto 

1. Dining, Cafe and Parlor Buffet Car em- 
ployees and Sleeping Car Conductors on former 
C.N.R. Lines, and Dining and Cafe Car 
Stewards and Waiters on former G.T.R. Lines © 
(except Waiters on Trains 7 and 8 Port Huron- 

hicago), as one group. 

2. Sleeping Car, Parlor Car and Observation 
Car Porters on former C.N.R. Lines, former 
G.T.R. Dining Car Kitchen employees, Parlor 
and Parlor-Buffet Car Cooks and Porters on 
former G.T.R. Lines, as one group. 


Under Superintendent, Winnipeg 

1. Dining, Cafe and Buffet Car employees and 
Sleeping Car Conductors, as one group. 

2. Buffet-Sleeper, Parlor, Sleeping Car and 
Observation Car Porters, as one group. 

(6) All vacant positions and new positions 
covered by this Schedule shall be bulletined for 
fifteen (15) days on their respective Superin- 
tendents’ Division, and senior applicants shall 
be given preference in filling vacancies, pro- 
viding merit, fitness and ability are satisfactory. 
Bulletins will show location, classification of 
position, layover and home terminal. Employees 
desiring such positions, will file their applica- 
tions with the designated officer within the time 
specified above, and the appointments shall be 
made as promptly as possible. en an ap- 
pointment has been made the name of the ap- 
pointee shall also be bulletined. 


Exception—The foregoing rule (b) will not 
entitle employees to bid for positions on 
Summer runs when the rates for the 
vacant positions are equal to or lower 
than the rates they receive for their 
permanently assigned positions. 

(c) Employees accepting promotion, and who 
fail to qualify, will be returned to their former 
positions without loss of seniority. “A 

(d) Seniority of employees governed by this 
Schedule shall count from the date of last 


‘entry into the service in a position covered by 


this Schedule. 
‘(é) Employees who have been discharged, 
shall, if not re-employed within one year, be 


regarded as new employees, except that an — 
employee who has been discharged more than 


one year, may be reinstated when mutually 
agreed between the proper officer and_ the 


‘General Chairman of the Employees’ Com- 


mittee. , 
\ 
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(f) Within sixty (60) days after the adoption 
of this Schedule, seniority lists showing names, 
positions and dates of last entry into positions 
covered by this Schedule will be posted in a 
place accessible to those affected. Such lists 
will be revised and posted in January of each 
year, and will be open for correction for a 
period of sixty (60) days from date of posting. 
On presentation of proof of error by an em- 
ployee or his duly accredited representative, 
such error shall be corrected. Copies of sen- 
iority lists will be. furnished the Local and 
General Chairman on request. 


Example—the seniority of a Pantryman shall 
date from the time of his employment as 
a Pantryman, and when promoted to the 
position of Waiter his seniority as a 
Waiter shall date from the time he first 
starts to work as a Waiter. 


The principle set out in this example is the 
one upon which the seniority of all em- 
ployees shall be established, except for 
porters who for seniority and promotion 
purposes shall be considered as one class, 
also in respect to dining and cafe car 
stewards and chefs the present practice 
on each Region with regard to seniority 
and promotion will be continued. 


(g) The rules for promotion and seniority do 
not apply to employees having less than six (6) 
months accumulated service. 

(h) An employee not wishing to accept pro- 
motion becomes junior to the employee accepting 
such position, but for that position only. This 
will not debar any employee not wishing to 
accept promotion from applying for any vacancy 
occurring thereafter. 

(i) Employees now filling or promoted to 
official positions with the Railways and em- 


ployees elected as representatives of the em- 
- ployees covered by this schedule (who shall- be 


considered as on leave of absence) will retain 
their seniority rights and rank and continue 
to accumulate seniority provided that same are 


_asserted within thirty (30) days after release 
; from such employment. ; 


(j) In the event of reduction of staff, senior 
qualified employees shall be given preference 
of employment, and employees laid off will be 
given preference of re-employment when staff 
is increased. Employees desiring to avail 
themselves of this rule must file their names 
and addresses with the proper officer. Em- 
ployees failing to report for duty or to give 
satisfactory reasons for not doing so, within 
ten (10) days of notification, will be considered 
out of the service. 

(k) All employees will be given their choice 
of runs according to seniority, fitness and abil- 
ity, when Fall General Change of Time Schedule 
ese into effect. After two (2) years’ service 
Sleeping Car Conductors, Dining Car Stewards, 
Steward-Waiters, Buffet-Porters and Porters 
will also be given their choice of runs when 


_ Spring General Change of Time Schedule goes 


into effect, seniority, fitness and ability to 
govern. The runs shall be bulletined for a 


- period of fifteen days and employees will be 


required to submit their choice within that 
time. Employees who fail to submit their 
choice within that time will forfeit their rights 
to a choice of run for that general change of 
saith pees aniy 

(J) Any employee failing to take up his run 
within ten (10) days of being sane to same 
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.. 
shall forfeit his rights to the next senior 
claimant unless he can show just cause to the 
Superintendent and Employees’ Committee for 


failure to take up same. 5 
ARTICLE 3 a 


DISCIPLINE AND GRIEVANCES 


(a) No employee shall be suspended (except 
for investigation), discharged or disciplined 
until given a fair and impartial hearing. The 
decision in such cases is to be arrived at by 
the Superintendent within fifteen (15) days 
from date of suspension. An employee found 
blameless in the matter under investigation, 
will be reinstated and paid Schedule Wages 
for the time so lost (one day for each twenty- 
four hours so held); if away from home wi 
be reimbursed reasonable travelling expenses 
upon production of receipts. An employee may 
have the assistance of one or two employees 
during an investigation, if such employee 
desires, and on request shall be furnished a 
copy of his own statements if made a matter 
of record at the investigation. The employ 
so affected will be given one day’s notice of | 
an investigation, but this shall not be con- 
strued to mean-that a proper officer who may 
be on the ground at the time when the ca 
for investigation occurs shall be prevented 
from making an immediate investigation. 

(b) If the decision is considered to be u 
just an appeal may be made in writing to = | 
higher officer by an employee or his accredited — 
representative within fifteen days of the date 
the decision is rendered; such appeal shall set 
forth the grounds upon which it is made. The 
hearing shall be granted within ten (10) days 
from date appeal is received and the decision — 
shall be rendered within five (5) days after 
completion of hearing. 

(ec) If a further appeal is taken it must be 
filed as provided in rule (6) within twenty 
(20) days of the date of the decision appealed | 
from. On such appeals hearing shall be given 
and decision rendered as promptly as possible. 

(d) Should final decision result in dismissal 
of employee, he shall be furnished transporta 
tion to the point at which he was engaged, 
but request for this transportation must be 
made by the employee within ten (10) days 
from the date the final decision was issued. 

(e) The procedure for adjustment of griev- 
ances shall be as follows:— 


First by the employee personally or through 
the Local Committee to his Superintendent 
or Officer immediately in charge. 7 

After this appeal may be made through the 
General Chairman to the General Superin- 
tendent of the Department. | 
_ If the decision is still considered to be un- 
just, an appeal may be made in writing by 
the General Chairman to the highest officer of 
the Department within fifteen (15) days of 
the date decision is rendered. Pi 


(f) The Time Limits as provided in this 


Article may be extended by mutual 
ment. 


ARTICLE 4 


ASSIGNMENT OF EMPLOYEES 
(a) The assignment of Dining, Cafe and 
Buffet Car Crews, Sleeping Cag Conductor 
and Porters, will be as follows:— a 
1. Trains 1 and 2 Halifax-Montreal, 6 days 
per week and one trip Saturday-Monday 
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between Montreal and Mont = Joli, 5 
crews, 6 Sleeping Car Conductors and 
6 Sleeping Car Porters; between Mon- 
treal and Mont Joli, 3 Parlour Car Por- 
ters; between Moncton and Montreal, 4 
Sleeping Car Porters. 

2. Trains 3 and 4, Halifax-Montreal, 5 crews, 
6 Sleeping Car Conductors, 6 Sleeping 
Car Porters, 6 Observation Car Porters; 
between Levis-Campbellton, 3 Sleeping 
Car Porters, Montreal-Moncton (Win- 

4 ter), 4 Sleeping Car Porters. 

3.Trains 3-14 and 14-4, Halifax-Saint John, 
3 Sleeping Car Conductors and three 
Parlour Car Porters. 

4. Trains 1-411 and 20-8, Halifax-Saint John, 
3 Sleeping Car Porters. 

5. Trains 7-8, Halifax-Sydney, 3 Sleeping Car 
Conductors and 3 Sleeping Car Porters. 

6. Trains 11-7 and 8-12, Truro-New Glasgow- 
Sydney, 3 Sleeping Car Porters. 

7. Trains 45-28-51-52-27-46 Saint John-Edmund- 
ston, tri-weekly 2 buffet Sleeping Car 
Crews. : 


~ 


8. Trains 5 and 6, Halifax-Sydney, 3 crews. 

9. Trains 19-20, Moncton-Saint John, one crew. 

10. Trains 39-13 and 14-40, Saint John and 
Cape Tormentine (Summer) 2 crews. 
Trains 14-43, Saint John-Moncton (Win- 
ter) 1 crew. 

1. Trains 85-86, Halifax-Yarmouth, 3 crews, 

2. Trains 1-2, Montreal-Vancouver, 16 Ob- 
servation Car Porters; Montreal-Winni- 
peg, 7 crews, 8 Sieeping Car Conductors, 9 
Sleeping Car Porters, 9 Tourist Car 
Porters, Montreal-Cochrane, 5 Sleeping 
Car Porters (Winter). 

13. Trains 11-12, Quebec-Cochrane, 4 crews, 5 

: Sleeping Car Porters. 

14. Trains 16-11 and 12-15, Montreal-Cochrane, 

: 5 Sleeping Car Porters. 

15. Trains 12-11, Montreal-Island Pond, 1 

1 

1 


a Oda) he 


crew. 

6. Trains 21-22, Quebec-Chicoutimi, 2 crews. 
7. Trains 23-24, Quebec-Chicoutimi, 6 Sleeping 
3 Car Porters. iL 

“18. Trains 15-24 and 16-23, Montreal-Riviére-a- 
x Pierre-Chicoutimi, 1 crew, 4 Sleeping 
Z ‘Car Conductors, 8 Sleeping Car Porters. 
19. Trains 51-53-48-50, Montreal-Ottawa, 3 
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E ews. 

p20. Tessas 47-52, Montreal-Ottawa, 1 crew. 
91. Trains 47-52 and 55-56, Ottawa-St. Albans, 
a 1 WwW. 

P22. Taine “16-17, Montreal-Portland (Summer 
Z Service) 2 crews; (Winter Service) 3 
_ erews. 

a Assignment of Employees ' 
93. Trains 14-15, Island Pond-Portland (Win- 
t 1 crew. , 
e24., pee 33-34, Montreal-Quebec, 3 Sleeping 
q Car Conductors, 6 Sleeping Car Porters. 
95. Trains 16-118-45, Montreal-Quebec, 2 crews, 
{ Trains 45-46, Montreal-Quebec (Winter) 
2% crews, 2 Parlour Car Porters, (Sum- 
mer), 2 Parlour Car Porters, Train 46, 
a Montreal-Quebec, fae Bas 
96. Trains 35-36, Montreal-Napanee, 1 crew. 
ow Trains 51-52, Quebec-Edmunston, 2 buffet 
4 leeping car crews. - ‘ 

28. Trains 15-14-21-16, Montreal-Windsor, 5 
=z crews 

ee nteD beats 6 Parlour Car Porters. 
30. Trains 3-4, Toronto-Winnipeg, 6 crews, 8 
“Sleeping Car Conductors, 8 Observation 
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* 45-115-16-17-21-14, | Montreal-Tor- 


Car Porters, 8 Tourist Car Porters, 8 
Sleeping Car Porters. 

31. Trains 7-8, Toronto-Ottawa, 3 Sleeping Car 
Conductors, 3 Compartment Club Car 
Porters, 6 Sleeping Car Porters. 

32. Trains 7-21-101-108-8, Ottawa-Hamilton, 3 
Sleeping Car Porters. 

33. Trains 39-40, Toronto-Sudbury (Summer), 
ag 3-4 (Winter) 3 Sleeping Car Por- 
ers. 

34. Trains 8-7 and 1-2, Toronto-Ottawa-North 
Bay, 6 Sleeping Car Porters. 

35. Trains 5-6 Toronto-Ottawa (Summer), 3 
crews, 2 Parlour Car Porters, (Winter) 
2 crews, 2 Parlour Car Porters. 

Nore.—Trains 5-6, Toronto-Ottawa, 3 crews 
assigned during summer to protect week- 
end service trains 35-40 and 37-38, Tor- 
onto-Parry Sound. 

36. Trains 17-15-14-6-18, Toronto-Chicago, 4 
crews. 

37. Trains 17-4 Toronto-Chicago, 3 Parlour 
Car Porters. 

38. Trains 16-116-11, London-Hamilton, 1 Par- 
lour Car Porter. 

39. Trains 21-6 Toronto-London, 1 crew. 


40. Trains 83-11-18 Daily, Trains 83-11 Sunday, 
Toronto-Detroit, 2 crews. 

41. Trains 28-37, Toronto-Goderich, 1 crew. 

42. Trains 42-45, Toronto-Huntsville, 1 crew. 

43. Trains _103-104-105-106, Toronto-Niagara 
Falls, 1 crew. 

44. Trains 93-94-103-104, Toronto-Buffalo, 1 
crew. ; 

45. Trains 168-184, 189-175, Toronto-Owen 
Sound, 1 crew. 

46. Trains 15-115 and 12-6, Toronto-Detroit, 3 
Parlour Car Porters. 

47. Trains 27-30, Toronto-Belleville, 1 crew. . 

48. Trains 95-6 and 89-90, Toronto-Buffalo, 1 
crew. 

49. Trains 101-102 and 107-108, Toronto-Buffalo, 
1 crew. 

50. Trains 101-102 and 91-92, Toronto-Niagara 
Falls, 1 crew. 

51. Trains 87-Daily, 80-Daily, ex Sunday To- 
ronto-London, Train 6, Sunday only, Lon- 
don-Hamilton, 1 crew. 

52. Trains 29-36 Daily, Trains 25-24 Sunday 
only, Toronto-Stratford, 1 crew. 

53. Trains 80-6-36 and 36-5, London-Montreal, 
3 Parlor Car Porters. 

54. Trains 21-20, Detroit-Grand Haven, 2 crews. 

55. Trains 7-8, Port Huron-Chicago, 2 crews, 2 
Parlor Car Porters. 

56. Trains 1 and 2, Winnipeg-Vancouver, 11 
Standard Car Porters, 11 Tourist Car 
Porters. 

57. Trains 1 and 2, Winnipeg-Edmonton, 4 
crews, 5 Sleeping Car Conductors, 7 
Sleeping Car Porters. 

58. Trains 1 and 2. Vancouver-Edmonton, 5. 
crews, 6 Sleeping Car Conductors. j 

59. Trains 5-6, Winnipeg-Saskatoon, 5 Sleeping 
Car Porters, Trains 5-6, Winnipeg-North 
Battleford, 4 crews. 4 

60. Trains 5-6, Saskatoon-Edmonton, 4 Sleeping: 
Car Porters. 

61. Trains 5-6, Edmonton-Prince Rupert, (Sum- 
mer), 6 crews, 3 Sleeping Car Conduc- 
tors, 7 Sleeping Car Porters, 3 Observa- 
tion Car Porters (Winter), 8 crews, 4 
Sleeping Car Porters. 

62. Trains 5-6, Jasper-Prince Rupert, (Sum- 
mer), 3 Sleeping Car Porters. 


i a 
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63. Trains 7-8, Regina-Prince Albert, 3 Buffet 
Sleeping Car Crews. Trains 7-8, Saska- 
toon-Regina, 3 Sleeping Oar Porters. | 

64. Trains 9-10, Winnipeg-Dauphin, 3 Sleeping 
Car Porters; Trains 9-10, Saskatoon- 
Calgary-Dauphin, 4 crews; Trains 9-10, 
Winnipeg-Saskatoon, 4 Sleeping Car Por- 
ters, Saskatoon-Oalgary, 4 Sleeping Car 
Porters. - 

65. Trains 15-16, Winnipeg-Le Pas, 3 Sleeping 
Car Porters; ‘Trains 15-16, Winnipeg- 
Prince Albert, 2 crews, 3 Sleeping Car 
Porters. 

66. Trains 20-19, Winnipeg-Duluth, 2 crews, 4 
Sleeping Car Porters. 

67. Trains 29-30, Winnipeg-Saskatoon, 4 Buffet 
Sleeping Car Crews.. 

68. Trains 14-13, Edmonton-Calgary, 2 crews. 

69. Trains 25-26, Calgary-Warden, 1 crew. 

70. Trains 34-33, Winnipeg-Port Arthur (Sum- 
mer) 2 crews, 2 Sleeping Car Conductors, 
2 Sleeping Car Porters, (Winter) 1 crew, 
2 Sleeping Car Porters. 

71. Trains: 59-60, Prince Albert-Saskatoon, 1 


crew. 

72. Trains 79-80, Port Arthur-Longlac, 3 Buffet 
Sleeping Car Crews. 

73. Trains 105-106, Kamloops-Kelowna, 1 crew. 


(b) In the event of the Railways deciding to 
make any changes in the service as set up in 
the foregoing Schedule of Runs, or in the event 
of new runs being established, the number of 
employees or crews required to operate the 
service shall be arranged by mutual agreement 
between the Superintendent and Employees’ 
General Committee. 

(c) On Summer Runs the assignment of Car 
Conductors and Porters, and Dining, Cafe and 
Buffet Car Crews shall be arranged from time 
to time to meet requirements, and will be in 
accord with agreement to be reached between 
the Superintendent and the Employees’ General 
Committee; provision being made for adequate 
rest at home terminal, the established hours of 
rest to be a basis on which this is to be deter- 
mined. 

(d) On runs where relief is now given to em- 
ployees by putting relief men in service, this 
practice will be continued so long as the runs 
affected are not changed. 

(e) Except in cases of emergency employees 


will not be used off their assigned runs; if so 


used they will be restored to their assigned 
runs at the earliest practicable opportunity. 


ARTICLE 5 
REPORTING FOR DUTY : 
Crews will report for duty one hour and 
thirty minutes before Schedule time of depar- 
ture of trains, unless the Superintendent de- 
cides that less time will be sufficient, except 


that Porters who are required to make down 


berths, and Dining Car Crews who are re- 
quired to serve a meal before departure of 
trains, will report one hour and thirty minutes 
before time set for receiving passengers. 


ARTICLE 6 
OVERTIME AND CALLS 


Parlor, Sleeping and Dining Car Employees 
running on regular trains shall be paid over- 
time on the following basis: 


(a) “ Late Arrival””—When employees arrive 
at home or distant terminal station over three 
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hours late and less than five hours, one-half 
day: five hours up to and including twelve 
hours, one day’s pay: over twelve hours pro 
rata on the minute basis. . 

To arrive at the rate for overtime in road 
service (Late arrival time as covered by Rule 
“A”) divide the monthly rate by two hundred 
and forty. 


(b) Terminal Detention—Sleeping and Din- - 
ing Car employees when held on duty after 
arrival of train at Home or Distant Terminal 
will be paid overtime for time so held (thirty 
minutes or less not to be counted) at pro ra 
rates on the basis of a twelve hour day. 


(c) Doubling Time—When employees in reg- : 
ular line service are doubled en route delaying - 
their return to their home terminal thereby ° 
losing part or all of the layover they would | 
have received if they had returned to the 
home terminal without interference, they shall — 
be paid overtime on the minute basis at pro . 
rata rate for all time on duty in excess i 
their regular monthly assignment. The pro 
rata hourly rate will be determined by divid- : 
ing the daily rate by twelve. 4 


When an employee accumulates excess hou 
of service due to doubling en route on a run. 
other than his regular assignment he will be | 
paid for such overtime on the basis of the : 
regular hours for such run. 


(d) When employees in regular line service : 
are doubled out from home or distant ter- » 
minal, thereby losing part or all of the layover ' 
they would have received if they had completed . 


day basis with a maximum of twelve hours f 7 
each twenty-four hours period. 


(e) When dining, cafe or buffet car 
ployees are required to report for duty pri 
to regular time set they shall be paid for such 
time at pro rata rate on the basis of a twelv 
hour day. 


(f) When employees are called upon to eq 
strip, stock or transfer cars during their la; 
over period they shall be paid pro rata fo 
such time so lost on a twelve hour day basis” 
with a minimum of one-half day. “| 


the period of their special service, on the sa’ 

basis as for regular service, except that in th 
ease of Porters and (or) waiters, it shall 
optional with them to accept either the pro 
portionate layover or payment on basis of Los 
of Layover as per “Doubling from Terminals” 
Rule (d) of this Article. . 


ARTICLE 7 


RELIEF WORK AND PRESERVATION OF RATES 


(a) Employees temporarily assigned to higher 
rated positions shall receive the higher rates 
while occupying such positions; employees tem: 
porarily assigned to lower rated positions shall 
not have their rates reduced. 


(b) When a Waiter is assigned to a Buffet 
Car, the Steward-Waiter or Buffet-Porter shall 
be paid the rate of a first year Steward. — 


ee eae 
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ARTICLE 8 
EXTRA SERVICE 


(a) When a regular train starts from a ter- 
minal with more than five (5) Sleeping Cars 
in service, an extra conductor will be put on, 
when available. 

(6) In cases of emergency, Porters called 
upon to perform Porters’ duties in two (2) cars 


shall be paid ‘extra to the monthly rate at 


the pro rata hourly rate for the time actually 
worked in such emergent service. 

(ce) Any Porter who performs the duty of a 
Porter-in-Charge on any portion of a trip shall 
be rated and paid the “In-Charge” rate for the 
entire trip. Collecting transportation at Sta- 
tions or returning same in transit or end of run 


_ shall not be considered as doing the work of a 


“ Porter-in-Charge.” 
A Porter shall not be required to handle “ In- 
Charge” more than one car. 


ARTICLE 9 
LODGING AND LIVING EXPENSES 


(a) Employees of this Department while on 
duty on trains to which Dining, Cafe or Buffet 
Cars are attached will be served meals free. 

(6) Employees deadheading on Railway busi- 
ness will be provided with free meal and berth 
orders. 

(ec) Sleeping Car Conductors and Porters 
called upon to do stand-by duty at intermediate 
points not being home terminals, will be allowed 


_ $1.50 per day after the expiration of twenty- 
_ four hours, to defray living expenses. 


(d) Any employee temporarily performing 
duties away from home terminal will be al- 
lowed reasonable living and travelling expenses 
on presentation of proper receipts when ob- 
tainable. This rule will not apply to employees 
in the exercise of their seniority rights nor to 
employees who have been temporarily laid off 
on account of reduction in staff. 

(e) Sleeping, Dining and Parlor Car em- 
ployees will be provided with free sleeping ac- 
TS ae at layover points away from home 
station. ~ 


ARTICLE 10 
ATTENDING COURT OR INVESTIGATIONS 


Employees attending Court or Investigations 
as witnesses, at the request of the proper officer 


of the Railways, will receive their Schedule 


Wages and if away from home will also be 
allowed their actual reasonable expenses. If 


-ealled during: Rest Period employees will be 


compensated for rest time so lost. In Court 


cases the witness fees to go to the Railways, 


except in cases of Porters and Waiters, who 
may retain the Court fees. 


-ARTICLE 11 


UNIFORMS 
(a) Employees required to wear uniforms 
same free of charge. 
(b) Parlor and Sleeping Car Conductors, 
Porters, Cafe Parlor Car Stewards and Stew- 
ard-Waiters, shall be furnished with overcoats 


_ when necessary, free of charge. 


(c) When a uniform or overcoat is lost 


: through negligence on the part of the em- 
BD oteree, the cost of replacement will be charged 
to the employee responsible. 


(d) During the Summer Season, June 1 to 
September 30, Porters will wear clean white 
coats throughout the days, and while receiving 
or discharging passengers at all Stations. 


ARTICLE 12 
FREE TRANSPORTATION AND LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


(a) Members of the General Committee shall 
be relieved when required for Committee Work, 
and shall be furnished necessary transportation. 
Sufficient notice must ke given to Superior 
Officer so that the interests of the Railways will 
not suffer. 

(6) Employees will, if circumstances permit, 
be relieved not exceeding four (4) times each 
year, and furnished transportation for the pur- 
pose of attending their meetings, such transpor- 
tation to extend only to the limits of the Sup- 
erintendent’s Division on which they are em- 
ployed. 

(ec) Employees, at the discretion of the Rail- 
ways, will be granted, not to exceed sixty (60) 
days, leave of absence, permission to be obtained 
in writing, and unless employees so furloughed 
report for duty on or before expiration of such 
furlough, his name shall be taken from the 
seniority roster, and if he returns to work 
thereafter, such employee shall rank as a new 
employee, provided, however, such furlough may 
be extended by application in writing to the 
proper officer in ample time to receive permis- 
sion or return-to duty at the expiration of 
leave or absolute proof furnished as to bona 
fide sickness preventing such return. 

Leave of absence, under this rule, shall not 
be granted for the purpose of engaging in work © 
outside the Railway Service, except in cases 
involving sickness or other exceptional circum- 
stances. 


ARTICLE 13 
SERVICE LETTERS 


(a) When an employee is dismissed or leaves 
the service after giving due notice required by 
the rules, such employee shall be given the 
usual certificate of service, showing the cap- 
acity in which employed and whether discharged 
or leaving of own accord, if discharged, cause 
of dismissal to be stated. : 3 

(b) Persons entering the service of the Rail- 
ways will, within thirty (30) days from date 
of employment, have returned to them all ser- 
vice cards and letters of recommendation which 
have been taken up for inspection by the Rail- 
ways, except those addressed to or issued by 
the Railways. 


ARTICLE 14 
EQUIPPING, STORING AND. STRIPPING CARS 


(a) All linen, clean and soiled, and Porters’ | 
equipment boxes will be placed on and removed 
from cars by the Linen Porter. : 

(b) Line Sleeping Car Porters will not be 
required to put on headrest tidies, excepting 
that each day between terminals, they will be 
applied in sleeping cars by the porter immedi- 
ately after beds are put away. 


ARTICLE 15 


COMPOSITION AND ADJUSTMENT OF CREWS 


(a) Dining, Cafe and Buffet Car Crews will 
be adjusted to meet conditions; the adjust- 
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ment to be agreed upon between the Superin- 
tendent and the Employees’ Committee. 


(b) Under normal conditions the crews on 
dining, cafe and buffet cars shall be as follows: 


(1) The crew of a standard dining car shall 
consist of eight men, namely: Steward, 
Chef, Second Cook, Third Cook, Three 
Waiters and a Pantryman. 
The crew of a Cafe Car shall consist of 
five men, namely: Steward, Chef, Cook 
and two Waiters, except when cafe car 
is used for buffet service, the crew will 
consist of three men, namely: Steward, 
Buffet-Cook and aiter. 
(3) The crew of a Buffet-Parlour Car shall 
consist of two men, namely: Steward- 
Waiter and Cook, or Buffet-Porter and 


Cook. 

(4) The crew of a Buffet-Sleeper shall be 

two men, namely: two porters. 

(c) In the event of any new runs being es- 
tablished, the number of employees or crews 
required to operate same shall be arranged to 
the mutual agreement of the Superintendent 
and Employees’ Committee. 


(2 


— 


ARTICLE 16 
GENERAL 


(a) Employees who do not handle the Rail- 
ways’ revenue, when discharged or resigning 
shall be given their time within forty-eight 
(48) hours of their discharge, Sundays and 
holidays excepted; providing all the railways’ 
property is promptly turned in. Employees 
handling the railways’ revenue will be paid 
immediately Audit Office clearance is received. 


(b) When an employee is transferred by 
order of the proper officer to a run which 
necessitates a change of home terminal, such 
employee will receive free transportation for 
himself and dependent members of his family 
and household goods over C.N.R. lines when it 
does not conflict with the law, and will suffer 
no loss of time in consequence thereof. 


(c) When an employee exercises his senior- 
“ity rights to a run which necessitates change 
of home terminal he will receive free trans- 
portation for himself and dependent members 
of his family and household goods over C.N.R. 


_ lines when it does not conflict with the law, 


but free transportation under these circum- 
stances need not be allowed more than once 
n each twelve month period. 


Nore.—Free Billing Orders to cover trans- 
portation of furniture and effects must 
be applied for and issued before ship- 
ment is arranged by employee. 


_ (d) No fines will be imposed on employees. 
(e) Unless negligence is established, em- 


ployees will not be required to pay for lost, 
broken or damaged equipment. 


(f) When employees are required to clean 
cars at layover points where regular car clean- 
ing facilities are not available, employees will 
be paid seventy-five (75) cents for each car 
cleaned. en there is more than one em- 
ployee on car, superintendent will decide to 
whom this work will be assigned. 


(g) Any employee who may be quarantined 
_ while on duty shall be paid his regular schedule 
rate of pay while under quarantine. 
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(h) On cars provided with Porters, the 
linen, towels and other similar equipment wil! 
be placed i i e 
ne oes Other equipment will also be checked 
to the Porter, and in cases of loss, both the 
Conductor and the Porter will be held respon- 
sible. If the Conductor is ordered from his 
car short of destination on account of accident 
or other emergency, the Porter will be hel 
solely responsible for the equipment after the 
Conductor leaves the car. 


(i) Employees will be subject to the Gen- 
eral Rules of the Railways in regard to leave 
of absence and free or reduced transportation. 


Sleeping Car Conductors. 
Sleeping Car Porters.... .. 8000 85 
Sleeping Car Porter incharge 105 00 — 
Observation Car Porters.. .. 9750 — 


Buffet-Sleeping Car Porters 
(Two (2) Porters per Car) 


Buffet-Sleeping Car Porter- 


ARTICLE 17 2 

" 

RATES OF PAY : 

1st gnd srd- 

year year year 

Dining Car— :. 
Stewards.. ..$145 00 $160 “a 

Chefs.. 708 40.00 150) ae 

2nd Cooks.. : 110 00 1200 —— 
Srd. CookSi.« j-) ia at Liew a onOo: mae | 
Waitersell 4 sole thes, ©8760 —<—aeee 
Pantrymén As, i) 2I0e . Aa OC z 
Buffet Parlour Car Steward- 4 
Wraitefs.c) yo vom oe st Slee lOO eee | 
Buffet Parlour Car Cooks.. 11500 — : 
Cafe Car Stewards.. .. .. 140 00 150 a 
Cafe Car Chefs.. .. .. .. .. 1388 00 148 160 
Cafe Car Second Cooks.. 110 00 120 3 


Cook (one (1) manper car) 108 00 — 
Buffet Parlour Car Porters. 105 00 — 
Parlour Car Porters’ in 

CRATE eS on ree es LO O 


It. is agreed that an employee at present 
receiving a_ higher rate than that specified in 
the Wage Schedule shall not have his rate re- 
duced while occupying that position. ; 


ARTICLE 18 


_This Schedule to remain in effect until re- 
vised or superseded by thirty (30) days’ notice 
from either party. 


By the General Committee representing the . 


Employees:— 
(Sged.) J. E. McGurre 
“« W.C.SmitTH 
* © Rost. Dykes © 
“«  C. H. Mincuin 
For the Railways:— 
(Sgd.) A. E. Crity 
“ W. Pratt, Jr. 


MonrTrREAL, October 1, 1927. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between the British Columbia Electric 
Railway Company, Limited, and Its Employees 


The findings of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the British Columbia Elec- 
tric Railway Company, Limited, and certain 
of its employees, being members of Divisions 
101, 109 and 134, Amalgamated Association 


_ of Street and Electric Railway Employees of 


America, were received on November 30. The 
Board was composed as follows: The Honour- 
able Mr. Justice D. A. McDonald, Vancouver, 
B.C., chairman, appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Messrs. A. G. Mc- 
Candless and Percy R. Bengough, Vancouver, 
B.C., nomirees of the employing company and 
employees respectively. The dispute related to 
wages and working conditions, 1,700 employees 


_ being directly affected. The report was signed 


by the chairman and Mr. McCandless and 


contained recommendations as to means of 
_ settlement of the dispute. 


A minority report 
was received from Mr. Bengough on Decem- 
ber 3. The text of the majority and minority 


reports of the Board follows. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and of a Dispute 
between the British Columbia Electric 
Railway Company, Ltd. (employer) and 
certain of its employees, being members 
of Divisions 101, 109 and 134, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America (em- 
ployee). - 


To the Honourable 


The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sm,—The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation appointed in the above matter, con- 
sisting of Mr. Justice D. A. McDonald, chair- 
man, Mr. A. G. McCandless (representing the 
company) and Mr. Percy R. Bengough (repre- 
senting the employees) begs to submit the 
following report:— 

The members of the Board met at the city 
of Vancouver, British Columbia, on the 23rd 
September, 1927, and were sworn by Mr. H. O. 
Alexander, Stipendiary Magistrate, and pro- 
ceeded to organize and arrange for hearings. 

The Board pursuant thereto met on 27th, 
28th and 30th September, 8rd, 6th, 7th, 10th, 
12th, 13th and 17th October, and 14th, 15th, 
17th, 18th, 21st and 23rd November, 1927, 
when the company was represented by Mr. 


W. G. Murrin, Vice-President, and Mr. Wm. 
Saville, ‘General Secretary of the company, 
while Mr. W. H. Cottrell, Mr. F. A. Hoover 
and others appeared for the employees. 

According to records in our hands, the em- 
ployees made application for a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation on August 18th, 
1927, for the purpose of considering the follow- 
ing :— 

A request by employees for approximately 
10 per cent increase in wages and certain 
alterations in working conditions, including re- 
quest for two weeks’ holidays, per year, with 
pay. 

During the several adjournments which took 
place while the proceedings were in progress 
the representatives of the company and of 
the employees were able to mect and to 
adjust many of the differences which existed 
regarding working conditions. After the evi- 
dence had been completed and arguments 
submitted the Board adjourned for considera- 
tion of the matters involved and again took 
several adjournments to allow further nego- 
tiations for settlement to take place. In this 
regard the company finally made an offer to 
renew the agreement for three years from 1st 
September, 1927, upon the following terms:— 


(1) That motormen and conductors receive 
an increase in pay of 2 cents per hour in 
lieu of Sunday overtime. 

(2) That operators of one-man cars, includ- 
ing those in Victoria, be paid 70 cents per 
hour, being an increase in Victoria of 6 cents 
per hour and in Vancouver of 2 cents per 
hour. 

(3) That track-men in the city receive an 
increase of 1 cent per hour and on interurban 
lines of 14 cents per hour. 2 

(4) That payment for over-time on Sunday 
be eliminated. 

(5) That on trains running on interurban 
lines 80 minutes be allowed over 8 hours per 
day without the payment of over-time. 


This offer was submitted to the representa- 
tive of the employees, with the result that it 
was met by a counter-offer that one-car men 
in Victoria be paid on the same basis as 
similar men in Vancouver; that all employees ~ 
receive an increase of 2 cents per hour with 
an equivalent increase to all salaried men; no 
change to be made as to interurban lines or 
Sunday over-time, and 1 cent per hour addi- - 
tional to be paid during the third year in 
consideration of the men signing a three-year 
agreement. 
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As it was evident there was no hope of either 
offer being accepted by the other side it be- 
came necessary for the Board to make an 
award. The proceedings and deliberations and 
conferences of the members of the Board 
were throughout very amicable, but in the 
end Mr. Bengough was not able to join the 
majority report which is hereby made. 


The chief arguments of the employees in 
asking for an increase 1n wages were :— 


(1) That they felt themselves entitled to 
adopt a higher standard of living than their 
present wages would permit, in which con- 
nection they filed a statement showing that 
the average cost in Vancouver of adopting 
a reasonable standard of living for a family 


‘of five was $1,891.48. 


(2) That motormen and conductors were 
rot paid as high a wage as was paid to police- 
men, firemen, letter-carriers and postal clerks 
in Vancouver. 

(3) That other street railway employees of 
‘Canada had received greater increases since 
1919 than men employed in Vancouver. 

(4) That employees in various trades in 
Vancouver had received increases since 1923, 


which increases had not been granted street 


railway employees. 
(5) That increases had been granted to 


- motormen and conductors since 1923 in some 
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77 places in Canada and the United States. 
(6) That the wages of motormen and con- 
ductors in Seattle (where the street railway 
company is operated by the municipality) 
amount to 70 cents per hour, and in San 
Francisco (upon the railway operated by the 
municipality) the wages are 75 cents per hour. 
(7) That the cost of living in Vancouver 
had increased proportionately to that of other 


cities in Canada since 1923. 


(8) That the principle of granting holidays 
to workmen is gradually being adopted, par- 
ticularly for motormen and conductors whose 


‘work is becoming more strenuous as street 


traffic has increased. They pointed out that 
in Detroit, Mich., Helena, Montana, San 
Francisco, Cal. (municipal), Edmonton, Alta. 
(municipal), Seattle, Wash. (municipal), Cal- 
gary, Alta. (municipal), Regina, Sask. (munici- 
pal), Buffalo, N.Y., Saskatoon, Sask. (munici- 
pal), Great Falls, Montana, Fort Wayne, 


Indiana, Brantford, Ont., and Tulsa, Okla- 


homa, holidays of varying duration, with pay, 


are granted to motormen and conductors. 


The company, on the other hand, contended 


_ and offered evidence to show:— 


(1) That the cost of living in Vancouver, 
Victoria and New Westminster had not in- 


creased since the present agreement had been 
entered into, but on the contrary had de- 
creased. 

(2) That all employees of the company are 
paid a higher wage than street railway em-_ 
ployees in any other city in Canada, and, 
with the exception of the municipally owned — 
systems of Seattle and San Francisco, higher 
than the employees of any system on the 
Pacific coast save Oakland and save Portland i 
where the rates are the same. H 
(3) That aside from motormen and con- 
ductors employees of the company in other — 
branches are paid wages as high and in many 
cases higher than those paid by other em- — 
ployers in and about Vancouver. ; 

(4) That the principle of granting holidays 
with pay to an employee who is paid by the © 
hour and is paid over-time for every extra — 
minute employed is based on a wrong foun- — 
dation and ought not to be introduced; that, 
while it is quite in order to grant holidays 
with pay to employees who are paid by the 
month and who are required from day to day 
to work over-time without pay, the rule should 
not be applied to men who work by the potty 
and are paid over-time for every extra hour — 
they work. 

The company further contended that the 
present agreement, if renewed, should be alter- 
ed in two important particulars :— 

(1) That over-time, which is now paid for 
Sunday work at the rate of time and a 
quarter, ought to be eliminated for the reason 
that it is an essential and necessary part of 
the work to be done in operating the street 
railway system that some men work on Sun- — 
day and that the motormen and conductors, _ 
all of whom receive a holiday of one day in 
eight, ought to treat Sunday, in regard to 
pay, the same as any other day of the week 
and particularly for the reason that those who 
work on Sunday are only called upon to work — 
from 4 to 6 hours, which they may take — 
either in the forenoon or afternoon, giving 
them liberty to attend church at least once — 
a day with their families. 

(2) The arrangement by which motormen 
and conductors on interurban trains chargt 
over-time in cases where the schedule cannot 
be arranged to allow a man to work exactly 
an 8-hour day ought to be eliminated and 
that 30 minutes ought to be allowed to enable 
the company to make its schedule coincide 
with the trips necessary to be made, on the 
same principle that 20 minutes are allowed in 
the case of city cars. ae 

We are of opinion on all of the evidence 
adduced that the company has establishe 
that the cost of living in Vancouver, Victoria 
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; and New Westminster has not increased since 
the present agreement was entered into, but 
_ the weight of evidence would go to show that 


_ such cost of living has decreased. 


We are further satisfied that the employees 
of the company are paid as high a wage as in 
the city of Portland and (save as to Seattle, 

Oakland and San Francisco) higher wages than 
- in any other city in Canada or in the Pacfic 
coast cities, and we are also satisfied that 
the concessions granted to the employees of 
the company are of greater value than any 
concessions granted by any other company 
brought to our attention. These include free 
_ passes, and light and gas and electrical sup- 
plies at reduced rates, and are, according to 
the figures offered by the company, worth 
approximately 3 cents per hour to every em- 
ployee. 


* 
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Holidays—As to holidays with pay, we are 
of opinion that the granting of same is con- 
trary to principle; that while men working 
by the month, who are obliged to work over- 
time from day to day without pay, are en- 
titled to holidays, this does not apply to men 
who work by the hour and are paid for every 
-hour over-time worked. We are unable, there- 
fore, to recommend that the men’s request 
for holidays to men paid by the hour be 
granted. 


Sunday Over-time—With regard to the 
company’s request that payment for Sunday 
over-time be eliminated, while we are of opin- 
jon that such over-time ought not to be 
allowed in an employment in which Sunday 
work is a necessity, nevertheless this prin- 
ciple having been once recognized we are not 
Bere to recommend any change at this 
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3 
¥ Paaelivions —Taking all matters into con- 
sideration we recommend, in the interest of 
both the company and the employees and 
with a view to obtaining stability in the em- 
4 ployment, that an agreement be entered into 
for a term of three years from the 1st Sep- 
tember, 1927, in the terms of the present 
r agreement with the following exceptions:— 


4 (1) That Paragraph 51A of the present 
agreement be amended by inserting the words 
« and 20 minutes” after the words “8 hours” 
in the second line thereof. We are quite un- 
able to see why the same rule should not 
apply to the men engaged on interurban 
B passenger trains as applies to men on city 
d es. 

(2) That track-men on city tee be allowed 
an increase of 1 per cent per hour and on inter- 


SS 
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urban lines 14 cents per hour. While we 
recognize that these men are paid a higher 
wage than is usually paid to men doing this 
class of work, nevertheless we feel that, hav- 
ing regard to the conditions under which they 
are called upon to work, the company might 
well grant the increase suggested. 


(3) That motormen and conductors operat- 
ing one-man cars in Victoria be paid at the 
same rate as men doing similar work in Van- 
couver, viz., 68 cents per hour. While it ap- 
pears that the company is operating in Vic- 
toria without a profit, nevertheless we are 
unable to see why under any principle men 
doing the same work in Victoria ought not 
to be paid the same wage as those employed 
in Vancouver. 


(4) That in consideration of the men enter- 
ing into a three years’ agreement, thereby 
giving stability to the company’s operations, 
the company ought to pay for the third year 
an increase of 1 cent per hour to all motor- 
men and conductors. 


(5) That motor bus operators (Grandview 
line) be paid $130 per month. 


All of which is respectfully submitted this 
24th day of November, 1927. 


(Sed.) D. A. McDonatp, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) A. G. McCano.sss, 
Member of Board. 


Minority Report 


The Honourable Peter Hemnan, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—In accordance with your ap- 
pointment of the 30th of August, 1927, I 
served on the above Board of Conciliation, 
and finding myself not in agreement with the 
other members ‘of the Board, respectfully sub- 
mit the following as my report: 


That the evidence submitted by the em- 
ployees justified their requests for improved 
conditions and entitled them to receive a sub- 
stantial inicrease of wages. It was clearly es- 
tablished that wages in the majority of in- 
dustries and in the districts throughout which 
the company operates have increased on an 
average of 13 per cent during the life of the 
last agreement made between the company and 
the employees. Wage increases being received 
by fellow-citizens have a more direct bearing, 
and should have precedence of consideration 
over comparative wages being paid in: distant 
localities. 


- 
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That the increases in speed and volume of 
passengers being transported in conjunction 
with the increased density and speed of other 
street traffic, in like proportion has increased 


cars, and in my opinion fully justifies their 
requests for improvements to their standa: L 
of living. 3 
(Sgd.) Prercy R. BencoucH, 4 
Commissioner Representing the — 


the responsibility of those operating the street November 26, 1927. Employees. ; 
| | : 

CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF ; 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


EPORTS have been received of five 

cases recently settled by the Canadian 

National Railways Employees’ Board of Ad- 
justment No. 2. 

This Board was established towards the end 
of 1925 for the purpose of adjusting disputes 
arising between the management of the rail- 
ways and the clerks and certain other office 
and station employees. 
ployees coming under the Board are those 
given in the schedule of rules governing these 
classes which is contained in the existing 
agreement between the railways and the Can- 
adian Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 
Board of Adjustment No. 2. is seoapnpeett of 
the following members:— 


Representing the railways—Messrs. H. Mor- 
ton, Moncton, N.B., J. F. Aitchison, Toronto, 
Ontario, George Turvey, Toronto, J. M. 
Grieve, Toronto, Ontario. 


Representing the employees—Messrs. A. R. 
Mosher, Ottawa, Ontario, M. M. McLean, 
Ottawa; N. L. Preston, Winnipeg, Manitoba; 
and C. H. Minchin, Calgary, Alberta. 


An outline of earlier cases dealt with by the 
Board was given in the December, 1926, issue 
of this Gazerrr, and in previous issues. 


- Case No. 22.—Accounting Department— 


Atlantic Region. 


This case, concerning the claim of an em- 
ployee to the position of timekeeper and dis- 
tribution clerk, was presented to the Board 
last March. Shortly afterwards a sub-com- 
mittee of the Board was appointed to inter- 
view the parties to the dispute for the pur- 
pose of securing a settlement, and a settle- 
ment having been reached by this means, the 
case was closed on the docket of the Board. 


Case No. 23.—Accounting Department— 
Montreal. 


An employee in the Auditor of Agencies’ 
Accounting Department, Montreal, 
complained that promotion to a certain posi- 


The classes of em~ 


tion for which he claimed to be the senior 
qualified applicant, was awarded to a junior | 
employee. The company contended that the | 
appointment was made under the “grade to 
grade” rule under which a position is awarded 
to the applicant having sufficient merit and 
ability, and with the longest service in the 
next succeeding grade. The evidence indi 
cated that this case related to the same ques- 
tion as was involved in case No. 15 (LABouE 
Gazerte, July, 1926, page 646). The Board 
decided that the senior qualified applica 
should be awarded the position. 3 
Cases Nos. 24 and 25.—Accounting pépadll 
ment—Montreal. 4 


These cases, concerning the claim of em- 
ployees in the Auditor of Agencies’ Office, 
Accounting Department, Montreal, had been | 
presented to the Board last March, when con 
sideration of them was deferred. A _ satis 
factory settlement being reached later, 
cases were withdrawn with the Board’s con-— 
sent. 


Case No. 27.—Stores Department—Weste 
Region. 


Certain employees in the Stores Depa 
ment at Transcona, Manitoba, submitted an 
alleged grievance to the Board, who appoint- | 
ed a sub-committee to interview the parties 
concerned for the purpose of securing a settle- 
ment. A settlement was accordingly reached, q 
and the case was withdrawn. ; 


Reference was made in last month’s issue. 
of the Lasour Gazerre (page 1176) to the 
pension scheme applicable to the police force 
of the city of Calgary. According to later 
press reports, Mayor Osborne, of Calgary, has 
announced that owing to the cost involved 
(estimated at $50,000 annually) there would 
not be at present any general extension of a 
pension scheme to include all civic em- 
ployees. m 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1927 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during November 
was sixteen, as compared with twenty-one 
: the preceding month. The time loss for the 
month was greater than during November, 
1926, being 11,718 working days as compared 
with 9,892 working days during the same 
month last year. 


Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved ays 
Be NOV 21927208). 66% eae 16 1,868 11,718 
eS) ee ee = 21 4,058 46,844 
MENON 1 1926,. cise orsee s 13 1,133 9, 892 


- The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
_ well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
4 which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 

In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
— are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included 
E as such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 

_ of work involving six or more employees at its com- 

© mencement and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes 
~ involving less than six employees, are included in the 

2 published record only when ten days’ or more time loss 
is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is 
_ maintained in the Department, and the figures are given 
in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
_ clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
_ formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


vw eer 


_ Eleven disputes, involving 1,679 workpeople, 
were carried over from October. Six of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing prior to 
- November terminated during the month, and 
_two of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
during November also terminated during the 
month. At the end of November, therefore, 
there were on record eight strikes and lock- 
outs, as follows: bakers, Montreal, P.Q.; 
- ladies’ clothing factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; 
blacksmiths, Saskatoon, Sask.; stonecutters, 

Montreal, P.Q.; plasterers, Vancouver, B.C.; 
men’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, 
-P.Q.; cap factory workers, Hamilton, Ont.; 
and elevator erectors, Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 

mation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
although the unions or organizations concerned 
have not yet declared them terminated. In- 
formation is available as to four such dis- 
putes, namely, fur workers at Winnipeg, Man., 


2 


September 25, 1926; plumbers at Windsor, 
Ont., April 5, 1927; electrotypers at Toronto, 
Ont., December 20, 1926; and sheet metal 
workers at Montreal, P.Q., September 1, 1927, 
the last two being put on the list in November, 

Of the disputes which commenced during 
the month, three were to maintain union wages 
and working conditions, one for union shop 
and reduction in hours, and one against dis- 
missal of employees. -Of the eight strikes and 
lockouts which terminated during the month 
five were in favour of the employers, one in 
favour of the employees and two resulted in a 
compromise. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes, in addition to 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Putpwoop Curters, NorTHEerN 
Pulp wood cutters in a number of lumber 


ONTARIO.— - 


caihps in various parts of northern Ontario ~ 


ceased work in September, demanding increases 


in wages and improvements in working condi- 


tions or living conditions in the camps. In some 
cases the demands were granted, but in others 
the employees who ceased work secured em- 
ployment elsewhere. Exact information as to 
the number of workers involved and as to the 
time lost has not been available. The reports 
indicate, however, that these disputes began 
about September 7, 1927, and were over early 
in November, one employer involved not 
having completely replaced the strikers by the 
end of October. 


Baxers, Monrreat, P.Q.—In this dispute — 


which commenced in May two out of the six 
employers involved had settled with the union 
but during November it was reported that 
these employers had broken the agree- 
ment so that the number of strikers involved 
increased from 22 at the end of October to 73 
in. November. 


Lapvies’ CrorHine Factory Workers, Tor- 
onto, Ont.—In this dispute, an alleged lock- 
out commencing in June, 1926, the workers 
involved all secured work elsewhere by the 
end of November. The dispute is not re- 
corded as lapsed, however, as the union has 


initiated proceedings against the employer for. 


violation of contract and the case is set for 
trial in December. 


Men’s Crotaine Facrory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q.—This dispute, commencing June 4, 


1927, was called off by the union in November, 


all the workers involved haying secured work 
elsewhere. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING NOVEMBER, 1927 


Number| Time 

Industry, occupation and locality | of em- loss in Remarks 
ployees | working 
involved days 


i 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts occuring prior to November, 1927. 


Logeine— 
hern On- 
= alee + be sy teh mist as 10 50 |Commenced September 24, 1927, for increase in| 
wages. Lapsed early in November. 
MANUFACTURING— 7 
Vegetable Foods— ; re 
Bakers, Montreal, P.Q........ 73 1,300 |Commenced May 1, 1927, for increase in w: 


Unterminated. 
Ey at) ( cg sey tp goods oe 
ies’ clothi c work- 
faba, Toronto, Oita... I 4 50 |Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926; se 
ment of non-union conditions. Unterminated 


Men’s clothing factory workers 
Montreal, Pe cae he SS eM wicead Set aleve its ek Commenced June 4, 1927, against change to pi 


—_ rate system and to maintain union conditio 8 
Terminated November 1, 1927, in favour of 
employers. 

Printing and Publishing— 
Electrotypers, Toronto, Ont... 3 50 |Commenced December 20, 1926, against dischara | 
of employees for union activity. masts | ' 
Iron, Steel and Products— secured work elsewhere by the end of Novem 
*Blacksmiths, etc., Saskatoon, . 
ase Te: Te Beet 9 225 |Commenced May 17, 1927, for increase in wages | 
? and recognition of union. Unterminated. 4 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
Stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q... 40 750 |Commenced June 10, 1927, for increase in voae | 
Unterminated. 4 
ConstTRUCTION— a 
Buildings and Structures— 3 
Sheet metal workers, Mont- a 
Tact Pat gh A Pee re id di ain 3 50 |Commenced September 1, 1927, for increase in 
wages. Employees secured work elsewhere by 
= the end of November. 
d Plasterers, Vancouver, B.C.... 10 250 |Commenced October Pe 1927, to enforce employ- - 
a ment of union helpers. Untermina 
; Carpenters, Toronto, Ont...... 927 4,635 |Commenced October 5, 1927, for closed sho ae 
a ‘ terminated November 8, 1927. Compromise. 
“tas Building trades, Toronto, Ont. 600 3,000 |Commenced October 24, 1927, in sympathy with . 
es dispute of carpenters; ‘terminated November 8 
b: 1927. Compromise. 


es (b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during November, 1927. 
ne Minine— 
a Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarry- 


— ing— 

~ 4 Coal miners, Drumheller, Alta 90 270 |Commenced November 38, 1927, 
: of certain employees; termina 
M 1927, in favour of employer. 


Pr MANvUrACcTURING— 
= Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
Men’s clothing factory work- 
ers, Montreal, P.Q.......... 15 120 |Commenced November 4, 1927, to maintain union 
wages and working conditions: terminated Nov- 
ember 14, 1927, in favour of employees. 


Men’s clothing factory work- 
ers, Montreal, P.Q.......... 40 800 |Alleged lockout, commenced November 8, 1 ! 
union conditions as to overtime. Unterminat d.. 


cy 


Cap factory workers, Hamil- 


“ 
? 


. tony Ont fs sakiiew aos OTE : 9 63 |Commenced November 23, 1927, for union shop 
, and reduction in hours. Unterminated. 
z Constr ucTION— 
¥ Buildings and Structures— 
a Elevator erectors, Toronto, 
5 Gar te se Foote te eee 35 ~ 105 (Commenced November 29, 1927, to maintain union 
C wages and working conditions. Unterminated. 


* Reports indicate that the strikers have been replaced, but ‘th 6 
and on the strike benefit list of the union. : H ee is Lae employees 7 


Lot a Vers 
es. 


ae 


a) SS ae U 
. ”~ & 
te 
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ELEctTRoTYPERS, ToRonTO, ONT.—The workers 
involved in this dispute, commencing Decem- 
ber 20, 1926, owing to the discharge of em- 
ployees for union activity, having secured 
work elsewhere the dispute is recorded as ter- 
minated and is transferred to the list of dis- 


putes not called off by the union although 


employment conditions are no longer affected. 


Stronecurters, Montrean, P.Q—The num- 
ber of workers involved in this dispute, com- 
mencing June 10, increased from 20 at the 
end of October to 40 at the end of November, 
as, out of the eighty employees who had 


- secured work elsewhere since the strike began, 


~ Lasour 


twenty had again become unemployed. 


Sueer Meran Workers, Monrrear, P.Q.— 
The workers involved in this dispute, which 
commenced in September, having secured 


- work elsewhere, the dispute is recorded as 


terminated and transferred to the list of those 


_ strikes and lockouts which the union had not 


yet called off although employment conditions 


~ are no longer affected. 


CARPENTERS AND SYMPATHETIC STRIKE OF 


_ Bumprne Trapgs, Toronto, Ont.—The dispute 


involving carpenters who demanded a closed 


shop for the union to which they belonged, 


the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, and the sympathetic 
strike of other building trades commencing 
October 24, were settled early in November 
through the mediation .of the Minister of 
Labour as described in the issue of the 
Gazerte for November, it being 
agreed that the contractors would enter into 
an agreement with the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners to be in effect from 


_ January 1, 1928, when the agreement between 


the contractors and the Amalgamated Car- 
penters of Canada expires, all carpenters em- 
ployed by the contractors to work under the 
wages and working conditions of such agree- 


ment. A wage increase from 85 cents to $1 
_ per hour had previously been agreed to by 


the contractors. 


Coat Miners, DrumHELLER, ALTA—The em- 
ployees in one of the mines at Drumheller 
ceased work on November 3 because the com- 


pany had refused to employ three of the 


leaders in the strike which had terminated 
October 31, these men being among the 
leaders. On November 8 the strikers re- 
sumed work, their demands not having being 
granted. 


_ Cuoruine Facrory Workers, Mownrraat, 
P.Q.—In one of these disputes, commencing 
November 4, the employees ceased work to 


maintain the 44-hour week and the wage rates 
provided for by the union agreement, the 
employer having proposed to lengthen the 
hours and reduce the wages from $2 to $5 per 
week. On November 14 the employer having 
agreed to restore the union conditions, work 
was resumed, 


In the other dispute, commencing November 
8, it was reported that the employer had dis- 
missed workers who refused to work over- 
time unless paid at the rate of time and one- 
half. At the end of the month the dispute 
had not been terminated. 


Car Factory Workers, Hamirton, Ont.— 
The employees involved in this dispute ceased 
work on November 23 to secure a union shop 
and a reduction in hours from forty-nine per 
week to forty-four. Early in December it was 
reported that work was resumed, the demands 
of the employees having been substantially 
granted. 


Exzvator Erectors, Toronto, Onr.—Eleva- 
tor erectors employed by an establishment in 
Toronto ceased work on November 29 as their 
employer was alleged to have violated the 
union agreement in settlement of a strike 
which terminated on October 3, 1927. The 
management having agreed to adhere to the 
terms of the agreement, work was resumed on 
December 2. 


Population of Australia 


The Australian Commonwealth Statistician | 
and Actuary has made available an estimate 
of the population of Australia of 6,167,429 
as at June 30, 1927, comprising 3,154,121 
males and 3,013,308 females. The total in- 
crease for the year was 123,505. Of the in- 
crease, the excess of births over deaths ac- 
counted for 75,442, while the excess of ar- 
rivals over departures accounted for 48,063. 

The figures indicate that since the census 
of April, 1921, the population of Australia 
increased by 731,695, made up of 502,186, due 
to natural inerease, or 69 per cent of the total 


increase, and 229,509, or 31 per cent, due to 


excess of atrivals over departures. The in- 
crease represents an average of slightly more 
than 2 per cent per annum. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER , 


COUNTRIES : 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazurts from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1927, as an addendum 
to the review of strikes and lockouts in Can- 
ada during 1926. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, so that for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of disputes reported as be- 
ginning in October was 27, involving 7,800 
workpeople. In addition, 16 disputes were 
carried over from the previous month, making 
the total number of disputes in progress during 
the month, 43. The total number of work- 
people involved in all disputes was 10,500. and 
the time loss 40,000 working days. 


Of the 27 disputes beginning in October, 
6 arose out of proposed reductions in wages, 
6 over other wages questions, 8 on questions 


_ respecting the employment of particular classes 


or persons, 2 on details of working arrange- 
ments and 5 on other questions. 


Settlements were reached in 24 disputes, 9 
in favour of workpeople, 6 in favour of em- 


_ ployers and 9 ended in compromise. 


A strike of coal miners near Glasgow took 
place from October 5 to 8 for the reinstate- 
ment of workmen dismissed for loading alleged 
excessive amounts of dirt with the coal. A 


_ settlement was reached on October 8 when 
the workmen in question were reinstated and 


a dirt scale was fixed by mutual agreement. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for the month of Sep- 


_ tember show 39 disputes beginning during the 


month, with 44 disputes in effect at the end 
of the month. The number of workers in- 
volved in disputes beginning in the month was 


_ 12,514, and the number involved in disputes 


at the end of the month was 197,101. The 


number of man-days lost during the month in 


all disputes was 4,959 ,509, 


Bituminous Coal Miners’ Dispute-—The 
situation with regard to this dispute was prac- 
tically unchanged during November. In Ohio > 
the miners appealed to the courts against 
eviction orders, but were unsuccessful, the 
Superior Court handing down the opinion that 
mining companies had the right to evict 
strikers from company houses. Disorders con= 
tinued both in Ohio and Pennsylvania. In 
Pennsylvania, the Governor agreed to inva 
gate charges of abuse of strikers by coal co 
panies’ police. On November 21, the Presi: 
dent of the American Federation of Labo 
the President of the United Mine Workers 
and a delegation of labour leaders requested 
President Coolidge to call a conference of the . 
two parties to the dispute. The President 
however was of the opinion that under present 
economic conditions he did not consider that 
a conference would be of any value at the 
moment, but the matter was referred to the 
Department of Labour which would offer it 
conciliation services if the opportunity pre-= 
sented itself. 


Lignite Coal Miners’ Dispute, om 
This strike, which began on October 18 for an — 
increase in wages, was still in progress at the — 
end of November. Picketing was resumed and 
grave disorders occurred. On November 21, 
skirmish between strikers and state police at — 
one mine resulted in the death of five strikers, _ 
several others being wounded. At the end of 
November, the Governor of the State was 
attempting to bring about a settlement. 7} 


Belgium 


During September, 20 disputes began and 
11 disputes were still in progress from August. — 
The number of workers involved in all dis- — 
putes was 8.505 and the time loss 124,545 work- 
ing days. Of the 20 disputes beginning in 
the month, 13 were over wages questions, A 
over discharge of workers and the remaining 
3 over other questions. Settlements were - 
reached in 19 disputes, 5 in favour of workers 
10 in favour of employers and 4 by compro- 
mise. 


Denmark 
During the year 1926, there were 32 diad 


putes involving 1,050 workers and code 
in a time loss of 23,000 working days. 


fing 
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Finland 


During September, 16 disputes were in pro- 
gress involving 95 establishments and 10,570 
workers. 


Germany 


_ During the second quarter of 1927, 246 
_ strikes and 28 lockouts terminated, involving 
4331 establishments. The total number of 
_ workers affected was 95,870, of whom 94,302 
“were directly and 1,568 indirectly affected. 
The time loss for all workers involved in 
disputes was 1,085,816 working days. Classified 
according to causes, 92,419 workers were in- 
volved in disputes concerning wages, 44,651 in 
- disputes concerning hours and 37,493 in disputes 
over other questions. Classified by results, 45,671 
- workers were involved in disputes which ended 
-in favour of workers, 38,216 in disputes which 
ended in compromise and 10,415 in disputes 
- which ended in favour of employers. 
In the textile industry, a lockout of 63,000 
- workers in the Rhineland was declared on No- 
3 Becember 9, following demands for a new agree- 
“ment involving wage increases of 20 per cent. 
aN board of arbitration succeeded in bringing 
4 about a settlement, granting increases of from 
4 to 10 per cent and a 48-hour week, and 
_ work was resumed on November 15. 


Netherlands 


During August, 11 disputes began, 9 of which 
involved 745 workers. During September, 18 
disputes began, 14 of which involved 1,932 
- workers. 


Poland 


During the first quarter of 1927, 121 dis- 
putes began, involving 1,392 establishments 
and 114,536 workers. The time loss in this 
period was 1,186,312 working days. ‘ 


Sweden. 


During the year 1926, 206 disputes began 
in Sweden, of which 191 were strikes, 4 lock- 
outs and 11 unclassified disputes. The num- 
bers involved were 504 employers and 52,891 
workers. The time loss was 1,711,200 working 
days. Of the 206 disputes, 124 were over 
“wages questions, 8 over union questions and 
51 for various or unknown causes. The re- 
sults of the disputes were: 32 in favour of em- 
ployers, 35 in favour of workers, 116 ended in 
compromise and in the case of 23 disputes, 
the result was unknown. 


> 
. 


Australia 


A dispute involving all shipping companies 
(with the exception of the Commonwealth 
Line and the Tasmanian Service) and about 
50,000 longshoremen and other workers is 
reported to have tied up all shipping at Aus- 
tralian ports from December 1 to 6. The 
cause of the dispute was the decision: of the 
Arbitration Court regarding overtime work. 
A settlement was reported to -have been 
reached on December 6, the terms of which 
were not published. 


Rent Control in Italy 


Measures have been taken in Italy to pre- 
vent an excessive rise in rents in consequence 
of the re-establishment of freedom of agree- 
ment by a Ministerial Decree dated January 
1, 1926. As a final appeal for moderation 
launched some time ago by the Landlords’ 
Association failed to produce the desired re- 
sults, the government recently decided to 
revive the system of rent control in a modi- 
fied form. The rent of dwellings with not 
more than five rooms was reduced to four 
times the pre-war level, a decrease of 15 per 
cent; that of dwellings with six to eight rooms 
by 10 per cent; and that of shops and business 
premises by 10 to 20 per cent. The reductions 
apply to premises wholly or partially sub-let, 
but small apartment houses of the ‘cheap 
housing’ type managed by co-operative or 
cheap housing societies are exempt from the 
provisions of the Decree. Disputes arising in 
connection with the enforcement of the 
Decree are to be submitted to a justice of the 
peace. who will give his services without cost 
in all such matter. 

In Government circles it is hoped that the 
reduction in the rent of retail shops will re- 
sult in a further decrease in the price of 
articles sold, and that this in turn will con- 
tribute to the success of the campaign against 
the high cost of living undertaken by the 
Government, 

At the session of the Italian Cabinet which 
opened on October 17, the Prime Minister 
gave an account of the internal situation of 
the country, stating among other things that 
as a result of the measures taken to reduce 
rents, 346,375 suits had been brought; on™ 
Oateber 10 there remained only 10,527 to be 
heard. As regards the question of farm- . 
leases, the Government had not thought it 
necessary to legislate, but had encouraged the 
establishment of joint committees in each 
province, These two important problems, 
added Mr. Mussolin, could be considered as 
solved. 
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DRAFT CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF EIGHTH AND! 
NINTH SESSIONS, INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


Order in Council Adopted Determining Questions of Jurisdiction 
Involved Therein : 


HE Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions adopted by the International Lab- 

our Conference of the League of Nations at 
its Eighth and Ninth Sessions in 1926* were 
referred to the Law Officers of the Crown in 
‘Canada with a view to determining whether, 
and to what extent, the subject matters in- 
volved were within the competence of the 
Parliament of Canada or of the Provincial 
Legislatures, in order that the Draft Con- 
ventions and Recommendations might be 
brought before the authority or authorities 
within whose competence the matters in each 
case lay for the enactment of legislation or 


- other action, in conformity with the require- 


ments of Article 405 of the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany and the corresponding article 
of the other peace treaties. The Law Officers’ 
report was submitted to the Privy Council 
by the Minister of Justice and an Order in 
council approving of the same was adopted on 
November 16th in the terms following :— 


P.C. 2153 
November 16, 1927. 


The Committee of the Privy Council have 
had before them a report, appended hereto, 
from the Minister of Justice, stating that he 
has had under consideration, upon reference 
from the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
the authentic texts of the draft conventions 


- and recommendations adopted by the Inter- 


national Labour Conference at its eighth and 
ninth sessions (26th May, 5th June, 1926 and 
7-24th June, 1926) with a view to determining 
whether, and to what extent, the subject 
matter of these several draft conventions and 
recommendations lies within the competence 
of Parliament or of the provincial legislatures, 
in order that the said draft conventions and 
recommendations may be brought by the 
Dominion Government (in discharge of its 
obligation under Article 405 of the Treaty of 
Peace with Germany and the corresponding 
article of the other treaties of peace) before 
the authority or authorities within whose 
competence the matter in each case lies for 
the enactment of legislation or other action. 

The Committee concur in the opinions of 
the Minister as set out in the said report and 


*The text of these Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations was given in the LABOUR 
GazerTTE, July, 1926, pages 678-690. 


advise that a copy hereof and of the reportt 
of the Minister of Justice, if approved, to-- 
gether with authenticated copies of the said | 
draft conventions and recommendations, be: 
transmitted to the Lieutenant-Governors of the : 
respective Provinces, for the consideration } 
their respective Governments, with a view t0) 
the enactment of legislation or such other t 
action upon the parts of the subject matterr 
of the several draft conventions and recom-- 
mendations within the provincial sphere & 4 
jurisdiction, as each Government may be : 
vised to take. ; i 
All of which is respectfully submitted for 
Your Excellency’s approval. 


E. J. Lemames, 
Clerk of the Privy C 


To His Excellency the Governor General ¢ 
Council: 


The Undersigned has had under consider- 
ation, upon reference from the Honourable: 
the Minister of Labour, the authentic texts: 
of the draft conventions and recommendations : 
adopted by the International Labour Confer- ; 
ence at its eighth and ninth sessions (26th 
May, 5th June, 1926 and 7-24 June, 1926) with 
a view to determining whether, and to whi 
extent, the subject matter of these sever: 
draft conventions and recommendations 
within the competence of Parliament or 
the provincial legislatures, in order that the 
said draft conventions and recommendations 
may be brought by the Dominion Government 
(in discharge of its obligation under Article 
405 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany and 
the corresponding article of the other treaties 
of peace) before the authority or authori 
within whose competence the matter in each 
case lies for the enactment of legislation o} 
other action. : 

The different subjects dealt with by the 
several draft conventions and recommenda- 
tions above mentioned are indicated by their 
respective captions, as follows: ‘ 


I. Draft Convention concerning the 
Simplification of the Inspection of 
Emigrants on Board Ship. ae 
II. Recommendation Concerning the Pro 
tection of Emigrant Women : 
Girls on Board Ship. ~ er 
III. Draft Convention concerning Seamen’s 
Articles of Agreement. 
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IV. Draft Convention concerning the Re- 
patriation of Seamen. 

Y. Recommendation concerning the Re- 
patriation of Masters and Appren- 
tices, 

VI. Recommendation concerning the General 
Principles for the Inspection of the 
conditions of Work of Seamen. 


The several draft conventions and recom- 


mendations may conveniently be dealt with 
in the order of their enumeration above. 


1. The provisions of this convention look to 


securing simplification of the inspection of 
emigrants on board ship in accordance with 
the principles thereby enunciated. The only 
obligation which ratification appears actually 
_to involve is acceptance, subject to certain 
_ qualifying provisions, of the general principle 
that the official inspection carried out on 
board an emigrant vessel for the protection 
- of emigrants shall be undertaken by not more 


than one government; 
7 


but, practically, the 
obligations which will result from ratification 
appear to be of a wholly contingent nature. 
Article 3 provides, in part, that “If an Official 


“Inspector of emigrants is placed on board an 


emigrant vessel, he shall be appointed, as a 


- general. rule, 


country whose flag the vessel flies.” 


by the Government of the 


The 


principal duties of the official inspector, if 
- appointed, are to ensure the observance of 


the rights which emigrants possess under the 


laws of the country whose flag the vessel flies 
or such other law as is applicable or under 
international agreements or the terms of their 
contracts of transportation: Articles V, and 


VI. 
Only in the event of the appointment of 


such an inspector would any obligation appear 
to follow. upon the ratification of the con- 


vention. Ratification, 


however, would be 


without practical utility unless it were in- 


4 


; 


& 
oe 


tended to provide for such a system of in- 
_ spection, and, therefore, it is necessary, for 
the purpose ‘of considering the question of 
legislative competence in relation to the sub- 
ject matter of the convention to treat the 


convention as if it affirmatively required the 
establishment of such a system of inspection 
on board emigrant vessels. 


As between the Dominion and the provinces, 
the Parliament of Canada has exclusive 


authority to make laws relating to “Navi- 


gation and Shipping” (s. 91, ss. 10, B.N.A. 
_ Act, 1867) ;. “Ferries. between a Province and 
any British or Foreign. Country or between 
two Provinces” (s. 91, ss. 18); “Lines of 
Steam or other ships.. .. _.extending beyond 
_ the Limits of the Province” (s. 91, ss. 29 
and: s. 92, ss. 10 (a)); “Lines of Steam Ships 
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between the Province and any British or 
Foreign Country” (s. 91, ss. 29; s. 92, ss. 10 
(b)); and also a epee but paramount 
legislative authority in relation to “immi- 
gration into all or any of the Provinces” 
(s. 95). The Parliament of Canada is there- 
fore, as between the Dominion and the prov- 
inces, the competent authority to deal with 
this convention, but that consideration does 
not dispose of the question of legislative com- 
petence in relation to the subject matter of 
the convention. The proposals of the con- 
vention are substantially to be carried out on 
board emigrant vessels “by the Government 
of the country whose flag the vessel flies.” 
Moreover, they involve in respect of such 
vessels extraterritorial effect of the legislation 
required for the proposed system of inspection. 
The power of the Canadian Parliament in re- 
lation to shipping is much circumscribed by 
the Imperial Merchants Shipping Act, 1894, 
which, as to many of its provisions, is ex- 
pressly extended to the British Dominions. 
The modified power to repeal the provisions 
of the Merchants Shipping Act, 1894, given 
to Colonial legislatures by section 735 of that 
Act, does not extend to the provisions of 
Part I, which relate to registry, or Part III, 
which relate to emigrant ships. The only 
registration possible in Canada is registration 
as a British ship under said Part I of the 
Imperial Act, but by Admiralty warrant of 
the 2nd (February, 1892, issued under the 
authority of section 73 of the Merchants 
Shipping Act, 1894, and by Order in Council 
(Can.) PC. 843 of the 26th April, 1922, 
merchant ships registered in Canada were 
authorized to wear the red ensign defaced in 
the fly by the Dominion coat of arms—i.e., 
the Canadian red ensign. These vessels may, 
no doubt, be said to fly the Canadian flag. 
The provisions of Part III, relating to emi- 
grant ships, apply to all voyages from the 
British Isles to any port out of Europe (sec. 
364) and, subject to certain modifications, to 
every ship carrying steerage passengers on a 
colonial voyage as defined in the Act (secs. 
365 and 270). There does not, however, 
appear to be any provision in Part ‘TIT for the 
appointment of an inspector of emigrants to 
travel on board an emigrant vessel and to be 
charged with the duties mentioned in Articles. 
5 and 6 of this Convention. Consequently, 
legislation upon the subject matter of the 
convention, as regards vessels registered in 
Canada, is not incompetent to the Parlia- 
ment of Canada by reason of any repugnancy 
to existing Imperial legislation. The legisla- 
tion of Parliament is, however, subject to the 
limitation that its-laws can have no effective 
operation beyond the territorial limits of the 


Dominion, except possibly as tto persons domi- 
ciled or resident within the Dominion and 
only temporarily absent therefrom. 

Upon these considerations, the undersigned 
is of the opinion that, in the absence of Im- 
perial legislation dealing with the subject 
matter of this convention as regards all Bri- 
tish ships generally or enabling the Parlia- 
ment of Canada to give effect to the proposals 
of the convention as regards all ships regis- 
tered in Canada, wherever they may be, 
legislative action to carry out this convention 
ig within the competence of Parliament in re- 
lation only to such vessels registered in Can- 
ada as are controlled or operated by persons 
domiciled or resident within the Dominion 
whilst they are outside the territorial limits 
of Canada, but in relation to all vessels regis- 
tered in Canada whilst they are within the 
territorial limits of the Dominion. The Im- 
migration Act (Dom.) contains several pro- 
visions relating to inspection abroad and on 
board ship and provides certain protection for 
emigrants (vide, secs. 25, 56, 57,58 sub-s. 4, and 
59): There does not, however, appear to be 
any provision for the appointment of an 
official inspector to travel on board emigrant 
ships for the purpose of insuring the enforce- 
ment of any laws or regulations or agree- 
ments for the protection of emigrants on 
board. 


II. The proposal of this recommendation is 
that where fifteen or more women or girls, 
unaccompanied by a responsible person, are 
carried as emigrants on board an emigrant 
vessel a properly qualified woman who has 
no other duty to fulfil on board shall be ap- 
pointed to give such emigrants any material 
or moral assistance of which they may stand 


- in need without in any way encroaching upon 


the authority of the master of the vessel, and 
that she shall report to the authority making 
the appointment and her report shall be 
available for the use of the Governments 
which may be concerned. 

' Although the recommendation is silent upon 


_ the point, it is presumably contemplated that 


the appointment mentioned shall be made, as 
in the case of the official inspector of emi- 


grants, by the Government of the country 


whose flag the vessel flies, and if that be the 
case, then the proposal of the recommenda- 
tion is, in the opinion of the undersigned, 
within the competence of Parliament to the 


same extent as are the proposals of the above 
convention. 


' The undersigned is informed that some 
years ago the Government appointed Gov- 


ernment conductresses on board ships carry- 
ing women emigrants from the British Isles 
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to Canada, but subsequently discontinued 
these appointments in favour of the appoi 
ment by the shipping companies of a conduc-— 
tress attached to the ship’s crew. It “ 
found that the work of such conductress w: 
more satisfactory. At the present time, b: 
arrangement between the Department of Im- 
migration and Colonization and the different 
British steamship companies, a conductress i 
carried as part of the crew on board all Briti L 
passenger ships engaged in carrying emigrants 
to Canada. They afford the women emi- 
grant passengers all needed assistance. They 
co-operate with the Department of Immigra-_ 
tion and Colonization and form the connect- 
ing link between the work of the Department’s _ 
women officers overseas and their women offi- | 
cers at ports of entry in Canada and o 
places in the Dominion. 


III. This convention is applicable to all sea- 
going vessels registered in the country of any 
member ratifying the convention, and to the 
owners, masters and seamen of such vessel, 
subject to certain specified exceptions. It con- 
tains a variety of provisions respecting th 
articles of agreement entered into between the 
shipowner or his representatives and the sea- 
men, the manner in which these articles shall_ 
be executed, the particulars to be contained 
therein respecting the conditions of his em- 
ployment, the mode and causes by which the ~ 
agreement shall be terminated, the circum- 
stances in which a seaman may be discharged 
or may demand his discharge, and other — 
cognate matters. 2. 

The undersigned is of the opinion, for ‘tha 
reasons given in relation to the convention — 
firsts above enumerated, that Parliament 
competent to give effect to the proposals of 
this convention with regard to all ships regis-— 
tered in Canada to which they are intended 
to apply in relation to articles of agreemen th 
entered into within Canada, but only with — 
regard to such registered ships as are con- 
trolled or operated by persons domiciled or 
resident in Canada in relation to articles of. 
agreement entered into outside of Canada, 
Provisions touching the subject matter of this. 
convention are contained in Part III of 
Canada Shipping Act, but additional legisla- — 
tion would appear to be necessary to give — 
effect to the provisions of the said convention. 


IV. This convention has the same applic 
tion as that last mentioned, and for the s 
reasons the undersigned is of the opinion | 
the Parliament of Canada is competen 
give effect to the proposals of this convention 
as regards all ships registered in Canada in 
relation to the repatriation of igerencipl within 
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the limits of the Dominion, but only with 
regard to such registered ships as are con- 
trolled or operated by persons domiciled or 
resident within Canada in relation to ‘the re- 
patriation of seamen outside of Canada. Legis- 
lation upon the same subject matter is con- 
tained in sections 203 to 209, 215 and 217, and 
265 to 268 of the Canada Shipping Act, and, 
with some necessary adaptations by way of 
amendment, will be adequate to give effect to 
the proposals of this convention. 

V. The proposal of this recommendation is 
that the national government shall take steps 
to provide for the repatriation of masters and 
duly indentured apprentices who are not cov- 
ered by the terms of the draft convention on 
the repatriation of seamen. 

The undersigned is of the opinion - that the 
subject matter of this proposal lies within the 
competence of Parliament to the same ex- 
tent as the subject matter of the convention 
last above mentioned. The provisions of the 
Canada Shipping Act cited above in connec- 
tion with the Convention on the Repatriation 
of Seamen apply, with one exception, only to 
seamen or apprentices. Section 215 provides, 


- however, for the repatriation of sick masters 


as well as seamen or apprentices, but this 
provision has no application in cases of ship- 
wreck or distress. “Additional legislation will 


be required to give effect to the proposals of 
this recommendation. 

VI. The undersigned is of the opinion that 
Parliament is competent to give effect to the 
principles set forth in this recommendation 
with regard to vessels registered in Canada, 
subject to this qualification, that no rights of 
inspection or compulsory powers could be as- 
serted or exercised with respect to such vessels 
whilst outside the territorial limits of Canada, 
except possibly in the case of such vessels 
registered in Canada as are controlled or 
operated by persons domiciled or resident in 
Canada. 

The undersigned recommend that a 
copy of this report, if approved, together with 
authenticated copies of the said draft con- 
ventions and recommendations, be trans- 
mitted to the Lieutenant-Governors of the re- 
spective provinces, for the consideration of 
their respective Governments, with a view ‘to 
the enactment of legislation or such other 
action upon the parts of the subject matter 
of the several draft conventions and recom- 
mendations within the provincial sphere of 
jurisdiction, as each Government may he ad- 
vised to take. 

Humbly submitted, 
(Sgd.) Ernest Lapointe, 
Minister of Justice. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


The Ratification of Draft Conventions 


N September 30 the total number of rati- 

fications of Draft Conventions registered 

with the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations was 236. 

At the same date, the number of Draft 
Conventions of which ratification had been 
authorized by the competent authority in the 
country concerned, but had not yet been 
registered with the Secretary-General of the 
League, was 34. 

During the past month, six new ratifications 
have been registered. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands has de- 
posited with the Secretary-General of the 


- League of Nations the instruments of ratifi- 


cation of the three following International 
Labour Conventions: 


(1) The Convention concerning equality of 


treatment for national and foreign workers 


as regards workmen’s compensation for acci- 


dents, adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its evens Session (Geneva, 


_ 1925). 


j —— 61297—34 


> 


ee 


(2) The Convention concerning workmen’s 
compensation for accidents, adopted at the 
same Session. 

(3) The Convention concerning the simpli- 
fication of the inspection of emigrants on 
board ship, adopted at the Eighth Session of 
the Conference (Geneva, 1926). 


The Government of Finland has informed 
the International Labour Office that it has 
deposited with the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations the instruments of rati- 
fication of two Conventions voted by the 
International Labour Conference: 


(1) The Convention concerning equality of 
treatment for national and foreign workers as 
regards workmen's compensation for acci-. 
dents; 


(2) The Convention concerning workmen’s 
compensation for occupational diseases. 
Finally, the Government of Great Britain © 
has ratified the Convention concerning the 
simplification of the inspection of emigrants 
on board ship, on condition that this ratifi- 
cation shall only take effect when the Conven- 


: 
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tion has also been ratified by France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Norway, and Spain. 


Canadian Member of Consultative Committee 


The Council of the League of Nations has 
created a permanent consultative committee, 
composed of 47 specially qualified members to 
study methods whereby effect might be given 
to the resolution adopted by the World Econ- 
omic Conference held at Geneva last May 
(Lasour Gazerre, July, 1927, page 769). Among 
the appointments approved by the Council 
was that of Dr. Adam Shortt, of Ottawa. Dr. 
Shortt was formerly professor of Political 
Science at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario, and is regarded as one of the fore- 
most authorities in Canada on economic sub- 
jects. He was a member of the committee 
which prepared the agenda for the World 
Economic Conference, and subsequently at- 
tended the conference. M. Theunis, formerly 
premier of Belgium, who presided over the 
Economic Conference, is to act as chairman 
of the consultative committee. 


The League of Nations and the International 
Labour Organization 


In the course of its last Session the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations examined a 
number of questions which affect, directly or 
indirectly, the International Labour Organi- 
zation and its work. 

In the first place, it approved the various 
recommendations adopted by the International 
Economic Conference relating to certain steps 
to be taken in regard to the agricultural, in- 

dustrial and commercial organization of the 
world. It will be the task of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to study the appli- 
eation of these recommendations in so far 


as it may have an influence on the standard 


of living and stability of employment of the 
workers, One of the recommendations re- 
quests the Economie Organization of the 
-League of Nations to collect periodically com- 
_ prehensive but definite and up-to-date infor- 
mation concerning the sources and supplies of 
_ raw materials, production, stocks, prices, wages, 
_ hours of work, conditions in the labour market, 
etc. It stipulates that the collation of the 


- Jast-mentioned data is to be entrusted to the 


- International Labour Office. Finally in 
setting up the Consultative Committee whose 
duty it will be to apply the recommendations 
of the Economic Conference, the Assembly 

recognized that the International Labour 
Office should assist in the constitution of this 
Committee and should be invited to submit 
the names of three members representing 
labour. , 


The Assembly adopted several resolutions 
relating to Russian and Armenian refugees. 
It is common knowledge that the responsibility 
for finding employment for these refugees rests 
with the International Labour Office and 
particularly with the Refugee Service under 
Mr. T. Johnson, Assistant High Commissioner _ 
for Refugees. In the course of the discussions 
in the Fifth Committee on this subject, Dr. — 
Nansen, High Commissioner for Refugees, Mr. — 
Albert Thomas, Director of the International 
Labour Office, and other speakers, drew atten- 
tion to the financial problems involved in the 
settlement of refugees. Governments were 
urged to increase the revolving fund by the 
issue of the special Nansen stamps, to ratify _ 
the agreements recommended by the Inter- 
governmental Conference of 1926, and to — 
facilitate the use of the Nansen passports. 
The importance of speedy action in these 
matters was emphasized. a. 


In the course of the discussion in the Fifth 
Committee and in the plenary meeting, Major 
Elliot (British Empire) referred to the 
problem of the 4,000 Russian refugees in 
Turkey who were threatened with expulsion. 
He pointed out that the Chief of the Refugee — 
Service of the International Labour Office had 
succeeded, during a visit to Angora, in obtain- _ 
ing from the Turkish Foreign Minister the 
suspension of a decree requiring that every- 
one should take up Turkish nationality or 
leave Turkey before August 1 last. 


The tenor of the resolutions adopted and 
the number of appeals made on behalf of the 
refugees, whatever their nationality, testify to 
the constantly increasing interest which is 
taken throughout the world in the work ac- — 
complished in this sphere by the League of 
Nations and the International Labour Organ- 
ization jointly. a. | 

The discussions which took place on the 
question of slavery were of the greatest in- 
terest to the International Labour Office. The 
office is studying the various forms of forced 
labour which, in certain of its aspects, is in- 
distinguishable from slavery. The ratification 
of the Slavery Convention urged in the reso- 
lution of the Assembly will go far to bring 
about the abolition of forced labour. The 
Committee of the Assembly which dealt with 
the Convention refrained from making any 
pronouncement on the question. of forced 
labour pending the conclusion of the inquiry 
which is being concluded into this subject by 
the International Labour Office, = 

On the proposal of the Fifth Committee. 
the Assembly adopted a resolution expressing 
appreciation of the work accomplished by the 


Child Welfare Committee. 20 
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The report of the Committee stated that it 
has decided to pursue, in collaboration with 
the International Labour Office, its inquiry 
into the effects of family allowances on the 
welfare of children. It also mentioned that, 
in connection with the inquiry into the mentai 
and physical recreation of children, the Inter- 
national Labour Office had been requested to 
communicate to the Secretariat the informa- 
tion in its possession on the utilization of 
workers’ spare time in its relation to child 
welfare. 

In the same connection attention may be 
drawn to discussions in the Second Commit- 
tee on the instruction of youth in the ideals 
and work of the League of Nations. In the 
course of a resolution on intellectual co-opera- 
tion submitted by this Committee and adopted 
by the Assembly, approval was given to the 
recommendations made by a sub-committee 
of experts for the instruction of children and 
youth in the existence and aims of the League, 
and the Secretary General was instructed to 
request Governments, so far as possible, to 
give effect to the recommendations. 

The International Labour Office, as one of 
the constituent institutions of the League of 
Nations, is included by implication in the 
resolution adopted. 

In the course of a discussion in the Second 
Committee on the work of the Health Organ- 
ization, Mr. Veverka (Czechoslovakia) re- 
called a proposal made by his Government tv 
the Fifth Assembly, that a comparative study 
should be undertaken of the health admin- 
istrations of the various countries, with a view 
to their keeping in touch and collaborating 
with the health insurance organizations and 
public health services. He was glad to note 
that the Health Committee had dealt with 
this question by appointing a mixed commit- 
tee with a secretariat composed of members 
of the Health Section and members of the 
Social Insurance Service of the Internationai 
Labour Office. That example had been im- 
mediately followed in Czechoslovakia, where a 
similar committee had been set up with the 
most encouraging results. 

Finally, the Assembly approved the budget 
of the International Labour Organization, for 
the financial year 1928, together with those 
of the Secretariat of the League and of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
after careful examination by the Fourth Com- 


Inittee. 


“The Deputy Director’s Visit to South Africa 


In response to an invitation from the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa, Mr. H. B. Butler, 


FE. sa pi Director of the International Labour 


fl 


' Labour -havying been abolished), 
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Office, recently left for the Cape. During the 
autumn he will visit the four provinces of the 
Union and will discuss with the authorities the 
ratification of the Conventions adopted by the 
International Labour Conference, and will 
have interviews with representatives of work- 
ers’ and employers’ organizations. 

The primary object of Mr. Butler’s visit 
is to disseminate in the Union more precise 
information as to the International Labour 
Organization, the principles on which it is 
based, and the activities in which it engages. 

Mr. Butler intends to stop in the princival 
industrial and mining centres and to take ad- 
vantage of his visit to acquire first-hand in- 
formation of the living conditions of white and 
coloured workers. e 


Visit to Northern Europe of Director of the 
International Labour Office 


At the recent session of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office, held in 
Berlin in October, Mr. Albert Thomas, 
Director of the International Labour Office,. 
submitted a report on his visit to the Scandi- 
navian and Baltic States during August last. 
In spite of the time of year, the Director was 
able to meet the Prime Ministers and re- 
sponsible authorities in practically every case. 
He came into contact with the most repre- 
sentative workers’ and employers’ organiza- 
tions in each country. Finally, his visits 
enabled him to investigate on the spot, in 
company with the competent authorities, the 
situation of each of the countries visited with 
reference to the Conventions adopted by the 
International Labour Conference, and to dis- 
cuss with them the possibility of new ratifi- 
cations. A warm reception was accorded him 
in every capital, and the press voluntarily gave 
him the publicity which always forms one’ 
of the advantages of these journeys from the* 
point of view of the Office. ; 


Denmark.—Denmark has ratified six Con- 
ventions. The Socialist Government which 
preceded the present Government had intro- 
duced Bills providing for the ratification of 
all the Conventions adopted at the Sessions 
of 1919, 1920 and 1921.- The Director dis- 
cussed the difficulties involved with the 
Minister of the Interior (the Ministry of- 
The diffi- 
culties are of two kinds, The first is the 
economic situation, which is generally believed - 
to have been adversely affected by the rapid — 
restoration of the currency; secondly, appre- 
hension and mistrust on the part of the group 
in power and public opinion with regard to 
several Conventions. It is possible that the 


highly developed system of collective agree- 
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ments may be an obstacle to the develop- 
ment of international, or even national, labour 
legislation. 

The Government is very anxious to demon- 
strate its desire to collaborate closely with the 
Office. It is prepared to support in Parlia- 
ment the ratification of certain agricultural 
and maritime Conventions. 

In Denmark the Director was confronted 
with a difficulty which he subsequently found 
in all the Scandinavian countries: the ques- 
tion of night work for women. Scandinavian 
women, adopting the motto “Equality first”, 
refuse to accept special protection for their 
sex, which, in their opinion, would place them 
at an economic disadvantage. The Director 
everywhere upheld with some success the 
principles of the Washington Convention, 
but there still exists a strong opposition in this 
matter. 


Norway—At the time of the Director’s 
visit Norway had ratified only two Conven- 
tions, those concerning unemployment and 
the employment of seamen. A report adopted 
by the Chamber of Deputies in May, 1927, 
formulated definite objects to a considerable 
number of Conventions. Nevertheless, the 

Prime Minister agreed to the Director’s sub- 
- mitting to him his observations on the report 
in question. The same report authorized the 

Norwegian Government to ratify two further 
Conventions, those concerning the minimum 
E age for employment at sea and the minimum 
age for employment as trimmers and stokers. 
_ These ratifications were promised. The Nor- 
Z wegian Government also proposed to draft 
a Bill for the ratification of the Convention 
concerning equality of treatment as regards 
workmen’s compensation for accidents. 

In spite of the difficult economic situation, 
similar in its causes and effects to that of 
- Denmark, some immediate progress may be 
looked for in Norway in the matter of inter- 
- national social legislation. 


i 


Sweden—In spite of changes in the Gov- 
ernment, Sweden has always shown a strong 
desire for sincere co-operation in the work of 
_ the International Labour Organization. Eleven 
Conventions have been ratified. 

A Bill is being drafted for the amendment 
of the Workers’ Protection Act of 1912, which 
may bring about further progress as regards 
_ the minimum age for admission to work in 
_ industry, the night work of women, child- 
- birth, and the night work of young persons. 
Ratification concerning compensation for occu- 
: am diseases seems likely to take place 
in the near future. 


__ Finland—Finland endeavoured to become a 
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zation even before belonging to the League 
of Nations, and has continually made sincere 
efforts to co-operate in international social 
policy. At the time of the Director’s visit, fq 
however, only seven. Conventions had been 
ratified. At an official Conference with the 
Minister of Social Affairs, two of his col- 
leagues, officials and representatives of employ- 
ers and workers, the Director discussed the 
situation as regards each Convention. In the ; 
case of the Hours Convention, a Bill pro- 
viding for ratification has been announced by ~ 
the Government in Parliament and will per- : 
haps be introduced during the autumn. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in the 
matter. The Convention concerning night 
work for women is obstructed by the same 
psychological difficulties as in the Scandina- 
vian countries. Since the Director’s visit rati- 
fications have been registered of the Conven- 
tions concerning compensation for occupational 
diseases and equality of treatment, and there 7 
seems to be a good prospect of ratification of — 
the Conventions concerning articles of agree- 
ment, repatriation of seamen, white lead, and 
the minimum age for admission to employment — 
in industry. In accordance with the Con- 
vention adopted by the Session of 1927, a Bill — 
concerning compulsory sickness insurance in 
industry will probably be introduced very 
soon. Great efforts for social progress are 
being made by.the Finnish Government. 


Esthonia.—Esthonia has ratified all the Con- 
ventions of the first three Sessions of the 
Conference, with the exception of the Child- 
birth Convention and the Hours Convention; 
in the case of the latter a Bill has been drafted 
providing for conditional ratification. The 
Conventions adopted in 1925 have also been — 
submitted to Parliament. The Director was — 
assured by the Minister for Social Affairs that 
the achievements of recent years will be 
followed up. The Conventions adopted in 
1926 will perhaps be introduced in Parliament 
in the near future. 


Latvia—Latvia is also very devoted to the 
work of labour protection. Ten Conventions 
have been ratified, and all the rest, without 
exception, have been submitted to Parlia- 
ment. The present Government is anxious to 
accomplish further progress and to form still 
cee contact with the International Lelnows 

ce. 


Itthuania.—Lithuania has not shown the > 
same interest in international labour legislation 
as the other Baltic States. Nine Bills were 
introduced at the time of admission to the — 
Organization, providing for ratification of the | 
Washington and Genoa Conventions, but no 
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further action was taken. Since then no Con- 


vention has been brought before Parliament. 
The Director discussed the situation with the 
Prime Minister. He reminded him of the 
general principles of the Treaty of Peace and 
of the measures of elementary humanity which 
all States, even the poorest and most back- 
ward economically, are eager to realize. It 
was agreed that closer and more energetic 


_ relations should be established. The Director 


ed ts nO ah 


also emphasized the necessity of renewed 


representation of Lithuania at the Confer- 
ence. 
The general impression received by the 


_ Director during his long and rapid journey 


was that, while internal political changes have 
a considerable effect on the progress of rati- 
fications, international labour legislation is 
now of such importance that it forms an 
integral part of the life of States, and no 
‘Government can neglect the work that has 
been undertaken. The visit paid by Mr. 
Thomas to the Scandinavian and Baltic 
States will doubtless have an excellent effect 
on the relations of the Organization with these 


_ peoples. 


Ratification by Germany of the Eight-Hour 
Day Convention 


The ratification by Germany of the Wash- 
ington ‘Convention concerning the employ- 
ment of women before and after childbirth 


3 was registered by the Secretary-General of 


the League of Nations on October 31. Ger- 
many has thus made herself, as the Federal 
Minister of Labour claimed during the recent 


session of the Governing Body in Berlin, “the 
first of the chief industrial countries to ratify 


- Slovene Kingdom, and Spain. 


this Convention, after bringing her legisla- 
tion into conformity on all points with its 
provisions.” She is actually the eighth 
country which has ratified it, the previous 
ratifications being those of Bulgaria, Chile, 
Greece, Latvia, Rumania, the Serb-Croat- 


How Germany has brought her legislation 


into harmony with the terms of the Conven- 


tion is described in an article published in the 
November issue of the International Labour 


Review (the monthly publication of the 


- International Labour Office), from the pen of 
- Ministerial Councillor Goldschmidt, of the 


Federal Ministry of Labour. The article 
points out that, by an Act of July 9, 1926, for 
the amendment of the Federal Insurance 
Code, the protection formerly provided for 


‘women before and after childbirth was ex- 


tended and provision was made for the pay- 


ment of maternity benefit; further, by an Act 
of July 16, 1927, relating ‘to the employment 


: ‘of omen before and | after childbirth, such 


other steps were taken as were necessary to 
adapt German legislation to the requirements 
of the Convention. 

In some respects, such as by the inclusion 
of workers in family undertakings within the 
scope of these measures, it is stated that the 
new legislation even goes substantially farther 
than the Convention. “Germany,” adds the 
writer, “need fear no comparison with the 
laws of other countries on maternity pro- 
tection. In fact, so far as concerns the 
provisions just described” (relating to immu- 
nity from employment during the period 
before and the period after confinement) 
“most of the States, including the great in- 
dustrial countries, are still below the level of 
the new German law.” 


Industrial Accidents 


The prevention of industrial accidents is one 
of the items on the agenda of the eleventh ses- 
sion of the International Labour Conference 
which is to open in Geneva on May 30 next. 
In preparation for this session the Interna- 
tional Labour Office has drawn up a general re- 
port on the subject and has recently submitted 
a draft of the same to a sub-committee of ex- 
perts on industrial safety which met in Geneva 
on November 3-5. The sub-committee ex- 
pressed a desire to see attention focussed on 
the scourge of industrial accidents, and in- 
cidentally that efforts should be made to estab- 
lish uniform and comparable accident statis- 
tics, Physical pain, impoverishment, privations 
for wives and children, a lowering of earning 


capacity—these represent for the victims some | 


of the deplorable results of accidents, While 
these sufferings may to some extent be relieved 
by systems of compensation, the loss to the 
community remains the same, 

In the United States, in 1924, it is Ae 


that there were 21 232 fatal ingucael acci- 


dents, and 2,324,829 non-fatal. 

In "Germany, in 1925, official reports re- 
corded 5,265 fatal accidents, and 50,769 acci- 
dents’ entailing permanent incapacity, partial 
or total; the number of injured persons in re- 


-ceipt of compensation was 428,421. 


In Great Britain, in 1926, 139,963 accidents 
(806 fatal). were reported, apart from accidents 
in mines, which in the previous year nurob tee 


169,228: 


In Thaly., in 1923, the compensation paid in 


respect of 357,322 "industrial accidents (1,258 


fatal, and 25,084 resulting in permanent dis- 


ability) amounted to, 169,903,000 lire. 


In Germany, in 1926, the expenditure on 
compensation amounted to 260,000,000 marks. 


In the United States, the number of days lost — 


by. accidents in 631, (Tams alone amounted in 


1926, to 3,012,757. 
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Information in regard to measures which are 
being taken in Canada for the avoidance of in- 
dustrial accidents has been furnished to the In- 
ternational Labour Office for inclusion in its re- 
port, The Department of Labour of Canada 
has maintained and published statistics of in- 


LABOUR’S NEW CO-PARTNERSHIP 
Part of an Address on “Interpretations of Costs—Erroneous and Other’, by David 
Kerr, Chartered Accountant, Montreal, delivered before the Canadian Society of 
Cost Accountants, in McGill University, Montreal, November 10, 1927 


T the Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labour, held at Los 
Angeles in October, 1927, Labour decided that 
“unless workers are to be put at a disad- 
vantage in maintaining the advancing wages, 
Unions must gather their own statistics and 
make their own interpretations of the statis- 
tics compiled by Statistical Bureaus and em- 
ployers.” In other words, if the outlook indi- 
cates profits warranting it, labour wishes a 
share of these profits by way of an increase in 
wages. 

Any plan that may be adopted in order to 
minimize the number of strikes and resultant 
loss in wages to labour, loss in profits to 
capital, and inconvenience to the public in 
general, is well deserving of receiving a most 
careful study, and of being given reich ey 
support from all quarters. 

‘To most of the demands made for increases 

in wages, the reply has been that profits do not 
warrant the complying with the requests. So 
that Capital first raised the question of 
ability to meet demands being based upon 
profits of the industry concerned. Now 
Labour will endeavour to see what can be 
accomplished by being guided, to a greater 
extent than formerly, by considering the earn- 
ings question before deciding upon strike 
measures, if the spirit of the new plan be 
properly construed. The importance of this 
new attitude, and its far-reaching effect, must 
not be under-estimated. 
- One of the greatest, if not the greatest, de- 
terrent in effecting speedier settlement of 
differences between Capital and Labour has 
been a decided lack of confidence in the argu- 
ments, etc. put forth by Capital when negio- 
tiating with Labour. And there has been an 
abundance of justification for this distrust 
when questions of earnings have been brought 
into the discussions. 

What are the important points that will re- 
quire careful attention in carrying out the 
new policy of Labour? Some of them are as 
follows :— 

1, All cards, of Capital and of Labour, must 

be put on the table when discussing ques- 


 ” 


dustrial accidents since October, 1903. 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards which are in . 
existence in various provinces are engaged a 
in the prevention of accidents. The co-Oeen : 
tion of employers and workers is also being a 
employed to the same end, 


tions: frankness and honesty must prevag 
at all times. 


2. Labour cannot be asked to consider any 
return on watered capitalizations: calcu- 
lations of earning returns must be on 
capitalization excluding inflation. 


3. Methods of valuation of fixed eee ) 
Corporations will require to be carefu 
reviewed by Labour, in order to ensu 
just dealing. 


4, Labour will have to appreciate. that fair 
and reasonable average annual returns 
must be allowed on actual investments 
in industry, based on risks involved. 


5. “Window dressing” of accounts and other 
statements, by way of erroneous distri- 
bution of expenditures, or otherwise, mu st 
be eliminated. . 2 


6. Labour must endeavour to give its best 
efforts, reduce absenteeisms, and other- 
wise assist for the mutual benefit. 5 

7. Labour must not conclude that wages will 
be either maintained or increased. They 
must be prepared for necessary reductions. 


8. Statistics are not sufficient to conclude as 
to the future of corporations, as they refer 
to past history only. In judging whether 
or not future business is likely to warrant 
maintaining or increasing wage standards, 
other factors, besides statistics, must be 
considered, xt 


9. Subsidiary companies, as well as Parent 5 
or Holding Companies, must reveal th 
operations, and these must be on the basis 
of conducting business as separate ind . 
pendent units, irrespective of how the 
trolling Capital Stocks are owned. Th 
control of the ‘Capital Stocks should sid 
affect what price should be received fi r 
goods sold, work done, etc. % 

10. Riautintogd of the market value of sl 
of Capital Stocks of Corporations do 
afford a reliable business “yard-stick” 
gauge to guide negotiations. The 
range of Stock Market fluctuations dur: 
the present year is quite sufficient 


* 
; 
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clearly demonstrate this, there having 
been no corresponding variations in busi- 
ness conditions. 

11. Labour will not contribute to past losses 
of corporations or agree to take very low 
wages even if profits cannot be obtained 
by Capital. The so-called, but undefined, 
“living wage” must always be paid to 
Labour, no matter what happens to 
Capital. 

The working of Labour’s new co-partnership 
- plan will be watched with considerable inter- 
_ est. 


Nor must the fact be overlooked that many 
of the largest, as well as other, corporations 
are constantly encouraging, by energetic 
selling campaigns, their employees to become 
stockholders, 

If there is sincerity behind the incessant 
ostentatious appeals for the application of the 
“Golden Rule”, there is now offered one of the 
greatest opportunities for its practical demon- 
stration in minimizing the difficulties between 
Capital and Labour. 


RECENT MOVEMENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN TOWARDS PEACE 


3 URING recent months several movements 
: have been evident in Great Britain, 
_ arising out of a general desire for peace in 
- industry. Some of these movements are 
- described in the following paragraphs. 
Trades Union Congress—At the fifty-ninth 
annual Trades Union Congress, held at 
Edinburgh, commencing September 5, the 
subject of industrial peace was more or less 
prominent. In his presidential address, Mr. 
George Hicks raised the question in the form 
of a tacit invitation to the employers. 
Urging the wider use of joint consultation, 
the chairman of the T. U. C. stated that 
much fuller use could be made of the 
machinery for negotiation between employers 
and employed, declaring that “practically 
nothing has as yet been done to establish 
effective machinery of joint conference 
between the representative organizations 
entitled to speak for industry as a whole.” 
Advocating a direct “get-together” form of 
negotiation rather than a conference under 
Government or other auspices, Mr. Hicks 
- proceeded :— 

“Such a direct exchange of practical views 
between representatives of the great organized 
_ bodies who have responsibility for the conduct 
of industry and know its problems at first hand 
would be of far greater significance than the 
suggestion, which has been made in certain 
quarters for a spectacular national conference, 
under Government or other auspices, to discuss 
a vague aspiration towards ‘industrial peace.’” 
_ This suggestion in the presidential address 
was substantiated by the General Council’s 
report to the convention, which concluded :— 
“The extent to which the Confederation of 
Employers’ Organizations controls questions of 
veel policy . . . points to the necessity 
for centralized negotiations to deal with general 
questions for the whole movement. The General 
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co-ordination should be in the hands of the 
T. U. C. through the medium of the General 


Council therefore reconimends that this necessary - 


IN INDUSTRY 


These overtures were repeated on October 
19 in a speech delivered at Battersea by Mr. 
W. M. Citrine, secretary of the Trades Union 
Congress, who was reported to have declared 
that “the trade unions believe that they can 
make a constructive contribution to industry 
and are ready to meet the employers for a 
discussion of the terms and conditions upon 
which co-operation is possible for the improve- 
ment of conditions in industry.” Referring to 
the decision of the T.U.C. at Edinburgh he 
said :— 

“That decision was perfectly clear. It was 
that if anything is to be achieved in the 
establishment of better relationships between 
employers and workers, it could only be done 
through representative organizations of the 
employer and the trade unions.” 

On the same evening, speaking at 
Birmingham, the Minister of Labour said he 
hoped that the employers would respond to 
the offer, and endorsed the statement of the 
T. U. C. secretary that the willingness to 
co-operate should be expressed by represenita- 
tive bodies on both sides. 


Employers’ Proposals—The employers’ body 
which replied to these overtures was the 
National Confederation of Employers’ Organ- 
izations, which represents federations in 
industries employing 7,000,000 workpeople. 
This organization in its official declaration 
welcomed and endorsed the sentiment ex- 
pressed at the Edinburgh convention of the 
Trades Union Congress in furtherance of 
peace in British industry, and agreed with 
the unions that political intervention was 
unnecessary. However, the Confederation 
differed as to the method of effecting indus- 
trial peace, and considered that such 
co-operation could best be sought in individual — 
industries, This section of the employers’ — 
reply was as follows:— | 

“Tt is in the individual works that that spirit 
of mutual understanding must find its ultimate 
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expression in practical results. The methods 
for attaining these results. must vary from 
industry to industry according to the problems 
which the particular industry has to face, and 
the Confederation would therefore wish to 
record its view that it is in the individual 
industries—in their organizations and in the 
day-to-day contact in the works—that the most 
ready and effective means present themselves 
for developing and applying the spirit of 
industrial good-will which is so vital to the 
future welfare of this country, and which the 
Confederation will at all times be anxious to 
further and support.” 


Mansion House Conference-—Another move 
toward industrial peace was made at the 
“Mansion House Conference”. At the invita- 
tion of the Lord Mayor of London, a confer- 
ence of British employers, labour leaders and 
officials of the Brotherhood Movement was 
held at the Mansion House, London, on 
October 17, to consider what could be done 
to secure peace in industry. At this confer- 
ence, over which the Lord Mayor presided, 
one of the most notable addresses was that 
made by Sir Alfred Mond, M.P., in which 
he again emphasized the establishment of a 
League of Industrial Peace, composed of all 
classes, having a definite program, a definite 
policy and definite sanctions. In asserting 
the need for such a scheme, modelled 
apparently upon the League of Nations, he 
declared that “the whole of our industrial 
future would be jeopardized unless we could 
obtain a steady continuous program of 
production and development in this country.” 
He stated that in the company with which 
he was associated the (Brunner-Mond Com- 
pany) there had not been a labour dispute 
during 53 years, and his experience was that 
the operation of works councils was all to 
the good. Continuing, he urged that the 
scheme be kept entirely out of party politics, 
and insisted that it must be something so 
strong that every party would have to accept 
it; something so sound that the common 
feeling of the nation would insist on its being 
implemented. In conclusion he stated that 
the policy of low wages and long hours as 
a remedy for industrial depression, was a 
retrograde step, and in lieu thereof he urged 
high production, cheap costs and high wages. 


Copartnership—Another organization which 
_ is working in somewhat the same direction 
_ but by different methods is the Industrial 
Copartnership Association—a body whose 
objective is to bring about an organization 
in industry based upon the principle of 
labour co-partnership. At a conference of this 
association, held on October 14 in Manchester, 
aspects of copartnership and profit-sharing 
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were discussed. One of the features of 
conference was the contribution of Mr. RB 
Lloyd Roberts, of the Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Limited (formerly the Brunner 
Mond Company). This corporation, which is} 
a combine of chemical manufacturers, had | 
adopted a scheme calculated to improve} 
industrial relations. Mr. Roberts stated that ; 
there was danger, both nationally and inter-- 
nationally, unless it was emphasized that ; 
public service was the object of ind # 
Industry, he declared, was becoming a joint ; 
affair, and he believed that all the worker: 
wanted was to be regarded as a human being, , 
to be recognized as an essential partner in. 
industry, and to be accorded the status that i 
one partner had the right to expect from . 
another. The scheme of copartnership which | 
is being put into operation by the Imperial . 
Chemical Industries, Limited, makes provision | 
for a workman to buy shares at 2s. 6d. below ° 
the market price and pay for them by i [- - 
ments spread over two years. If he died 
before -he had completed payment, even | 
he died after he had paid only one instal- 
ment, the company paid all the rest, and the 
widow or next of kin received the benefit. 
The man was entitled to dividend from the 
date of his first payment. He could or | 
20 per cent of his wages or salary annually 
on these shares. A man _ whose wages 
amounted to £200 a year or less would be 
given a share for every four shares he bought. 
Employees receiving higher wages or salaries ~ 
would have to buy more shares than four 
before being entitled to receive one free— 
number they would have to purchase to 
qualify them receiving a free share would © 
vary with the amount of their pay. 


Mr. Roberts emphasized the fact that 
shares would be the men’s own—to be sold — 
if desired. The scheme was intended 10 
encourage investment and not speculation, — 
and the corporation was hoping that as a 
result of it the great majority of their 
35,000 employees would become practically — 
interested in the affairs of the company. _ 


In addition, the employees would, under 
the scheme, be given (through the operation - 
of a central labour department and a system 
of committees) that status in the concern | 
that “contact” and confidence which was — 
designed to create a feeling of real partner- 
ship. It was also intended to effect a co- 
partnership basis by according information 
the worker as to the progress of the busi 
and to inaugurate a “staff-grade” of wor 
affording more: stable and remunerative « 
ditions for men of five years service. 
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__ EMPLOYEES’ STOCK OWNERSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL PAPER | 
COMPANY 


| BE International << Company, through 
its president, Mr. A. R. Graustein, re- 
cently announced the third offering of its 
cumulative seven per cent preferred stock to 
those now actually in the employ of the com- 
pany or any of its wholly owned subsidiaries. 
The number of Canadian employees to whom 
this subscription plan will apply is approxi- 
Mately 7,726. There are 30 subsidiary cor- 
porations affiliated with the International 
Paper Company, and among the Canadian 
subsidiaries are the following: Canadian In- 
ternational Paper Company; St. George Pulp 
and Paper Company; High Falls Pulp and 
Paper Company; Miramichi Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited; Dalhousie Lumber Company, 
Limited ; eohcaett Power Company; Saint 
John Paver Power Company; Hull Electric 
Company; Ottawa-Montreal Power Company, 
Limited; Maniwaki Power and Telephone 
Company, Limited; Papineauville Electric 
Company, Limited; Quebec Southern Power 
Corporation ; ea Hydro-Electrie Lim- 
ited; Napierville Electric Company, Limited; 
Bi aiionsl Fibre Board Company, tans 
ited. 
_ The first offering of this stock to the em- 
ployees of the International Paper Company 
was in 1925, when 2,001 employees subscribed 
to a total of 7,189 shares. When the second 
offering was made in 1926, 2,668 employees 
subscribed to a total of 8,449 shares. 
- The subscription price of this stock to em- 
ployees is $100 per share, and may be paid in 
full or by instalments deducted from the 
salaries or wages of employees. If payment 
is on the latter basis, each instalment is $1 
per share for subscribers who are paid weekly; 
$2.25 per share for subscribers paid twice a 
month, and $4.50 per share for subscribers paid 
monthly. 
- Deductions from weekly payrolls will com- 
mence on the first pay day after January 2, 
1928, and deductions from monthly and semi- 
monthly will commence on payrolls due and 
payable on December 31, 1927. If payment is 
made in full it must be made on or before 
January 6, 1928. 
If stock is subscribed on the instalment 
pasis, interest will be charged at 5 per cent 
3 year on the balance due, but the dividends 
will be paid direct, unless it is directed that 
zee be applied on account of the purchase 


OThe Guvidenda on this stock are $7 a share 
at .75 a share on January 15; $1.75 a 


share on April 15; $1.75 a share on July 15; 
and $1.75 a share on October 15. 


Bonuses—As an incentive to subscribers to 
complete their purchase agreements and to 
retain the purchased stock and remain in the 
service of the company, the company agrees 
to pay each subscriber on January 1 of each 
year, for five years commencing with January 
1, 1929, for each share of stock Roe pe eer. a 
ee as follows:— 


‘On January 1, 1929, ...... $1 per share. 
On January 1, LOS OM ties $2 per share. 
On January 1, 1931, ....... $3. per share. 
On January’ 1, 1932, ....... $4 per share. 
On January 1, 1933, ....... $5 per share. 


This bonus is conditional upon the sub- 
scriber then being in the employ of the com- 
pany or one of its wholly-owned subsidiaries. 
He must have paid in full all instalments 
due thereon to the date of such bonus pay- 
ment, and still hold the stock. 

If the subscriber keeps his stock and re- 
mains continuously in the employ of the com- 
pany or its wholly-owned subsidiaries for five 
years from the date of his original subscrip- 
tion, the company intends that he shall re- 
ceive, as soon as practicable after January 1, 
1933, a special bonus, the amount of which 
could not at present be determined or fixed. 


Voting Rights——After the stock is delivered 
it carries full voting rights. In the meantime, 
whether the stock has been paid for in full or 
is being paid for in instalments, arrange- 
ments will be made 10 give each subscriber 
the right to say how the stock subscribed for 
by him should be voted. 

An employee is free to sell his stock shares 
any time: after it has been paid for, but the 
selling of such stock stops the bonus. 

The number of shares that may be applied 
for by each employee is limited to three shares 
if salary or wages are $30 per week or less; 
four shares if it is $40 per week or less, but 
more than $30 per week; and five shares if 
it is $50 per week or less, but more than $40 
per week, and so on. 


Cancellation of Subscription—Subscriptions 
will be cancelled for the following reasons: 
(1) By request of subscriber; (2) by subscriber 
voluntarily leaving the service or by his being 
discharged or failing to resume employment 
when requested; (3) by subscriber falling in 
arrears upon the payments due for the stock. 
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The cancellation of a subscription forfeits all 
interest and benefits which the subscriber 
would have received if he had continued such 
subscription, and there will be repaid to the 
subscriber the full amounts of payments made 
on the subscription so cancelled with interest 
at five per cent, no credit being given for 
dividends or for bonuses. 


Death or Disability—If a purchaser of 
stock under this plan dies while rendering 
faithful service during such five year period, 
payment will be made to his estate, or to a 
named beneficiary as follows: 


NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Legislative Demands of Ontario Executive of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada 


‘ane legislative program of the Ontario 
provincial executive of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada was submitted to 
Premier Howard Ferguson and his cabinet on 
November 29 by a delegation composed of 
H. S. Mitchell, J. Watt, S. Bush and C. R. 
Nichols, members of the Provincial executive 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada, accompanied by Tom Moore, president, 
and Jas. Simpson, vice-president, of the 
Trades and Labour Congress, and by a num- 
ber of representatives of affiliated unions. 

One of the requests presented was that 
definite action be taken by the government 
to give effect to such Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations of the conferences of the 
International Labour Organization as come 
within the jurisdiction of the provincial legis- 
lature. These include in particular: (1) 
Enactment of an eight-hour day law for in- 
dustrial and commercial undertakings; (2) 
Legislation for the further protection of 
women and children in industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings and in agriculture; (3) 
Co-operation with other provinces so as to 
make possible ratification, by Canada, of these 
draft conventions and recommendations; (4) 
Bringing of all young persons, irrespective of 
sex, under the Minimum Wage Act. 

Other requests made were as follows:— 


(1) Amendments of the Ontario Mothers’ 
Allowance Act; 

(2) Amendments of the Minimum Wage 
Act; 

f (3) Legislation providing for compulsory 
right-of-way for fire fighting apparatus; 


(4) An investigation into alleged conditions 


in trade schools; 
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(1) If his subscription is fully paid and h 
has received and not disposed of his certifif 
cate of stock, the company will pay a sum 
equal to the total of the Fe EaaT amount 
per share. 

(2) If the subscription has not pee paid in 
full, the company will pay the money theres 
tofore paid in by the subscriber on acco nt 
and the bonuses for the entire five yearm 
period, the company retaining the stock. 4 

If a purchaser is permanently disabled whi 
rendering faithful service during such 
years period, payment will thereupon be a 4 
to him upon the above basis. 


(5) Protesting against military training i 
schools; } 
(6) Unemployment relief measures and un 


employment insurance; 


(7) Legislation for licensing and | 
laws to govern barbers and barber shops; 

(8) More rigid inspection of paint-spray 
ing machines; 

(9) Amendments to the Minimum Wage 
and Factory Acts so that there may be un 
formity in regard to hours of labour, and a 
and wages of the workers; 


(10) Amendments to the Factory, 


vide for the extension of the scope of the A 
by including lines of manufacture not ne 
covered ; 
(11) Protesting against the issuance of im 
junctions in cases of peaceful picketing ; 
(12) Discontinuance by the Ontario Go 
ernment of the practice of subsituting prisc 
made products, for grants, where requests af 
‘made for government support, and that 1 
use of these products be limited to non-pro- 
ductive government institutions; .% 
(13) Legislation to prohibit the manu: 
facture or making of clothing in the homes : 
the wage earners; 
(14) An investigation into the wrothiings 
ditions of linemen and others in the electric 
industry ; 
(15) Legislation providing for an 
hour work day on all provincial public : 
(16) Provision for the strengthening ant 


forcing of the Fair Wage engi ty 
Ontario government; a 
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~ (17) Legislation to provide for uniformity 
of building by-laws in all municipalities with- 
‘in the province; 

4 


(18) Extension of the powers of the steam 
boiler inspection department and adoption of 
standard regulations for general use through- 
‘out the province, with proper supervision and 
‘inspection of all installations; 


4 (19) Uniform standard plumbing regulations 
for the province; 

~ (20) Extension of the scope of the Factory 
Act to take in garage employees; 


: (21) Legislation making it compulsory for 
employers to give public notice of a strike 
‘when advertising for employees; 


Z 
z 


_ (22) Health regulations requiring all bread 
to be wrapped before leaving the bakeries and 
abolition of night work in bakeries; 


: (23) Legislation compelling municipalities 
‘with a population of 10,000 or over employ- 
‘ing a regular fire force to provide a super- 
annuation and pension fund for the members 


of such force; 


q (24) Amendment to the Fire Marshals’ Act 
rovidiing that every municipality with a 
opulation of 50,000 or over shall have a fire 

pe or fire marshals, whose salary shall 

be paid by the Ontario Government and the 

Fire Underwriters’ Association, each paying 

an equal amount; 


i (25) Legislation by the province to make 
effective the provisions of the Old Age Pen- 
ae Act; 
(26) Amendments to the Ontario Liquor 
hae Act whereby each municipality would 
* granted local autoncmy for the sale of 
eer and wine in licensed places for beverage 
purposes; 

(27) Legislation requiring all motor car 
ywhers to carry public liability insurance and 
that the granting of licenses be more strin- 

nt; 

-.(28)* That the Ai art Wage ey issue 
Biitiens on behalf of the female help in hotels, 
ete., outside the city of Toronto; 

(29) That companies operating street cars 
be compelled to place on their cars the best. 
vailable safety fenders; 

(30) That bus owners and companies be 
esignated common carriers and placed under 
Rat e jurisdiction of the Federal and Provincial 


Railway Boards; 


40 Of. the Minimum Wage 


(31) Investigation into the system followed 
in banks and financial institutions of compell- 
ing or allowing employees to labour unlimited 
hours; 

(32) Legislation for the regulation of the 
use of the pneumatic hammer so as to safe- 
guard the health and life of the operator. 


Additional requests were as follows: (1) 
That all placements of immigrants be made 
through the Provincial Government Employ- 
ment Service and that Canadian citizens be 
given equal opportunity in any provincial 
colonization scheme; (2) Amendments to the 
Election Act to provide for: (a) Proportional 
representation, (b) Election day a public holi- 
day, (c) One man, one vote, (d) Abolition of 
property qualifications for voting on money 
by-laws; (3) Appointment of more inspectors 
under the Stationary and Hoisting Engineers’ 
Act, and compulsory registration of steam 
plant owners; (4) Appointment of more in- 
spectors under the Factory Act so that the 
law may be properly enforced; (5) Fullest 
possible vocational guidance for those leaving 
school to become wage earners; (6) That the 
facilities of the Ontario Savings Office be ex- 
tended to all parts of the province and that 
the four per cent rate of mmterest be restored 
to the depositors; (7) Compulsory imprint of 
name of publishing house on all printing for 
public circulation; (8) Government aid for 
the development. of co-operative societies; (9) 
Amendments to the Mechanics Lien Act; (10) 
Prohibiting of employment of white girls by 
orientals; (11) Abolition of private employ- 
ment bureaus, and private detective agencies; 
(12) Enactment of a law to regulate public 
automobile garages and service stations in the 
province of Ontario, and to govern employ- 
ment and examination of automobile me- 
chanics employed therein; (18) That the care 
of the unemployed be undertaken by the 
Federal and Provincial Governments; (14) 
Amendments to the Factory Act making 
forty-eight the maximum work hours for 
women and children; (15) Enforcement of the - 
Building Trades Protection Act; (16) Regu- 
lation of electric wiring construction; (17) 
Labour representation on appointed commis- 
sions, especially on the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Commission and the Provincial Parole Board; 
(18) Public ownership and operation of all 
publie utilities; (19) That the political right 
of civic employees and civil servants be guar- 
anteed; (20) Legislation to give all em- 
ployees, who have been employed at least 
ten months in each year, two weeks’ holidays 
with full pay. 


~ 
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Mine Workers’ Union of Canada 


President Frank Wheatley presided over 
the second annual convention of the Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada, which opened in 
Calgary on, November 21, 1927, and was 
attended by twenty-four accredited delegates, 
together with seven other delegates from 
local unions unaffiliated with the organization. 
The delegates were informed by the president 
of the efforts put forth during the past year 
to organize the miners in the various mines 
throughout Alberta and southeastern British 
Columbia, and also in Northern Ontario. He 
told of the difficulties experienced in en- 
deavouring to gain recognition for the union 
and to have the “check-off” system estab- 
lished. When these requests were made to the 


- various companies in the Drumheller district 


they were refused, with the result that a 
strike took place. At the end of two weeks 
the miners returned to work without having 
gained their objective, the following reasons 
being given by the president for such failure: 
(1) Efforts on the part of the United Mines 
Workers of America to set up locals at Hy- 
Grade and Monarch; (2) Employers visiting 
the houses of their workmen soliciting them 
to return to work, one operator offering to 
open his mine if he could get twenty men to 
start work; (3) The workmen being informed 
that they must return to work at once or 
immediately vacate their homes. 


In _ referring to organization work in 
Northern Ontario, president Wheatley stated 


- that “some difficulty is encountered in the 


establishment of these locals, causing the 
work to be carried on in a very secretive man- 
ner, but progress is being made.” The presi- 
dent further stated that “inquiries have been 
made from two different sources in Nova 
Scotia, and constitutions supplied; also from 
Vancouver Island. We feel it is essential 
to first establish this district fully before under- 
taking to organize outside.” The president 
made mention of the formation of the All- 


~~ Canadian Congress of Labour and the estab- 


lishing by this body of labour councils in Van- 


couver, Calgary, Winnipeg, Toronto and Ec 

monton. The delegates were informed thats 
certain recommendations for amendments tog 
the Mines Act and Compensation Act of Al- 
berta originating in local unions were sub- 
mitted by the district officers to the provincial 
cabinet prior to the last session of the legis 
lature. Some amendments were made to the 
Compensation Act of Alberta by the provin- 
cial government, which appointed a com- 
mittee to make further recommendations to« 
the next session of the legislature for the 
purpose of stabilizing the Act and eliminatingg 
the need for yearly amendments. In closings 
president Wheatley stated that “it will be the 
serious duty of this convention to outline as 
policy to deal with the coming wage negoti-~. 
ations, as well as to set out a policy for the 
future conduct of our organization.” 5 


According to the financial statement sub: 


“mitted by the secretary-treasurer the total 


receipts were $33,589.81; expenditures, $27,-; 
258.86, leaving a balance of $6,330.95. Thee 
secretary also stated that the average paid upt 
membership for the sixteen month period’ 
ending October 31, 1927, was 3.350. * 
Recommendations of the committee on: 
resolutions adopted by the convention were: 
(1) Requesting the Alberta government ¢ 
so amend the law that the “check-off” may be 
made a legal assessment; (2) Urging the 
organization to do all in its power to furthe 
the purposes of the All-Canadian Congress: 
of Labour; (3) Recommending that before a 
certificate of competency be granted a miner, 
the examination board shall have some proof, 
as to his ability, in writing, other than from: 
the applicant himself, preferably from the 
secretary of the local union or from his last 
employer; (4) Instructing the executive to 
circularize all locals to get in touch with their 
federal representative, and also to circularize 
the All-Canadian Congress of Labour and all 
other organizations, with a view to elimi- 
nating the present restrictions placed u 
peaceful picketing. 4 


Journeymen Barbers’ Federation of Ontario 


The twelfth annual convention of the Jour- 
neymen Barbers’ Federation of Ontario was 
held in Toronto on November 7, 1927, presi- 
dent M. J. Gainey, Peterboro, Ont., presiding. 
After the appointing of the regular commit- 
tees, addresses were delivered by Wilfred 


_ Harrison, president, Canadian Master Bar- 


bers’ Association; Leon Worthall, honorary 


' president of the Federation and Organizer of 


the Journeymen Barbers’ International Union 
of America, and H. J. Halford, vice-chairma 
of the Ontario Compensation Board. _—S 
Secretary-treasurer Albert Call told of th 
efforts put forth to have the proposed bar- 
bers’ license law placed on the statute boo 
of Ontario. Further efforts,-he stated, would 
be made to have this bill introduced at the 
coming session of the legislature. Secretary 


RA 


_ Drcempsr, 1927 


~ Call urged all locals to do all in their power 

_to shorten the working hours, which could be 

accomplished by municipal by-law. By this 

means, he stated, “you will gradually” elimin- 

_ate the cheap shops because they cannot exist 
on short hours.” 


Resolutions were passed recommending: 


_ (1) Co-operative advertising for barbers; (2) 
The appointing of a permanent organizer for 
< Canada; (3) Re-indorsing the proposed Bar- 
bers’ - Law. 


Apprenticeship in the Printing Trade— 
Great Britain 


OORT RT eT SE OY 


ae first of a series of seven reports, in- 
corporating the results of an inquiry 
Eide by the Ministry of Labour in 1925 and 
1926 into apprenticeship and training for the 
skilled occupations, has Just recently been pub- 
ished. The information contained in these 
reports was obtained from schedules issued 
to some 44,000 employers in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and also to the principal 
trade unions, after consultation respectively 
with the National Confederation of Employers’ 
Organizations and with the General Council 
of the Trade Union Congress. The first re- 
port deals with the printing and allied indus- 
tries. 
- The ineestry: employs in Gueat Britain and 
Northern Ireland about 169,000 males and 
98,000 females. Apprenticeship is the usual 
‘method’ of recruitment. “ Proportionately 
fewer apprentices,” the report notes, “are em- 
4 ‘ployed in daily newspaper work than in other 
branches of the industry. This is due partly 
to the statutory restrictions placed upon the 
Serene of lads under 18 years of age 
on night work, and partly to a general reluc- 
tance to employ lads on high-speed news- 
‘paper work. Another important cause is the 
agreed maximum of apprentices allowed in 
the large provincial — daily newspaper estab- 
lishments, which tends in the aggregate to 
reduce the proportion of pomren tics in pro- 
vincial newspaper printing.” 
_ Apprentices” usually enter the aie occu- 
ae ation at 14 years of age, about two-thirds 
commencing at that age, but 16 years of age 
: x the now usual age of commencement for 
pprentices to process work and journalism. 
nly about 2 per cent of apprentices enter at 
8 over sale lai gts nso are a sre 
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Officers elected were: President M. J. 
Gainey, Peterboro, Ont.; firse vice-president, 
P. C. Hollier, Hamilton, Ont.; second vice- 
president, Geo. Lewis, Toronto, Ont.; third 
vice-president, W. H. Davis, Windsor, Ont.; 
fourth vice-president, E. D. Hunt, Brantford, 
Ont:; fifth vice-president, W. Maxwell, Ot- 
ais Ont.; secretary-treasurer and press 
agent, Albert Call, St. Catharines, Ont. 

The next convention will be held on the 
first Monday in November, 1928, in Toronto, 
Ont. 


NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


and warehousemen. The period of apprentice- 
ship is predominantly seven years. Periods of 
improvership following apprenticeship are 
unusual in the trade as a whole, full journey- 
men’s rates being paid to 88 per cent of the 
apprentices employed immediately on com- 
pletion of their apprenticeship. Where facili- 
ties are available, employers usually allow the 
attendance of apprentices and learners at tech- 
nical or trade classes, but only-a small number 
make attendance at such classes a compulsory 
term of the employment. The Joint Indus- 
trial Council has formulated a scheme of ap- 
prenticeship for the trade to improve educa- 
tion and training and ensure recruitment of 
the right kind of boys. 


Apprentices Limited—Analysis of returns 
from 4,043 employers employing 115,250 male 
workpeople brings out the fact that the pro- 
portion of apprentices or trainees to work- 
people varied with the kind of firm and de- 
creased regularly with its size. “While firms 
with less than ten male workers had one ap- 
prentice to about four workpeople, and firms 
with ten and under 30 had one apprentice 
to six workpeople, the proportion was one to 
nine in firms of from 50 to 100 workers, and 
one to about 20 when the size of tthe firm is 
500 workers or over.” Thus it is clear that. 
among the firms taking apprentices it is the 
small rather than the large firms which are 
the more actively engaged in training boys for 
the skilled occupations. As far as apprentices. — 
in the composing-room are concerned, the 
smaller proportion of apprentices in large firms: 
is in some part an. automatic consequence 
of the limitation of the number of appren- 
tices in the provinces to a maximum of eight 
in any one establishment. This limitation, it 
is elsewhere explained, is embodied in joint 
agreement 7 trade union nee and regula- 
tions. 
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In the daily newspaper printing industry 
“firms employing 20 to 30 workers had ap- 
prentices in ‘the proportion of one to seven 
workers; in firms employing 50 to 100 workers 
the proportion was one to ten, 200 to 500 
workers one to 30, 500 to 1,000 workers one 
to 65, and over 1,000 workers one to 160.... 
In the work of daily newspapers the returns 
furnished by individual firms during the in- 
quiry showed that there were 671 apprentices 
and learners, as against a total employment 
of 22,957 male workpeople—a proportion of 
only 3 per cent in companison with 10 per cent 
among the general printing firms.” 


Shortage of Stereotypers—The report con- 
tinues: “Although not unduly perturbed 
concerning the supply of skilled workers for 
the future, newspaper proprietors consider 
that, in the composing room at all events, 
it would be to the advantage of the industry 
if the number of apprentices were increased. 
It is probable, however, that they can satisfy 
their requirements in all occupations except 
those of stereotypers by taking into newspaper 
printing men who have been trained in 
general printing. The fact of this supply 
having been available has enabled some news- 
paper establishments to dispense with the 
number of apprentices who could have been 
employed under agreements with trade unions. 
But the conditions in respect of stereotypers 
are somewhat different. This is an occupation 
in which the supply of craftsmen cannot be 
maintained from those trained in general 
printing, and for which newspapers must train 
their own men. The employers’ associations 
state that under present arrangements a 
sufficient number of these workers, who hold 
a key position in newspaper work, is not 
available. This condition of affairs is reflected 
in the facts ascertained in the inquiry, which 
show that in this occupation the proportion 
of apprentices on newspaper work, the enter- 
ing age, and the wages, were all alike higher 
than in any other printing occupation.” 


Employers’ Views—“‘In every main occu- 


- pation in the printing industry the numbers 


in training are governed by limitation of 
apprentices to journeymen employed, the 
proportion being specified under trade union 
rules or established by agreement between 
employers’ associations and trade unions. 
The proportions specified are . . . usually 
simple proportions (e.g. 1 apprentice to every 
3 journeymen, etc.), but in some cases, 
especially on newspaper work, the proportion 
is subject to an overriding limitation of 
numbers of apprentices to be employed in any 
one department. Of the employers furnishing 
information on the subject of difficulties 


in obtaining apprentices, 
of th 


encountered 
referred to the restrictive influence 
limitations imposed. 
“Although these criticisms were main] 
directed against the restriction in any form 0: 
the number of apprentices, the objections 
simple proportionate limitation were held les 
strongly than the objections to the additi 
limitation imposed in the occupations of com- 
positors, stereotypers, and electrotypers whi 
prevents the employment of more than 
certain number of apprentices or ht 
(varying from four to eight) in any one 
section or establishment, irrespective of | 
number of journeymen employed therein. In 
other words, it is mainly the employe 
employing large numbers of workpeople wi 
establishments well equipped for the purpose 
of training, and only to a lesser extent th 
in a relatively small way of business, who 
consider that they are adversely affected 
the rules restricting the numbers of apprenti 
or learners who may be employed. T 
employers maintain that they have to. giv 
to adults work which could be, and should 
be, done by apprentices in their later years, 
and which so far from delaying the training 
of the apprentices would materially advance 
it. ¥ 


“On this subject the Federation of Me S or 


tices in the large esteblishmente debars su 
firms, having the latest types of machinery 
and the best methods of production, from 
training the craftsmen they could employ; in 
such establishments, consequently, skilled — 
workers have to be recruited from other 
places in order to maintain or increase tk 
number of journeymen employed.” 


Education and Industry 


The following extracts are taken from a 
report, appearing in the Educational Supple- 
ment of the Times (London), of a recent 
meeting of the Education Section of the 
British Association held in Leeds, under the 
presidency of the Duchess of “Atholl. Mr. . 
Wickham Murray spoke on “New Outlo 
and Tendencies”. He stated that there ° 
no adequate national policy under which 
cation and industry could be brought tog ; 
for the mutnal benefit of each. No such policy ; 
could be formulated without a revision of 
some of those ideas which made up our 
educational philosophy. It could not be done 
by adding to the present system of educatio 
a few odds and ends and scraps of what 
called vocational subjects. It was nece 
to review the extraordinary changes that | 
taken place since our oduentiana 4 silage wert 
shaped. . 


"-Decemnnr, 1927 


: 


_ Industry definitely asked now, he said, for 
a close co-operation between those responsible 
for industry and for technical education. It 
believed technical education was necessary to 
industry and it believed that the time was 
Tipe for an advance, The lines of advance 
_ suggested fell within the following parts:— 
The grouping of places in which technical 
z "education should be available so as to reduce 
3 _the cost in places where only small classes 
Prould otherwise be held; the extension of 
“the scope of technical éducation ; the supply 
of an efficient staff: ; research; and facilities 
for closer contact with industrial opinion. As 
5 _to staff, it was found that minimum rates of 
: pay became maxima, and excellent men were 
frequently not to be attracted from industry 
by the present scale. 
3 Mr. E. Walls, managing director of Messrs. 
Lever Brothers, dealt with the educational 
needs of industry. He said that the great 
7 of education was the sorting out of each 
-hew generation so that each individual might 
ore the appropriate training and then be 
relegated to the appropriate employment. 
What the enlightened industrialist looked to 
- education for was: (1) moral character and 
especially the simple virtues of truth and 
co, discipline and courage; (2) power of 
judgment; (3) creative ability. With refer- 
ore to elementary education, he found that 
50 per cent of the ghildven: had forgotten 
Ealmost everything they had learned within 
12 months of leaving school. They retained 
f just enough facility in writing and reading 
-to get along. Were the secondary scholars 
much better? Of these 33 per cent never 
reached the first school examination and of 
the remainder one-third failed, leaving just 
over 40 per cent who made ‘good in that 
‘particular examination. He would like to 
“see the quantity of knowledge imparted in 
elementary education reduced rather than 
‘increased. He would make the whole course 
a training in thinking for themselves. He 
would give them the simplest history, geo- 
‘graphy and calculations, driven in so as to 
be ineradicable; the simplest facts of every- 
day science, economics and citizenship, but a 
great deal of handling thmgs, measuring, 
Be aw. and checking; hand and eye 


‘aining. He would give them a great deal » 


create a real habit of reading for. pleasure; 
of drawing and music. He would simplify 
elementary education and so make it a real 
raining in intelligence provided there was a 
Tee avenue open on grading to further 
and provision for post-school 


: literature, both prose and poetry, so as to 
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Vocational Education and Apprenticeship 
—South Africa ; 


In the November issue of the Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE page 1187, reference was made to the 
conference of apprenticeship committees at 
Johannesburg in September. A summary of 
the main decisions and recommendations of 
the conference has since come to hand. 

Mr. A, B. Linscott, inspector of vocational 
training, outlined the basis of the system of 
technical education which the Union Depart- 
ment of Education advocated for adoption in 
connection with the training of apprentices in 
the Union, the following being the guiding 
principles involved :— 


(1) General (so-called “ cultural”) education 
to be apart of the system throughout the 
period of class attendance; 

(2) training to be provided in the industry 
as a whole; and 

(3) training to be given in the special trade 
which the apprentice intends to follow. 


Without passing a formal resolution, the 
conference indicated that the feeling was gen- 
erally in favour of the principles enunciated 
by Mr. Linscott. It was announced on behalf 
of the Union Department of Education that 
it was intended to recast the whole of the 
existing courses and syllabuses in conformity 
with these principles. 


Attendance at Classes—The conference ac- 
cepted the following proposals in reference to 
attendance at classes:— 


(1) The minimum period to be six hours 
per week with at least 50 per cent in the em- 
ployer’s time, and the remainder in the ap- 
prentice’s time, the distribution to be arranged 
in co-operation with the technical institutions; 

(2) whatever the number of years for which 
attendance is prescribed, the period should be 
uniform throughout the industry, and it should 
be left to each industry ‘to settle its own 
period, in consultation with the technical 
authorities. 


Syllabuses—The conference endorsed the 
principle that uniform syllabuses of technical 
education be adopted for each industry 
throughout the Union, and approved of a sug- 
gestion that syllabuses should be framed with 
the co-operation of, and in consultation with, 
recognized representatives of trade organiza- 
tions. The conference recommended to the 
technical education authorities that the voca- 
tional bias should be introduced in ‘the train- 
ing of appreninesi as early as possible in the 
courses. 
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A suggestion that committees might con- 
sider the provision of positive inducements to 
better attendance of apprentices at classes was 
approved by the conference, which also en- 
dorsed a recommendation to the effect that 
apprentices attending classes, as required by 
the terms of their contract, should be granted 
railway concessions when travelling for the 
purpose. 


Correspondence Courses—The coniference 
recommended the Union Department of Ed- 
ucation to establish correspondence courses 
for all areas where adequate facilities did not 
exist for the training of apprentices. 


The conference accepted a motion recom- 
mending that apprenticeship committees be 
empowered summarily to fine any apprentice 
who, after due warning, fails to attend classes 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Safety Work in Nova Scotia Mines 


HE coal mining operations of the British 
Empire Steel Corporation Limited 
were described in an article in the Canadian 
Mining Journal for November 4. This com- 
pany, through its subsidiaries, the Dominion 
Coal Company, the Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Company, the Acadia Coal Company, 
and the Cumberland Railway and Coal Com- 
pany, operates in the three major coal fields 
in Nova Scotia, in the counties of Cape 
Breton, Pictou and Cumberland. About 
125,000 people, or more than one-fifth of the 
total population’ of the province, depend for 
their livelihood on the activities of this 
industrial group. The Safety and First Aid 
work of the corporations are described as 
follows:— 
“A special department is maintained by 
the corporation for the promotion of safety 
first. Weekly meetings of the officials of each 


colliery are held to discuss past performance, 


seek remedial measures and plan for the 
future. A spirit of competition for the least 


number of accidents is fostered. Campaigns 
~ are constantly put on and valuable prizes, 


e.g., standard gold railroad watch, offered for 
best suggestions. 

“All moving parts of machinery both on 
the surface and underground are guarded to 
the greatest possible degree. Special classes 
in first aid to the injured are conducted and 
a very large number of the workmen have 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
secure certificates. 

“As regards the safe operation of the mines, 


everything thought of is being done to this 


4 Safety Work in Logging Camps in Briti: 7 


regularly, or who is guilty of any other | 
breach of the contract of apprenticeship, and: 
also to deal in a similar way with Te a 
who have committed a serious breach of i‘. 
apprenticeship contract. 


In a review of the work of the conference: 
in the October issue of the Social and Indu 
trial Review the Department. of Labour 4 
South Africa points out the advantages to bes 
gained from such a gathering and expresses: 
the opinion that the conference should be thes 
starting-point of a far-reaching forward move-: 
ment in industrial training in South Africa., 
It is stated that the concrete decisions and} 
recommendations of the conference give ample: 
warrant for such a belief, but that even more: 
suggestive of future developments is the spirit' 
of co-operation and constructiveness which 
characterized the conference. 5 


end. Supplementing the Coal Mines Reo 
lation Act, the corporation has in force a 
of special rules by which every employee m 
guide himself. A special staff of saf 
inspectors is maintained by the corporati 
whose sole duty it is to visit the collier 
continuously in the interests of safety. ns 
is formed of capable and experienced men, all 
of whom hold certificates as colliery manager 
“The provincial government maintains a 
permanent resident staff of deputy inspectors: 
of mines for the same purpose. Before men: 
enter the mines for work, officials known as 
‘examiners’ visit every working place and 
either pass or forbid it as being safe for men 
to work in. In addition to the above, | 
workmen have the right, which they are in-: 
vited to and do exercise, of appointing a com- 
mittee to examine all or any sections of the. 


{ 
b' 
y} 
; 
! 
. 
| 
' 


devices in use in the mines, the re 
apparatus, the control of explosives, o 
winding prevention, precautions in the use 
electric safety lamps, stone dusting and 
watering; ventilation; underground electric 
installation, etc. ; a F 


Columbia 


Major H. Steere-Clark, safety director for 
the British Columbia Loggers’ Association, in 
an address delivered before the woodworking 
section of the 16th annual safety congress 
the National Safety Council (U'S.A.), describe 
the safety conditions and operations , 
British Columbia woods. This eaters is sive 
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with illustrations, in the November issue of 
National Safety News. Describing the origin 
of the safety movement, the writer says:— 


“Increasing assessments levied by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board upon the logging 
industry in British Columbia (at present 44 
‘per cent of an operator’s payroll) made it 
imperative that something be done to offset 
this waste of man-power and money. During 
the five years ending 1925, the cost of 
accidents increased out of all proportion to 
the increased labour employed. With few 
‘exceptions the methods of modern logging, 
with the high lead, skidder, sky line, etc., 
‘Were in use in 1921 as they are to-day. The 
‘average length of disability, however, for total 
‘temporary disabilities increased each year 
from 387 days in 1921 to 42 days in 1925. 
But in 1926 this was reduced to 40 days, 
showing that safety work was having its effect 
throughout the entire industry. The accident 
cost for 1926 was $50,000 less than for the 
previous year. In May, 1925, the British 
Columbia Loggers’ Association, comprising 
forty-one operators employing some 6,000 men 
in their sixty-seven camps, and accounting 
for 85 per cent of the production on the 

coast, realized that sound safety work should 
be introduced and the writer was asked to 
organize a satety department within the 
organization.” 
~ Before 1925 the only safety supervision 
(and that only from the mechanical side) 
that the industry received was a periodical 
inspection of camps by government boiler 
and railroad inspectors. This inspection was 
effective within its limits, less than one per 
cent of injuries in the camps being due to 
faulty equipment. General accidents, how- 
ever, were on the increase during the five 
years ending 1925, and the need for an 
educational catiinign among the workers 
became evident. Special difficulties in this 
work arise from the character of employment 
3 the woods. 
“There is no more transient population,” 
Mr. Clark states, “than found in the Pacific 
logging industry, many men being veritable 
nomads. No less than 18,000 men were 
shipped from our own employment office to 
our camps, which employ normally 6,000 men, 
making a complete 
times a year; and yet, while these men are 
at camp, they are in the main good workers, 

ng the experience gained in many camps, 
a ‘spreading the tricks of the trade,’ in- 
cluding safety. Therefore it was found neces- 
sary to form a committee in, two parts, 
namely a ‘permanent one’ composed of part 


¢ the number of four, to which is added. a 
5129744 


ot 


labour turnover three ~ 


ent and part reliable old timers, say 


‘floating committee’ of six, making a total 
committee of ten or twelve. To avoid favor- 
itism, the floating committee is changed each 
month and fresh men invited so that safety 
thought and active interest will spread as 
quickly as possible and thus men may have 
a chance to take an active part. We 
encourage our camp foremen to be present 
at all committee meetings, which are held 
at least once a month. All formality is 
completely done away with. The discussions 
then practically become round table talks. 
Any suggestions brought forward are thor- 
oughly discussed and recommendations made 
for their adoption or rejection. Each accident 
or near accident that may have occurred since 
the previous meeting is carefully gone over 
and the committee’s opinions quoted on their 
report. Thesé reports are made in duplicate, 
one copy sent to the association safety 
department, the other displayed on the camp 
bulletin board and kept for record. This 
enables the whole crew to see how their 
committee functions, how their interests are 
studied, and keeps my office in constant touch 
with safety work in camps. Many sound and 
constructive criticisms are made on _ these 
reports, which are disseminated by circular 
from our department. Such items as ‘care- 
lessness,’ ‘should have known better,’ ‘it was 
his own fault,’ etc., are often quoted. by the 
committees and are having their effect on the 
camp crews, who realize that they are being 
criticized and helped by their fellow men. To 
further encourage the safety spirit, a number 
of operators put up cash prizes and prizes in 
kind, to be drawn for at the end of each month, 
during which the crew should be free from 
a compensable claim. All camps are visited 
as often as possible, when safety committees 
are interviewed and a general safety meeting 
of all employees with the management is 
held. These safety meetings, supplemented 
by motion pictures are held in the evenings, 
are invariably responsible for a 100 per cent 
attendance, which is voluntary, and really 
forms an entertainment that logging crews 
look forward to.” 

The paper describes in detail the methods 
used in handling the heavy timber and the 
precautions taken to ensure safety in the 
manifold operations carried on in the lumber 
camps. 


Safety Organization of Pittsburgh Coal 
Company 


The November issue of the Coal Age 
(New York) contains details of the methods 
followed by the Pittsburgh Coal Company in 
developing their property, which consists of 
150,000 acres of coal in western Pennsylvania, 
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and 20,000 acres in Ohio and eastern Ken- 
tucky. The safety and personnel manager 
describes the company’s “safety” methods: 

“The Pittsburgh Coal Company,” he says, 
“ig devoting a great deal of attention to 
safety, and is practising it, not perfunctorily 
as a benevolent measure, but in a decidedly 
practical sort of way. Its approach to safety 
follows three distinct channels: (1) Training 
of men in their jobs, or occupational training; 
(2) teaching of safety methods; and (3) estab- 
lishing safe working conditions. 

“Occupational training, naturally, is dele- 
gated for the most part to plant officials. 
As conditions and procedures are somewhat 
varied as between mines, and as practices are 
gradually being changed by the introduction 
of new methods and equipment, the training 
of men for their jobs must be adjusted ac- 
cordingly. In general, the best place for this 
training is ‘on the job’ and. the best teachers 
are the bosses. But for those who seek higher 
training a vocational course has been estab- 
lished. It is in charge of men experienced 
in this field. 

-“Tt is the aim of the company to train every 
employee in first-aid methods and at least ten 
per cent of them in the use of mine-rescue 
apparatus. First-aid is also being taught in 
the schools. Teams are being organized and 
trained in recovery operations. Two fully- 
equipped rescue stations are maintained at 
sstrategic points. A schedule has been de- 


-veloped covering procedure and use of equip- 


‘ment in the event of a mine fire or explosion. 
‘Mine-rescue and first-aid contests will be held 
ach year and -representation in state and 
international meets will be continued. First- 
aid and mine-rescue classes are being con- 
ducted with the co-operation of the United 
States Bureau of Mines. 


“Mine safety meetings are held monthly 
at each plant for the discussion of accidents 
and their prevention. At these meetings, also, 
safety suggestions are acted upon. The com- 
pany is a member of the National Safety 
Council and circulates the literature of this 
organization among its employees. Safety- 
slogan inserts are placed in each pay envelope. 
At each plant is hung « white flag, measuring 
4 ‘by 6 feet on which appears in green letters 
the words ‘ No Accident Today.’ 

“Virst-aid stations are being established in 
the several sections of each mine and will be 
re-located as necessary so ‘that no working 
place will ever be more than 1,500 feet away 
from one of them. The station is an opening 
in coal, and is furnished with a wooden plat- 
form, electric lights, 2 canister containing a 


stretcher, two blankets and a complete se 
of splints; also a first-aid cabinet. An u 
date first-aid station is being installed oc 
side, adjoining the mine foreman’s office, a 
each plant. 


The writer next refers to the company’s 
early adoption of rock-dusting on a large sca 
In mechanical mining, blowers and tubing are« 
used, not as a primary agent to ventilation but: 
merely for quickly removing smoke afte! 
shooting. “Inspection of mines is in cha 
of a chief inspector and two assistants. 
spections are made periodically and the fi 
ings recorded on designated forms, these bei 
supplemented by reports. These provide 
means of comparing conditions in one m 
with those in another, all inspections be 
reported on the basis of predeterminec 
standards.” re 


Canadian Pacific Railway’s ‘First a 7 
Organization a 


The results of the St. John Ambulane 
Association’s 1927 competition for Canadi 
railway first aid teams was given in the Sep. 
tember issue of the Lasour Gazette, witl 
special reference to the successes of the Cana 
dion National teams in some of the compe 
tions. The Canadian branch of the Associa 
tion was established in 1910. In 1909 th 
Canadian Pacific had commenced giving it 
struction to its employees in First Aid to 
Injured. Since that time instruction has be 
given by the company to more than 28,0 
employees, scattered from the Atlantic to ‘th 
Pacific. The class attendance at present 
approximately 2,500 per annum, of which nun 
ber approximately 1,700 pass examination 
the hands of an examining surgeon and qu 
ify for the certificate or higher award pr t 
St. John Ambulance Association. 


Team competitions commenced on 
Canadian Pacific in the year 1911 and th 
company provided a trophy for each distri 
representing the championship of the distri 
The team winning the championship of 
various districts then compete for the cha 
pionship of eastern lines or western lines 
the case may be, and the winner is aw 
the Shaughnessy ‘Shield. The final contest 
then held between the championship teams of 
the eastern and western lines for what 
known as the Grand Challenge Cup, repr 
ing the All-Lines Championship. 


Dr. H. A. Beatty, M.R.CS., the company! 
chief surgeon and medical officer, donat Ss 8 
gold medal to each re of the: spore 
team. 
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_ The company’s First-Aid teams this year won 
all Dominion trophies of the St. John Am- 
bulance Association for the competition for 
which they were eligible: The Montizambert 
‘Trophy, The Wallace Nesbitt Railway 
‘Trophy, The Sherwood Police Trophy. 


- 
- 


_ Treatment of Industrial Rheumatism 


, It is proposed to establish in London a clinic 
for the treatment of industrial rheumatism. 
Mr. Henry Lesser, vice-president of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
Mittees, explained at a recent conference that 
‘the clinic would follow the lines of a similar 
institution in Germany. He stated that on the 
invitation of the German Minister of Health, 
‘a representative party of British industrialists 
recently attended a conference in Berlin of 
og Central International Committee on 
Rheumatism, appointed by the Society of 
Medical Hydrology. His general impression 
‘of the visit was that the Germans, by means 
of these ambulatoriums, or out patient clinics, 
‘were exploring a special field of investigation 
on a scale which had not yet been attempted 
qm England. All who are concerned with the 
ae whether as patients, physicians, 
loyers, or State Insurance officials, appear 
be agreed on the advantages to be derived 
hydrotherapeutic treatment. The British 
neisaibtes of the International Society of 
retical Hydrology have put forward a scheme 
for the establishment of an experimental clinic 
for rheumatic diseases in London. The clinic 
will offer all the most approved methods of 
external or physical treatment which had 
proved efficacious in other places for the cure 
or alleviation of rheumatic. diseases. The 
proposal has been sponsored by the British 
Red Cross Society, which proposes to launch 
m appeal for £40,000 as a foundation fund. 
hould the experiment prove successful similar 
clinics will be established in other parts of 
the country. | 


Spinners’ Cancer in Lancashire 


Sir Gerald Belhouse, Chief Inspector of 
Factories of Great Britain, is to confer with 
the Compensation Department of the Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Federation on the question 
of the prevention of spinners’ cancer. 

' Dr. Robertson, Medical Officer of the 
Health for Darwen, Lancashire, has come to 
he ie age that the cause of cancer in 


Breen ata that spinners’ cancer is 
ractically unknown in France and in the 
United States, where spinning is carried on 


under similar conditions. The difference, Dr. 
Robertson states, is due to the fact that 
whereas spinners should work in loose cloth- 
ing, Lancashire spinners wear underclothing 
which is braced up in such a fashion that 
every time a spinner leans forward at his 
work there is very decisive friction. This 
repeated hundreds of times each day amply 
explains the irritation which Dr. Robertson 
holds brings about cancerous conditions. 


Compensation for Fishermen in Massa- 
chusetts and Nova Scotia 


The Halifax Chronicle recently compared 
the benefits received by fishermen or their 
dependants under Workmen’s Compensation 
in Massachusetts and in Nova Scotia. Re- 
ferring to the recent loss of two fishing ves- 
sels sailing from Gloucester, Mass., the 
Chronicle said :— 


“The Columbia was lost with twenty-three 
men and the Avalon with eleven men. Both 
these Gloucester schooners were manned by 
men with families, in several instances with 
large families. But compensation is an ad- 
miralty matter and does not come within the 
jurisdiction of the state. Nor is it easy to 
obtain mortgage loans on ships. How very 
different were the cases of Lunenburg vessels 
lost a few weeks ago. They were under the 
Compensation Act of Nova Scotia, and pro- 
vision has ben made out of the disaster fund 
for the widows and dependent children of 
the men who were lost in these tragic disas- 
ters. In this respect, leaving aside all econ- 
omic problems, our fishermen are - much 
better off than the men of Gloucester.” 


During November there were 6,175 acci- 
dents reported to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of Ontario, as compared with 
5,959 for November last year. Death cases 
numbered 46 this year, while last year there 
were 54 reported in November. 

The number of accidents reported to date 
this year are 66,324, being 408 more than the 
number for the whole of 1926. The fatal 
cases this year number 382 for the 11 months, 
as compared with 366 for the same period 
last year. 

The benefits awarded during November 
were $499,565.61, $407,976.48 of this being for 
compensation, and $91,589.13 for medical aid. 
This ate the total benefits this year to 
date to $5,526,206.85, as compared with 
$5,233,027.11 for the corresponding period of 
1926. 


ie we eee see 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics under 
the Statistics Act of 1918 takes annually 
by mail an industrial census, covering sta- 
tistics of fisheries, mines, forestry and general 
manufacture in Canada. The annual census 
is in addition to the Bureau’s decennial census 
and the statistics of population, finance, edu- 
cation, etc. Preliminary reports on various 
industries have been reviewed in previous 
issues of the Lasour Gazette. The Bureau 
has issued summary figures for all manufac- 
turing industries in Canada for the years 1924 
and 1925, and these are presented in this 
article in tabular form. 

Comparisons of the lzading industries in the 
Dominion for 1925, indicate some interesting 
details. In regard to the number of employees 
the statistics show that the Sawmill industry 
leads with 35,458 employees, followed by pulp 
and paper in which 28,031 are employed. 
Cottons are in third position with 20,497 em- 
ployees, while in fourth place is Railway 
Rolling Stock, employing 20,202. 

The Butter and Cheese industry heads the 
list on the basis of the number of establish- 
ments, with 2,988. In second place is the Saw- 


_ mill industry with 2,700 establishments. Bread 
and Other Bakery Products follow with 2.176 
_.establishments, while in fourth place is ‘the 
Flour and Grist Milling industry with 1,310 


establishments. : 
The Electric Light and Power industry leads 
in regard to the amount of capital employed 


TABLE I—PRINCIPAL STATISTICS COMPARED FOR 1922, 1923, 1924 AND 1925. 
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CENSUS OF INDUSTRIES IN CANADA FOR THE YEARS 1924 AND sid 
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mills with $134,413,845. 


Dercemser, 1 


with $726,721,087. It is followed by the Pt 
and Paper industry with $460,397,772 cap 
invested. Sawmills are in third place ¥ 
$204,134,003 capital employed, with Casting 
and Forgings fourth in the list, having $84: 
812;441. A close fifth in this rating is Cotton 
Yarn and Cloth with an invested capital ¢ 
$83,610,686. ; 
When rated according to the total amoun 
of salaries and wages paid during the yea 
1925, the Pulp and Paper industry leads al 
others with $38,560,905. The Sawmill industr: 
is second with $34,097,066. In third place : 
Railway Rolling Stoak which expended $261 
580,356, while Castings and Forgings are list 
fourth with an expenditure of $21 039,510. 
As regards cost of materials, the Flour an: 
Grist Milling industry is rated in first plac 
with $163,164.668. ‘The Slaughtering and Mee 
Packing industry is segond with $132,329,35% 
In third place come Butter and Cheese witi 
$97,843.334, followed by Sawmills with $78! 
219,728. 2 
When compared on a basis of the gros 
value of products, Pulp and Paper is again ii 
the lead with a total valuation of $193,092,9 
In second place is the Flour and Grist Milli 
industry with $187,944,731. Occupying thir 
place is the Slaughtering and Meat Packir 
industry with $163,816,810, followed by 


i 


The accompanying tables give detailed fix 
ures for the manufacturing industries. 


1923 


22,178 


541 22, 642 
3,380,322, 950] 3,538, i ee 
9 49,295 159,504 


"040 6,230 

136,219,171 139,614: 639 

3987 390 2373 
374, 212/141 

1,283,774, 723 

2, 482, 209, 130 

1, 108, 434, 407 


1,470, 140, 139 
2,781, 165,514 
1,311, 025, 375 
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. 3 eee eee aoe: Safety Campaign in Nova Scotia 
aed cue eo caae Coal Mines 
“ £ SSnasaeere ss The Canadian Mining Journal of Decem- 

SOE SS ESS ber 9 stated that “the campaign waged during 
2 i IRSSHAWH Ss the year to reduce th mber of accidents 
2 2\. Soc iedanee y to ce the number of acciden 
Ses : RSS5ASRBSSS at the British Empire Steel Corporation col- 
S SE SORTS 30 SSO lieries met with varied success. While the 
SRS SSEESS number of fatal accidents are slightly higher ~ 
: BAERS TSCA than last year yet there is a large decrease in 
Sle RESSVIEBISgs number of non-fatals compared with last year. 
g Ee SSviv ei 4 Colliery 1-B, the most modern colliery, 
hes a Pe cut its accident rate by sixty-four per cent, 
Blas BSS aRR number two, the largest colliery, by forty-six 
& g | ; per cent and number twenty-two by sixty- 
Bee a aS SES SHSSS seven per cent, number four colliery, which for 
ie | che ar bl an some years past had a very good record, 
st | ea showed a still further improvement this year 
BeSeS sh seaas again, while number twenty-four reduced the 
g SSSABURASSAS by twenty-ni t 
2 ple SHH SOBON TAR AY rae vy. = vw wae ee Bac Saree 
3 | 3 ABSUBRSSSIIGS “The Scotia and Pictou collieries showed 
Ay a neltale aces slight improvement. Cumberland was the only 
5 = HSH WS SAOSWLE district which failed to do as well as last year. 
3 g a e oie Sele colliery established a 
‘5 |e record of no accidents for four months in one 
a Seseoscnneoe 
a} 2 O191Q Od ID AAs year. 
i s ~ed “There is cause for satisfaction in such a 
SE SESSSERSAP large reduction at some collieries. It proves 
ae het mirada alee what can be done by co-operation, and deter- 
Bo - SRSsaeeasses mination to succeed. 
Os ReAgaaasgosas “The accident rate is on the down grade at 
a SS I SSBUSSS most of the British Steel Corporation col- 
Ba g Se ae eee lieries, and before the year is yet closed every 
gae ie colliery may be in line eagerly working to 
Ars.2 give the greatest safety to every employee.” 
ARARARARARAR x a es ; 
g cheshabesteaheshanhenbanhesheien American Federation of Labour College at 
; Pittsburgh : 
: The American Federation of Labour, through 
: the Pittsburgh Central Labour Union, is mak- 
: ing arrangements to establish a “ union labour 
: college” at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The 
: new institution will have two divisions, class- 
: _ room instruction and open forum mass meet- 
> = ings. The classroom curriculum will include 
g ; courses in trade union and labour problems, 
cn : pi ore economics, parliamentary law, public speaking, 
“ " I goadl English, journalism and history of the Ameri- 
D+ E Shdotorel : ys can labour movement. Permission has already 
| ; i : ; : been obtained from the school authorities for 
ge : sit tbe the use of the public school rooms at night, 
yd eae Bh wees and instructors. will. be delegated from the 
8 , Bt eS E Workers’ Educational Bureau whenever a 
Sy = 8 : : o group of people desires only one particular 
Bos oe. aS subject. The decision to establish the college _ 
= 8 eer el Ma ‘9 was finally reached during November when ~ 
E Bo § 8 a Bg - the central labour union officials organized an 
$4 % go executive board for the new institution. At 
5 5 2 3 3 z a the first of the open forum meetings the min- 
B 8 Z. 3 & 3 ing industry and the coal strike were discussed 
Ramat a by prominent union officials. © 
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EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1927, 
AS REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS TO 
THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


HERE was the customary contraction in 
employment at the beginning of Nov- 
ember, but the losses were smaller than in 
1926, and activity continued at a higher level 
than on the corresponding date in any other 
of the last eight years. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics tabulated statements from 6,221 
employers, whose payrolls were reduced from 
903,099 persons on October 1 to 891,105 at 
the beginning of November. Reflecting this 
decrease of nearly 12,000 workers, the index 
number declined from 109.0 in the preceding 
month to 107.5 on the date under review, as 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


_ Nors.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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Maritime Provinces—Continued reductions 
were noted in these provinces, particularly in 
construction. There were also further large 
decreases in manufacturing, notably in saw- 
mills, and in mining and transportation, while 
logging reported important seasonal gains. The 
contraction involved the same number of — 
workers as that indicated on Nov. 1, 1926, 
when the index, as on the same date in 1925 
and 1924, was lower. Returns were received 
from 521 employers, with 66,208 workers on 
payroll, or 5,266 less than at the beginning of 
October. 
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Pr compared with 102.8, 97.1, 93.0, 98.8, 95.8 
and 90.2 on November 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
o 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively, 
x The most pronounced curtailment again took 
place in construction, and manufactures also 
_ showed seasonal dulness, while logging and 
_ trade reported considerable improvement, also 
of a seasonal character. 


Employment by Economic Areas - 


Reduced employment was registered in all 
provinces, except Quebec, where there was a 
minor gain. The greatest losses were in the 
Maritime Provinces. 


Quebec—In contrast with the shrinkage 
shown on November 1 in most years of the 
record, a slightly favourable tendency was in — 
evidence in Quebec, where the 1,394 co-opera- 
ting firms enlarged their staffs by 598 em-— 
ployees, bringing them to 259,626. Manufac- 
tures and trade reported moderate improve- 
ment, and there were marked seasonal ad- 
vances in logging, while construction, trans- — 
portation and services recorded curtailment, 
that in the first named being especially note- 
worthy. Employment was in much greater — 
volume than on the corresponding date a year 
ago, when declines were noted. 
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Ontario—In Ontario, the reductions were 
smaller than on November 1, 1926, when em- 
ployment, as in the autumn of earlier years 
of the record, was not so active as on the 
date under review. The most extensive re- 
cessions were those of a seasonal nature in 
construction, canning and sawmilling plants 
and transportation, while logging, ‘textiles and 
trade were decidedly ‘busier. A combined 
working force of 367,785 persons was regis- 
tered by the 2,834 employers whose data were 
tabulated, and who had 371,599-on payroll in 


the preceding month. 


Prarie Provinces—The falling-off in the 
Prairie Provinces involved a smaller number 
of workers than that noted in the same month 
of 1926, while the situation continued to be 


more favourable than in the autumn of any 
other year since the record was commenced in 
1920. Returns were compiled from 807 firms 
having 119,127 employees, against 120,086 at 
the beginning of October. Steam railway 
operation afforded considerably more employ- 
ment, and coal mining, logging and trade were 
also more active; manufacturing on the whole - 
was unchanged, while construction and services 
showed contractions. 


British Columbia—Further and larger de- 
clines in personnel were recorded by the 666 
employers furnishing returns in British Col- 
umbia; their staffs aggregated 78,359 workers, 
compared with 80,912 in the preceding month. 
The greatest losses were in the lumber mills, 
construction and transportation, while logging 


Norz.—Number employed by the reporting firms in Jan. 1920=100 in every case. The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ shows the propor- 
tion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in Canada on the date under review: 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOMINION EMPLOY- - 


MENT IN MANUFACTURING 


— Canada Maritime 
Provinces 
; 1921 
uD ees ere 90-2 91-4 
‘ 1922 
RMR TA etc. cecemimeiaso 6 95-8 91-7 
1923 
hm ia no ins Aes areas 98-8 95-2 
1924 
PMNs fare joc Aero, as, ard atareted aint 93-0 83-7 
25 
dated fe. eee “4 seri cree ter 83-9 78-5 
Rebel st ee a TM SS) 86-1 79-1 
1 1S PE yon TPN Ne a ea 87-0 81-7 
April eer ie Sheen ane o too oprectn ast 87-2 83-4 
AN eo ea son salcsiansierm emer oalane te 90-8 86-6 
UNG nee esis cor ee eee ehndae ss 94-5 90-3 
Julyae ee . Pk. Se 96-8 99-4 
VN RA eee ae 3B A ois ins Soe oss 96-3 92-2 
FS {1 gdb ec DE RP ae 96-6 88-4 
WN Dive Se een are 8 Sve Hele 98-3 88-1 
DEG? 2 lode eee ree aR eS: 97-1 85-5 
iy nk pepe ge eka; ote 95-3 83-5 
26 
AE, |S Sapeee Bee _ ” Benes ie Le ee 89-6 84-4 
aber sO ei sp olden ee os 90-7 85-1 
NIBP ONE hist  ASa Te a Sis « sees » = 91-5 88-7 
SAG (il ation See BRB ee 8 eae 91-4 84-7 
AS 1 Wap eg Mo te SERSRIOnS star ce are ana: 94-3 83-8 
REDE. Pare dt la Ge eee Ce ane 101-0 87-9 
SI 2 01: raaeanyedie reo. EDIE SOE fe ce 3a 103-7 91-1 
ASAD rh = RRM. ivtatoid sep NEE «12 104-2 94-5 
(a! 2 Ur (2! AaB RRIBROEE nS DOemGn OB cis Gry a 104-9 96-7 
PO 8 ee Stee ae hat Gee ig serosa 105-2 94-2 
ISS) BRGeA doen) © een ic anes ean 102-8 86-6 
IDG pele Bee Teeeeor apes rca 101-1 85-1 
Fant dees 5225-.< cae Pe Feo oe 94-8 90-8 
Ts fs 1 ice ee a eee he we gee 95-4 87-5 
Min Dae beatae ci hale ¥ Deeb Ele oi 96-3 86-8 
Tea Sat ey RE ane eet ea 96-2 87-2 
IMSVir tees boned eee ta ee Ba. arre oe 
ed ae | tos | | aoe 
BA ae Finaee Se Boo Pear 109-2 100-9 
Ce) ae et ran 109+7 100-0 
AOL aR §. BOP Hs > = 109-0 96-3 
0 Bee ee a ee ee 107-5 89-2 
Relative Weight of Employment by : 
districts and in Manufacturing as) eae aa 


~ atcNov.1,1927...... eee eo ae 


Quebec Ontario Prairie British All manu- 
Provinces | Columbia | facturing 

87-5 87-0 102-6 94-3 81-1 
92-7 94-9 105-0 100-2 87:7 
103-2 96-0 99-2 102-8 91-2 
97-1 90-4 94-1 102-1 84-2 
85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75°5 
89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79°38 
89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 
89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84:3 
94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86-6 
100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 88-3 
101-1 91-8 95:9 108-0 89-1 
101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 88-5 
101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 89-4 
102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3 
101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 
98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 88-1 
90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 83-2 
92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 
94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 
95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3 
99-0 90-4 92°5 113-5 91:3 
108-8 95-2 103-5 116°6 93-9 
112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 95-3 
113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 95:8 
113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 96-9 
113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 96°7 
110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 94-9 
107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 93-8 
98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 87-5 
99-9 92-3 97-2 102-5 90-7 
100-9 94-0 95-9 104-8 92-2 
99-2 94-3 94-8 108-3 93-8 
105-5 98-1 99-7 112-0 96-1 
112-8 101-5 107-2 118-9 98-8 
115-0 102-3 111-5 122-9 98-7 
115-2 102-6 114-8 124-0 98-9 
115-9 103-8 115-2 122-5 98-7 
115-! 104-3 112-5 121-5 98-3 
115-6 103-1 111-5 117-5 97-0 
~29-1 13-4 8-8 53-9 
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and mining were much more active. Condi- 
tions were rather better than on November 1 
Jast year, when the trend was also unfavour- 
able. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Additions to staffs were registered in Mont- 
real, Quebec and Hamilton, while in Toronto, 
Ottawa, Windsor and the Other Border Cities, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver there were reduc- 
tions. 


Montreal—The trend of employment in 
Montreal continued to be upward, 1,090 per- 
sons having been added to the staffs of the 
742 co-operating firms, who employed 124,186. 
Manufactures, shipping and stevedoring and 
trade reported increased activity, while sea- 
sonal losses were recorded in construction 
and services. Considerable curtailment had 
been indicated on November 1, 1926, when the 
‘index was several points lower. 


Quebec City—Employment in Quebec again 

increased, according to 101 employers of 11,- 

528 persons, compared with 11.461 on October 

1. Construction showed most improvement, 

while other industries reported only slight 

: changes. The situation was much more favour- 

_ able than on the corresponding date last 
_ year. 
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Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Decemper, 1927 


Toronto-——There was a falling off in the 
number of workers on the payrolls of 805 — 
firms in Toronto, who had 106,816 in their 
employ, or 663 less than in the preceding — 
month. The bulk of the loss was in con- 
struction, while manufacturing was busier, — 
particularly, in textile factories. Additions — 
to staffs had been noted at the beginning of : 
November a year ago, but the index then was 
lower. 


Ottawa Practically all the curtailment ot 
Ottawa was in sawmills, although construction — 4 
was also seasonally slacker; on the other hand, ‘ 
trade showed heightened activity. The 138 
employers furnishing data reported 11.384 : 
workers, as against 11,903 on October 1. Em- 
ployment was in greater volume than on the 
same date in 1926, when contractions were in- 
dicated. 


Hamilton—Continued and larger gains were 
noted in Hamilton, 846 persons being added 
to the staffs of the 202 firms whose returns 
were received and who had 30,558 employees. 
The most marked advances were in trade, 
although manufactures also showed improve 
ment. The movement on November 1 last 
year was unfavourable and the index then 
was lower. 


Windsor and the Other Border Cities — 
Employment in the Border Cities showed « 
further decrease; 97 employers reported 9,090 
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Montreal Quebec Toronto 
OTP As | ak Natrea oes. 89-8 
92-4 100-3 87-0 
99-3 99-4 89-7 
88-0 89-9 86-1 
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Relative weight ofem- 
ployment vacaities 
asat Nov. 1 1927.. 


Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
103-8 eat 88-6 
94-5 WO An cbantsaebuk 84-2 
96-8 87-7 92-9 92-5 
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persons on payroll, compared with 9,397 at 
_ the beginning of October. Seasonal dulness 
in automobile plants and in construction 
caused the decrease, which was on a smaller 
_ scale than that indicated on the corresponding 
_ date a year ago. Conditions then, however, 
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were better than during the present autumn, 
when curtailment of production in a large 
motor factory has for some months lh 
affected the situation. 

Winnipeg—Small losses were again re 
in Winnipeg, where the forces of 291 firms de- 


Taste I1I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 


1Relative Nov..1 


* Industries Weight 1927 
¢ 
" Manufacturing................... 53-9 97-0 
, g Anima! products—edible......... 2-0 108-8 
7} FUT ANG Products. coo icka 0005000, 0-1 85-9 
7 Leather and products............ 2-0 82-0 
¥ Lumber and products...........- 5-4 98-3 
4 Rough and dressed lumber. . 3-3 108-1 
MIM LUTOrris Sees eee ees 1-0 94-6 
“* Other lumber products......... 1-1 79-0 
fas: Musical instruments.............. 0-4 78-7 
Plant products—edible........... 3-4 108-1 
i Pulp and paper products.......... 6:7 116-3 
a Pulp and paper....:...2....000 3:4 129-5 
ec PEDAT PrOGUCtS oan ia= scinsrerle cn 0:8 101-3 
a ’ Printing and publishing........ 2-5 106-2 
Rubber products................. 1-7 105-6 
2 Textile products: . .. ..caowieaces> 8-6 99-2 
“ Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3-4 119-9 
a Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-6 105-8 
ms parriente and personal furnish- - 
SE aot LSD ABER ae 2. 76-6 
i. Other textile products.......... 1-1 112-1 
A Tobacco, distilled and malt 
4 MIQUOS See reo ee TO. ome 1:5 109-6 
= Wood distillates and extracts. ... 0-0 117-5 
e: Chemicals and allied products. . 0-8 88-8 
3 Clay, glass and stone products... 1-2 105-8 
2 Electric current................6- 1-5 143-2 
-___ Electrical apparatus.............. 1-3 138-6 
Tron and steel products........... 13-9 80-0 
; Oxpce, rolled and forged pro- 
Be GUCTS 4 <n... 0c See sees - 1-4 62-9 
4 : Machinery (other than vehi- 
PE OG Rearneeea Sea ee 1-2 83-5 
Aion tural implements....... 0-9 78°8 
¥ Steal vylipies: ae ee: 6-0 89-1 
teel shipbuilding and repair- 
3 OP ee ett), Sh teeiciseien sae 0-4 27-6 
a Heating a pliances............. 0-6 96-5 
Be ap he = steel fabrication 
: Pau (HiOist) ha eels ws ode ees 0-8 114-8 
= Sait and machine shop 
= PIOCUGISY. frien nacre saa 0-6 77°3 
3 Other iron and steel eouets® 2-0 82-8 
; Non-ferrous metal products...... 1-8 107-2 
3 Mineral products................. 1-1 109-9 
a Miscellaneous..............s0000: 0-4 88-4 
a ‘in 3-6 75°6 
‘ 5-3 106-5 
: 3-0 86-1 
1-5 180-0 
0-8 120-3 
Communication 2-9 123-6 
Telegraphs.. 0-6 127-1 
Telephones. . 2-3 122-6 
Transportation hence aaa 13-1 115-4 
Street railways and carinee 2-3 120-6 
Steam railways.. at 9-0 104-3 
‘Shipping and stevedoring...... 5 1-8 225-7 
Construction and Maintenance . 11:9 199-0 
TOUTE Na accor Sree eel aes Hoo ne 4-4 118-1 
PIES) ~~ sort Re ROCEE RS ie ae 
iui ott eee we: 1-8 129-2 
_ Hotels and restaurants........... 0-9 : 
Professional.............-+ BAL BRE 0-2 132-2 
preonet (chiefly laundries)...... es ae 
. 5-0 115-0 
sae 2510 108+6 
All Industries... hae senna a 100-0 107-5 


>The “Relative Weight” column shows the prop 


Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 
1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
98-3 94-9 89-2 84-2 91-2 
110-7 98-6 98-9 92-3 87-2 
89-3 95-6 92-4 86-4 109-1 
81-6 82-0 76-0 75-6 80-2 
109-9 105-7 100-2 94-8 106-2 
129-4 126-1 117-8 114-4 128-4 
92-4 86-6 81-5 76-7 76-8 
79-1 75-0 75-1 64-6 76-9 
74-9 78-6 70-9 68-8 68-1 
119-1 106-2 104-5 101-0 100-3 
117°6 111-3 102-2 100-4 103-9 
133-6 124-8 108-2 103-9 113-1 
99-6 95-7 91-7 89-7 91-7 
105-3 100-8 98-7 99-8 97-9 
98-4 85-1 88-2 69-5 65-3 
97-5 94-5 90-1 85-8 89-8 
119-1 108-4 104-8 94-1 101-2 
100-0 103-3 98-6 88-7 95-7 
75+1 76-2 72-0 74-1 75-9 
108-1 99-3 92-9 95-2 95-8 
107°6 101-9 103-6 101-7 102-3 
115-1 105-1 105-7 116-7 107°8 
88-0 85-6 80-0 82-0 88-6 
104-0 106-6 89-5 86-1 99-9 
142-6 130-4 132-2 134-4 124-1 
136-6 137-2 120-2 116-6 104-6 
80-2 80-5 74:2 66-9 81-8 
62-7 62-2 63-3 44.9 66-8 
85-2 76-2 69-6 64-9 78-5 
7:7 83-3 63-8 37°5 57-8 
90-7 92-5 87-9 84-2 100-5 
27-9 30-1 26-8 27°3 28-7 
90-4 93-0 89-4 85-0 92-6 
110-0 97-4 76-6 75-6 97-6 
76-0 83-4 76:5 66-3 78-6 
82-2 82-2 73°6 68-4 79-3 
107-2 103-1 85-1 78-0 89-0 
109-7 105-6 107-8 105-6 99-7 
86-8 92-4 83-6 83-1 88-2 
53°8 55-2 66-4 71:8 62-6 
106-6 101-8 97-2 100-5 105-4 
86-2 86-8 81:0 86-0 96-7 
178-4 158-3 149-8 152-0 137-4 
121-9 108-9 102-7 99-0 102-1 
124-8 119-0 113-3 111-3 105-3 
130-1 123-0 113-0 106-7 108-7 
123-4 118-0 113-3 112-5 104-5 
115-4 113-9 111-5 108-2 116-8 
122-4 115-4 116°6 116-8 122-0 
103°8 103-2 99-6 98-8 106-1 
227-5 230-4 231-9 192-0 221-7 
227-9 181-3 154-2 144-9 159-3 
213-7 178-5 140- 130 141-4 
3,313 -4 2,015-3 1,917-5 1, 668-6 2, 238-2 
"147-0 132-0 115-8 113 127-3 
138-0 118-6 112:5 109-3 108-5 
141-8 117-7 115-9 113-0 114-6 
130-9 117-4 113-8 111-1 111-4 
134-8 120-1 107-1 103-3 100-3 
110:°3 104-7 100-0 93-8 93-1 
111-5 105-9 100-5 91-7 91-2 
108-1 102-3 99-9 97-9 96-6 
109-0 102°8 “97-1 93-0 98-8 


- ortion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is atthe 
total: number of «mployees reported in all industries by firms making returns on the date under review 


activity, 
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clined from 29,561 on October 1 to 29,517 
workers at the beginning of November. Trade 
reported considerable advances, while manu- 
factures, transportation and construction re- 
leased help. More pronounced losses had been 
recorded on November 1, 1926, and employ- 
ment then was at a lower level. 


Vancouver—Repeating the downward moye- 
ment indicated on the same date last year, 
there was a falling off in employment in Van- 
couver on November 1; 241 employers had 
25,306 persons on their staffs, or 752 less than 
in the preceding month. Construction and 
transportation showed most of the reduction. 


_ The situation was not quite so favourable as 


at the beginning of November last year. 


Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
II. 


Manufacturing Industries ~ 


Further and more pronounced shrinkage of 
a seasonal character was noted in manu- 
factures, chiefly in the lumber and food- 
canning industries, although there were also 


losses in pulp and paper and iron and steel 


works. On the other hand, textile, rubber, 


_ tobacco and some other factories registered 


considerable advances. The declines’ on the 
whole involved fewer workers than _ those 
shown on November 1 in the last three years, 
in all of which the index was lower. The 


_ 3,864 co-operating manufacturers reported 479,- 


991 operatives, as against 486,519 at the 
beginning of October. 


Animal Products—Edible—Dairies and fish 
canneries reported seasonal curtailment, while 
meat-packing plants afforded more employ- 
ment. Statistics were received from 198 
manufacturers, employing 17,7388 persons, as 
compared with 18,060 in the preceding month. 
This contraction, which took place chiefly 
in Ontario and British Columbia, was smaller 
than that registered on the corresponding date 
last year, when the index number was several 
points lower. 


Leather and Products—Tanneries and 
leather clothing factories reported heightened 
but miscellaneous leather goods 
plants were slacker. The result was an in- 
crease of 88 workers in the staffs of the 192 


establishments furnishing returns, which em- 


ployed 17,784 on November 1. Rather more 
extensive improvement was noted at the 


beginning of November, 1926, when the index 


was the same as on the date under review. 


Lumber and Products—Further reductions 
in personnel involving much the same number 
of employees as in the autumn of last year 
were indicated in the lumber group, in which 
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employment then was in greater volume t 
on November 1, 1927. The losses took place 
almost entirely in rough and dressed lumber 
mills, while furniture, match and some other 
divisions were busier. A combined wor 
force of 48,409 persons was reported by the 
710 co-operating manufacturers, as compared — 
with 53,756 at the beginning of October. There 
were large contractions in all provinces. 


Musical Instruments—Continued additio: 
to staffs on practically the same scale as on 
November 1, 1926, were registered in musical — 
instrument factories, in which the situation 
was much the same as during last autumn. — 
Thirty-nine establishments had 3,461 em- 
ployees as compared with 3,285 in the pre- 
ceding month. Ontario and Quebee reported 
almost the entire gain. 


Plant Products—Edible—Fruit and vege- 
table canneries made large seasonal reductions 
in their payrolls, while flour mills and biscuit 
factories showed an increase. The forces of 
the 313 reporting firms aggregated 29,906 per- 
sons, or 3,034 less than in this last return. 
Employment was better in Quebec and the- 
Prairie Provinces, while in Ontario and British 
Columbia there were important seasonal 
losses. This decrease involved rather more 
workers than that registered on the corres- 
ponding date in 1926, when the index number 
was slightly lower than on the date under 
review. 

Pulp and Paper Products—There was an- 
other reduction in the number reported by 
employers in this group, 473 of whom had 
60,095 workers on payroll, as compared with 
60,886 at the beginning of October. Pulp and 
paper mills released employees, but the print- 
ing and publishing group showed an advance. 
The tendency was unfavourable in all éxcept 
the Prairie Provinces, the largest declines 
being in Quebec and Ontario. Smaller losses 
had been indicated at the beginning of No- 
vember a year ago, but the index number 
then, as well as in the autumn of earlier years 
since the record was commenced since 1920, 
was lower. 


Rubber Products —Employment in vibiber 
goods showed considerable expansion on No- 
vember 1, in contrast with the decrease regis- 
tered on ‘the same date in 1926. Data were 
compiled from 33 firms with 15,067 employees, 
as against 14,050 in their last report. This 
increase of over 1,000 persons, which took 
place chiefly in Quebec and Ontario, boa 
employment to its maximum since 1920. 


Textile Products—Garment and ‘personal 
furnishings, hosiery and knitting, cotton and 
silk factories reported increased Dai but 
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the production of headwear showed a falling 
off; 515 manufacturers enlarged their payrolls 
from 75,398 workers on October 1 to 76,695 
on the date under review. A large proportion 
of the increase took place in Ontario, al- 
though the tendency was generally favourable 
except in the Prairie Provinces. An insignifi- 
cant improvement had been noted at the be- 
ginning of November last year, but the situa- 
tion then was not so good. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—There 


_ was an important increase in employment in 


these industries, 486 persons being added to 


_ the staffs of the 106 establishments furnish- 


ing statistics, which employed 13,159. Que- 
bec and Ontario registered most of the gain, 
which greatly exceeded that noted on the cor- 
responding date last year, when the index was 
lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Height- 
ened activity was indicated in building material 
plants, but employment was at a slightly lower 
level than on November 1, 1926. The forces 


of the 121 employers from whom information 
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was received, declined by 207 persons to 10,568 
at the beginning of November. Improvement 
was shown in Quebec and Ontario, while else- 
where the trend was downward. 


Electrical Appliances—Further additions to 
staffs were made in electrical apparatus works, 
39 of which had 11,255 employees, or 162 
more than in their last report. This advance 
was not so pronounced as that noted on the 
same date last year, when the index number 
was slightly lower. i 


Iron and Steel Products—The crude, rolled 
and forged, agricultural implement, iron and 
steel fabrication and some other divisions of 
the iron and steel group registered increases 
in employment, while there were large reduc- 
tions in automobile, railway car, shipbuilding 
and a few other branches. Statements were 


received from 647 manufacturers, whose pay- 


rolls aggregated 123,990 persons, as compared 
with 124,459 in the preceding month, Em- 
ployment declined in Ontario and_ British 
Columbia, while in the Maritime and Prairie 


Provinces improvement was noted. Rather 


greater curtailment had been indicated at the 
beginning of November last year, but the 
situation then was practically the same as on 


the date under review. 


Logging 


Statistics were tabulated from 239 firms em- 
ploying 32,083 men, or 9,396 more than in the 
This advance was the 


vember in the last eight years, and brought 
employment to a higher level than in the 
autumn of any other year since 1920. All 
provinces shared in the upward movement, 
which, however, was most noteworthy in On 
tario. 


Mining 


Practically no change on the whole was 
shown in mining; 214 operators reported 47,745 
employees, as compared with 47,740 in the pre- 
ceding month. Of the former number, 26,841 
were engaged in coal mining, which showed an 
insignificant decrease, 13,457 in metallic ores, 
in which employment advanced, and 7,447 in 
non-metallic minerals, which afforded slightly 
less employment. In the Maritime and 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia there 
was some curtailment of operations. The in- 
dex in this group on November 1 was at a 
higher point than during the autumn of any 
other year since the record was commenced 
in, 1920. 


Communications 


Telephones and telegraphs showed the reduc- 
tions in personnel usual at the time of year, 
according to 185 companies and _ branches, 
with 25,689 workers in their employ, a loss of 
286 since October 1. Conditions continued to 
be better than the autumn of any other year 
of the record. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage-——There was-a 
diminution in employment in local transporta- 
tion, according to 116 firms whose staffs de- 
creased from 21,222 employees on October 1 
to 20,930 atthe beginning of November. 
Small declines were reported in the Prairie 
Provinces and Quebec. Activity was greater 
than on the corresponding date in 1926, when 
the movement was also unfavourable. 


Steam~ Railways.—Statistics were tabulated 
from 100 employers in the railway operation 
group, in which payrolls rose by 396 persons 
to 80,344 on October 1. This gain contrasts 
with the reduction recorded on the same date 
last year, and the index then was slightly 
lower. The improvement was largely confined 
to the Prairie Provinces, while elsewhere 
seasonal contractions were registered. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Seasonal reduc- 
tions in personnel were noted in water trans- 
portation, 60 companies employing 15,631 _ 
workers, as compared with 15,786 in the pre-- 
ceding month. Quebec reported increased ac- 
tivity, while in the Maritime Provinces, On- 
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tario and British Columbia there were losses. 
Rather more extensive shrinkage was recorded 
on November 1 last year, but employment 
then was at a slightly higher level. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —There was a further falling off in 
building, 5,184 persons being released from 
the forces of the 483 co-operating contractors, 
who had 39,279 employees, a number consid- 
erably greater than that reported at the be- 
ginning of any other November in the last 
eight years. The largest losses took place in 
Ontario, but the trend was generally unfavour- 
able as the building season drew to a close. 


Highway—Work on highways and streets 
again declined seasonally, but the reduction 
involved a smaller number of workers than in 
the autumn of 1926, when employment was in 
less volume. Statements were tabulated from 
166 employers, whose staffs, standing at 26,174, 
were smaller by 4,010 persons than on October 
1. All provinces shared in the downward 
movement, which was most pronounced in 
the Maritime Provinces. 


Railway—Further curtailment of railway 
construction was reported, especially in On- 


-tario and the Prairie Provinces, although there 


were general losses. The forces of the 41 
companies and divisional superintendents fur- 
nishing returns declined from 46,116 persons 
on October 1, to 40,268 at the beginning -of 
November. This shrinkage was more exten- 
‘sive than that registered on the corresponding 
date of 1926, when the level of employment 
was higher. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF - 
‘ OCTOBER, 1927 


NEMPLOYMENT as used in the follow- 
ing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes, Persons who 
are engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions involved 
in an industrial dispute are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in membership, upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting, 
There was a minor increase in the volume 
of unemployment reported among local trade 
unions at the close of October as was mani- 
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Services 


There were continued decreases in ‘the 4 
sonnel of hotels and restaurants as the touris 
and vacation season closed; 171 firms in the — 
service division employed 16,001 persons, 
against 17,098 at the beginning of October. 
The index was considerably higher than on 
November 1 in any other year of the record. 


4 
. 
Trade 


The trend of employment in trade continue 
to be upward, 1,609 workers being added t 
the forces of the 582 retail and wholesale es- 
tablishments furnishing returns, whose sta 
aggregated 66,970. Most of the advance w: 
made in the former division. The numb 
of persons reported was higher on Novembe 
1, 1927, than in any other month since this . 
series was instituted in 1920, and further pro- — 
nounced gains may be expected during the 
next few weeks, in preparation for the Christ- 
mas and holiday trade. The advances re- 
corded on the corresponding date last year 
gave employment to practically the same 
number of additional workers. 


Tables I, II and III give index numbers of 
employment by economic areas, leading cities 
and industries, respectively. The columns 
headed “ Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported — 
in the indicated area or industry is of the total — 


fested by the returns tabulated from 1,641 
labour organizations whose membership aggre- 
gated 172,737 persons. Of these 6,743, or a per- 
centage of 3.9, were without work on October 
31, in contrast with percentages of 3.1 in the 
previous month and 2.6 in October last year. 
The changes in the various provinces in com- 
parison with September were not particularly — 
outstanding, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia unions register- 
ing reductions in employment, ranging from . 
per cent in Alberta to .8 per cent in Quebec, 
and Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Sas- 
katchewan slight increases in the volume of 
work afforded. The Alberta change was for 
the most part attributable to the less favour- 
able conditions prevailing in the coal mines of 
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that province, while the Manitoba reduction 
of 1.8 per cent, which followed next in line to 
that of Alberta, was almost wholly due to in- 
activity in the building and construction 
trades. When making a comparison with the 
returns for October of last year all the pro- 
vinces with the exception of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and British Columbia reported a 
lower level of employment and the gains in 
these three provinces were but nominal. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of trade union conditions existing in the largest 
city of each province except Prince Edward 
Island. In Vancouver, 7.2 per cent of the 
members were reported idle on October 31, a 


an unemployment percentage of 5.0 at the end 
of October, as campared with 4.0 per cent in 
September, Fluctuations occurred within the 
manufacturing groups, the iron and steel, wood, 
pulp and paper, brewery, bakery, and hat and 
cap divisions indicating reductions in the 
amount of work afforded, and the metal polish- 
ing and glass divisions considerable improve- ~ 
ment. The level of employment in the gar- 
ment trades remained practically the same as 
in the preceding month, In comparison with 
returns for October last year when 3.7 per 
cent of inactivity was recorded, the iron and 
steel trades reported reductions in activity, 
involving the greatest number of workers, fol- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
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decline in employment of 1.5 per cent over 
September, but a slight gain in comparison 
with October last year. Montreal, with 5.7 
per cent of inactivity registered a less favour- 


able situation, both as compared with the re- 


turns of the previous month and October last 
year, and Winnipeg with 5.0 per cent of idle- 
ness also registered declines in employment in 
both comparisons. The best conditions for 
October were reflected by Regina, where the 
percentage of inactivity recorded was but nom- 


- inal, as in both the previous month and in 


: 


, 
Zz 


October last year. 

The accompanying chart records the unem- 
ployment trend by months from 1921 to date. 
Contrary to the course followed by the curve 
in September, the trend during October was in 
an upward direction, indicating a somewhat 


greater volume of inactivity. The level of the 


curve was also above that of October of last 


year. — 
The manufacturing industries with 439 or- 
ganizations reporting 47,189 members, showed 
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lowed by declines of lesser magnitude among 
papermakers, wood, leather, and glass work- 
ers, and among printing tradesmen. 

From the coal miners’ unions 38 returns were 
tabulated, including a membership of 16,330 
persons, 462, or a percentage of 2.8, of whom 
were idle on October 31, in contrast with per- 
centages of .7 in the previous month and .4 
in October last year. The situation for Nova 
Scotia coal miners improved slightly over Sep- 
tember but remained almost stationary when 
compared with the October, 1926 conditions. 
In Alberta over 8 per cent of idleness was 
recorded in October as compared with no in- 
activity in both the previous month and Octo- 
ber last year, while in British Columbia all 
the members were reported at work in the 
three months used here for comparative pur- 
poses. 

The building and construction trades with — 
181 unions having a membership of 18,552 
persons at the close of October reported de- 
clines in employment incidental to the slacker 
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TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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autumn and winter seasons, 10.0 per cent of 
the members being idle on October 31, as 
against 8.3 per cent in September, A sub- 
stantial share of the unemployment involved 
was attributable to inactivity among brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, followed by 
smaller declines for electrical workers, paint- 
ers, decorators and paperhangers, granite and 
stonecutters, steam shovel and dredgemen, and 
tile layers, lathers and roofers. 
improvement was evidenced by bridge and 
structural iron workers and hod carriers and 
building labourers, whose membership, how- 
ever, is but a small part of the total for the 
group and not sufficient to sway perceptibly the 
group percentage. Small gains were also recorded 
by carpenters and joiners, and plumbers and 
steamfitters. In comparison with the returns 
for October last year when 7.8 per cent of 
inactivity was registered, bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, electrical workers, granite and 
stonecutters, tile layers, lathers and roofers and 


TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 


a4 
‘3 = q 
Ha] FS 3 
Month = [S| 5 al2 2 
#e/0]818)e18] 8 \e5/3 
So! p12 E 3 | 8) 5 lS 
Qa} o| 3s &|4@]2}e0 q 
zi2l|@|6|si/al|sla [6 
Oct. 1919...... 3-2] 1-4] 2-5] -8] 1-3] -6] -9] 5-0] 2-0 
Oct.  1920...... -3| -4| 9-5] 3-0] 3-3] -3| -8]16-7] 6-4 
Oct. 1921...... 2-8| 5-6|10-7| 5-7] 4-2| 3-3] 4-0/14-8)] 7-4 
Oct.  1922...... 1-3] 2-4| 5-9| 1-9] 5-2] 1-4] 2-5]/10-6] 3-9 
Oct. SUI928'.) 2. 4-3] 3-2) 9-5) 2-8) 2-2) 1-8] 3-1] 3-1] 4-8 
Oct. 1924...... 2-5| 4-3/10-5| 4-5] 6-1| 3-2] 8-1] 8-9] 6-8 
Jan.  1925...... 9-2] 5-4]14-1| 9-2/12-8| 4-5] 8-1| 7-0|10-2 
Feb. 1925...... 8-8| 4-2|11-4| 9-2] 9-0] 5-3] 9-7] 9-4] 9-5 
March 1925...... 3-7| 2-4|11-6| 7-2] 8-2] 6-6]11-2] 7-8] 8-5 
April 1925...... 2-0| 4-5]13-6| 6-2] 6-5] 4-1115-6| 6-6) 8-7 
May  1995......| 3-9] 3-2|11-7] 3-5] 5-8] 4-6]/16-4| 3-4] 7-0 
June 1925......| 3-4] 3-4|10-2] 3-8] 4-3] 2-4|10-8] 4-1] 6-1 
July 1925......| 2-2] 2-5] 6-4] 4-5] 3-4] 3-3] 9-6] 4-6] 5-2 
Aug. 1925...... 7-2) 4-21 6-0] 3-8] 2-8] 1-3] 3-0] 3-5] 4-4 
Sept. 1925...... 6-6] 3-0/10-9] 3-7] 1-7] -8] 2-6] 5-2] 5-7 
Oct. 1925...... 3-9| 2-1]10-6| 3-1] 1-8] 1-0] 3-7) 4-4] 5-1 
Nov. 1925...... 4-4] 4-7|-9-8] 4-4] 2-0] 2-5] 3-5] 6-1| 5-7 
Dec. 1925...... 4.3] 3-0[14-2| 6-4] 3-8] 3-5] 4-4] 6-9| 7-9 
Jan. 1926...... 17-8] 2-8] 8-6| 8-4] 7-6] 5-6] 4-2) 6-9] 8-1 
Feb. 1926...... 22-2| 2-2| 6-6 7-9| 8-7] 8-7| 6-8] 6-7] 8-1 
March 1926...... 19-0| 2-7] 6-5| 8-4] 7-0] 6-8] 4-6] 3-0] 7-3 
‘April 1926...... 17-2| 1-8]11-0} 4-3] 4-9] 4-7] 4-6] 7-9] 7-3 
May 1996...... 4-1] 2-6]10-0| 2-8] 1-8| 2-3] 7-2) 3-0] 4-9 
June 1926...... 3-8| 1-6] 8-9] 1-9] 2-6] -8] 4-9] 2-6] 4-4 
July  1926...... 2-6] 2-0| 2-1| 1-6] 1-6] -6] 5-3] 4-0] 2-3 
Aug. 1926...... 1-9| 2-5] 3-2] 1-5] 1-8] 1-0] 5-0] 3-9] 2-5 
Sept. 1926...... 1-1] 1-6| 7-1| 1-8| -5] 1-1] 2-0] 5-4] 3-3 
Oct. © 1926...... 1-2| 1-1] 3-6] 2-3| -4] 1-4] -8] 5-6] 2-6 
Nov. 1926...... 1-3] 2-1| 4-9] 4-0| 2-2] -9] 6-7/10-0] 4-7 
Dec. 1926...... 3-9] 2-2] 7-6| 5-6] 4-3] 2-1] 6-7] 7-5| 5-9 
Jan.  1997...... 3-0| 3-4] 7-8] 6-3] 6-3] 6-1] 4-0] 6-9] 6-4 
Feb. 1927......| 3-8] 2-3] 7-2] 7-2] 8-1] 5-3] 4-2) 7-4] 6-5 
March 1927...... 13-1| 1-6] 6-5| 4-9] 5-6] 4-1] 4-4] 4-4] 5-7 
April 1997...... 5-5] 2-7| 9-3] 4-0] 6-2] 5-1] 7-2] 3-6] 6-0 
May 1997...... 5-8] 1-9] 8-8| 3-1| 3-7| 1-7] 6-5] 3-9) 5-2 
June 1997... 1-8] 2-3] 4-0] 3-1] 2-6] 1-1] 4-6] 2-7] 3-2 
July 1997... 1-2| 2-3] 5-2| 2-7] 2-3] 1-5] 1-8] 4-0] 3-3 
Aug. 1997...... 1-5] 1-2] 5-4] 3-1] 2-3] -9] 3-5] 4-7] 3-7 
Sept. 1927...... 1-4] 1-1| 4-8] 2-2] 2-4] 2-1] 1-4] 4-1] 3-1 
Oct. 1927......] 1-1] -9] 5-6] 3-2] 4-2) 1-8] 4-4] 4-9] 3-9 


Considerable : 


hod carriers and building labourers all re- 
ported lessened employment and the remain- 
ing trades some improvement, 


The transportation industry indicated little 
variation during October from the September 
level, the small change registered, however, be- 
ing slightly adverse, Returns were tabulated 
during October from 668 unions of transporta- 
tion workers, comprising a membership of 59,- 
163 persons, 1,764 of whom were idle, or a 
percentage of 3.0, as against percentages of 2.5 
in September and 1.6 in October last year. 
Navigation workers, steam railway employees, 
and teamsters and chauffeurs all contributed in 
slight degree to the increase in unemploy- 
ment over September, while among street rail- 
way employees there was no change in the 
situation, All divisions of the transportation 
industry shared in the decline in employment- 
recorded over October last year, the shipping 
division reporting the most substantial change. 

A separate tabulation was made for long- 
shore workers from whom 11 reports were re-_ 
ceived, with a membership of 6,983 persons, 
1,090 of whom or a percentage of 15.6 were 
without work at the close of October. This 
was an increase in employment of nearly 3 
per cent in comparison with September, but 
a decline of almost 3 per cent over October 
last. year, 

From the government service group reports 
were tabulated from 137 unions with 12,470 
members showing a practically negligible per- 
centage of unemployment compared with 
nominal percentage of idleness in Septem- 
ber and in October last year. In the Fed- 
eral employment group there was no inactivity 
recorded in any of the months used here for 
comparison, while among civic employees the 
changes throughout were very small. 

Reports were received from 110 unions in 
the miscellaneous groups of trades with 4,872 
members, 5.7 per cent of whom were without 
work on October 31, as compared with per- 
centages of 5.2 in September and 5.3 in Octo- 
ber last year. Hotel and restaurant employ- 
ees were slacker than in September, and sta- 
tionary engineers and firemen and barbers also 
reported slight reductions in the work afforded. 
Theatre and stage employees, however, in- 
dicated slightly improved conditions. In com- 
parison with the returns of October last year 
hotel and restaurant and theatre and stage 
employees, barbers and stationary engineers 
and firemen all reported a less favourable 
situation. 

Among fishermen there was 3.5 per cent of 
idleness reported in October, as compared with © 
2.6 per cent in September, and 5.2 per cent in 
October last year. Lumber workers registered 
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no unemployment in October as in September, 
but in October last year 2.4 per cent of the 
members were without work, 

Table II on page 1837 summarizes the re- 
turns by provinces fer October of each year 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR OCTOBER, 1927 f 


HE volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the month of October, 1927, 
showed a decrease of over 43 per cent in the 
average daily placements from that of the 
preceding period. This large reduction, due 
to seasonal curtailment in the demand for 
harvest workers in the west, was offset in 
part by a substantial gain in logging, while 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFEOTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


SENRP are 
eke 


in comparison with last year an increase of 


12 per cent was recorded, being chiefly due 


to increased placements in logging and farm- 
ing. Services and trade also registered gains, 
though in a minor degree, all other groups 
showing declines. 

_ The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1925, as represented 
by the ratio of vacancies offered and place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the offices of the Service 


Vacancies - - 


peat RL | | Al 
HH eT 


from 1919 to 1924 inclusive, and for each 
month from January, 1925, to date, and table 
I on page 1336 records the percentages of 
idleness registered in the different groups of — 
industries for the same months, : 
: 
' 


i 


throughout Canada, computations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen that the cv 
of vacancies and placements in relation to 
applications declined throughout the month, 
though at the close of the period under review 
both curves were about three points higher 
than the level attained at the close of October, 
1926. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 
applications was 86-9 and 85-1 during the 


Placements 


mf 


first and second half of October, in contrast 
with ratios of 90-5 and 82-0 during the same — 
periods in 1926. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the periods under 
review were 80-6 and 79-7, as compared with 
81-8 and 76-8 during the corresponding month 
last year. : 

The average number of applications reported 
daily during the first half of October, as shown 
by a summary of the reports from the offices, 
was 2,135, compared with 2,710 during the 
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preceding period, and with 2,192 daily during 
the corresponding period in 1926. Applica- 
tions for work during the latter half of the 
month registered 2,220 daily, in contrast with 
1,720 daily during the latter half of October 
a year ago. 

A daily average of 1,856 vacancies was 
reported by employers during the first half 
and 1,890 vacancies the latter half of the 
month under review, as compared with daily 


averages of 1.984 and 1,410 vacancies during 


the half monthly periods in October, 1926. 
Vacancies offered to the Service during the 
latter half of September, 1927, averaged 2,829 
daily. 

An average of 1,722 placements daily was 
effected by the offices during the first half 
of October, of which 1,246 were in regular 


employment, and 476 in work of one week’s 


duration or less, as compared with a total 
average placement during the preceding period 
of 2,331 daily, and with 1,792 daily during the 
first half of October, 1926. During the latter 
half of the month under review placements 
averaged 1,769 daily (1,329 regular and 440 


~ casual), as compared with an average of 1,320 
daily during the corresponding period a year 


ago. 

During the month of October, 1927, the 
offices of the Service referred 47,079 persons 
to vacancies, and effected a total of 45,365 
placements. Of these the placements in 
regular employment were 33,461, of which 
29,632 were of men and 3,829 of women, while 
the placements in casual work totalled 11,904. 
The number of vacancies reported by em- 
ployers numbered 38,311 for men and 10,367 
for women, a total of 48,678, while applications 
for work totalled 56,600, of which 43,848 were 
from men and 12,752 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 


ment Service of Canada. 


: Placements hia 

Year ‘otals 
Regular Casual 
268,001 37,904 305. 905 
366, 547 79, 265 445.812 
280.518 75, 238 355, 756 
297, 827 95, 695 393, 522 
347,165 115, 387 462,552 
247,425 118, 707 366. 132 
306, 804 106,021 412,825 
300,226 109,929 410,155 
269, 287 92,771 362,058 

Nova Scotia 


During the month of October, 1927, posi- 
tions offered through employment offices in 
Nova Scotia were 25 per cent higher than in 


the preceding month and nearly 4 per cent 


above the corresponding month last year. 
There was an increase of 29 per cent in 
placements over September, and of over 1 
per cent more than in October, 1926. In- 
creased placements over October last year 
were shown in farming and services, while 
declines were recorded in manufacturing, 
logging, trade and construction and mainten- 
ance. Industrial groups in which most of the ~ 
placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 69; logging, 46; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 43; trade, 40; and ser- 
vices, 357, of which 279 were of household 
workers. During the month 109 men and 103 
women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was an increase of 3 per cent in the 
number of positions offered in New Brunswick 
during October when compared with the pre- 
ceding month, but a decline of nearly 13 per 
cent when compared with the corresponding 
month last year. Placements showed a nom- 
inal gain only over September, but were 6 ~~ 
per cent lower than in October, 1926. Re- 
duced placements in logging, services and 
transportation were responsible for the declines 
from last year, being offset in part by gains 
in manufacturing, construction and mainten- 
ance and trade. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 41; logging, 
91; construction and maintenance, 108; and 
services, 496, of which 353 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 176 of men and 81 of women. 


QUEBEC 


Orders listed at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec during October called for 
nearly 13 per cent less workers than in the 
preceding month, but for over 2 per cent more 
than in the corresponding month last year. 
There was a nominal decline in placements 
when compared with September, but a gain 
of nearly 8 per cent in comparison with 
October, 1926. Logging and services showed 
the only gains of importance in placements 
over October last year, and manufacturing 
the only decline. Placements by industrial 
groups included: manufacturing, 182; logging, 
1,300; farming, 56; construction and mainten- 
ance, 1,056; teas 93; and services, 575, of 
which 406 were of household workers. During 
the month 2,758 men and 521 women were 
placed in regular employment. f 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders listed at employment offices in 
Ontario during October were nearly 4 per 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1927 


Offices Reported | Unfilled 
during | at end of 
period period 


Nova Scotia .ii5ociceecjs's Wes cwssitowes 673 
Haliliax. <. saedsccoctwes “00s ge wire dierwes 309 
New Glasgow........-.ssseeeceeeees 158 
Sydney xcx..: Hieecasie genes seems dials 206 

New Brunswick..................... 786 

thawiiceess. sav se ovn Adee ove teee 87 
Mohotonics « «dice cutgeiainn akin take 309 
SEs Jolin. 3, occ Gas oe ortuede cee sence 890 

Qe 5s asi htesa teas sth odo e ede ete 3,086 
Fed sre srarsss areie bras: ot pease s 1s Stata ofetato a heels 409 
Montreal yeirees ics evisise se eteett slates 1,760 
Quehetsi2: nasa ets< cde ees ae 568 
Sherbrooke. . cs... pueblos He ee saa 124 
This Rivera. oc. ccccctiiet 10s ieleen 22 

ONAL: 5) os:0is gecerew alk. sis's «arpiemsrointeite 16,159 
OME VIN Ox. oc carci gb os ccwieleacigncisisicine 
Brantlord si. [cette ceucseoes senuctes 281 
Chatha 
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_ cent better than in the preceding month, and 
nearly 3 per cent more favourable than in 
the corresponding month last year. There 
was a decline of nearly 1 per cent in place- 
_ ments from September, but a gain of over 
_ 1 per cent when compared with October, 1926. 
_ The logging industry showed a substantial 
gain in placements over October last year, and 
smaller increases were registered under ser- 
vices and trade, but these gains were con- 
siderably offset by fewer placements in manu- 
facturing, farming, transportation and con- 
struction and maintenance. Industrial groups 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 1,446; 
logging, 2,932; farming, 1,040; mining, 126; 
transportation 530; construction and mainten- 
amce, 2,404; trade, 481; and services, 4,061, of 
which 2,554 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 7,204 
of men and 1,480 of women. 


y 


MANITOBA 


Be ai ae a 6 ana ae 


The number of positions offered through 
- employment offices in Manitoba during Octo- 
_ ber was nearly 52 per cent less than in the 
' preceding month and over 13 per cent less 
_ than in the corresponding month last year. 
_ Placements declined about 42 per cent when 
compared with September, and were nearly 2 
per cent less than in October, 1926. Logging 
was the only industry to show marked im- 
provement in placements over October last 
year, and these gains were more than offset 
by fewer placements in farming, construction 
and maintenance, services and trade, of which 
farming showed the largest decline. Place- 
ments by industrial groups included: manu- 
facturing, 153; logging, 1,333; farming, 1,639; 
construction and maintenance, 385; trade, 269; 
and services, 2,246, of which 1,682 were of 
- household workers. There were 2,879 men and 
522 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during October were over 71 
per cent less than in the preceding month but 
over 73 per cent better than in the corre- 
sponding month last year. There was a de- 
- ¢line of nearly 67 per cent in placements when 
compared with September, but a gain of over 
65 per cent in comparison with October, 1926. 
These large percentages of change were duc 
to harvesting being nearly one month later 
this year than last, which resulted in farm 
placements during the month under review 


being more than twice as heavy as October, 
1926. Placements in services and logging were 
larger than last October, while all other in- 
dustrial divisions showed very little change. 
Industrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during October were: 
manufacturing, 153; logging, 217; farming, © 
5,497; transportation, 94; construction and 
maintenance, 701; trade, 167; and services, 
1,109, of which 794 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was secured for 6,171 
men and 461 women during the month. 


ALBERTA 


Alberta orders during October called for 
over 52 per cent less workers than in the 
preceding month, but were nearly 13 per cent 
in excess of the corresponding month last year 
Placements were 40 per cent below September 
but nearly 19 per cent higher than in October, 
1926. Farming was the only industry to show 
any appreciable gain in placements over 
October last year, and accounted for most of 
the increase in the province under this com- 
parison. The only reduction worthy of note 
was in construction and maintenance. In- 
dustrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 235; logging, 99; farming, 
7,508; mining, 267; transportation, 101; con- 
struction and maintenance, 680; trade, 273; 
and services, 850, of which 622 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 8,669 men 
and 389 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


British CoLUMBIA 


There were declines of nearly 15 per cent, 
and over 3 per cent respectively in the 
number of positions offered through offices in 
British Columbia during October when com- 
parison is made with the preceding month 
and with the corresponding month last year. 
Placements were nearly 59 per cent less than 
in September and nearly 3 per cent fewer 
than in October, 1926. Comparing placements 
in each industry during the month under 
review with October of last year, increases 
were recorded in logging, farming, construc- 
tion and maintenance and trade, but these 
gains were more than effset by declines in 
manufacturing, mining, transportation and 
services. Industrial groups in which most of 
the applicants were placed were: manufactur- 
ing, 397; logging, 541; farming, 412; mining, 
66; transportation, 178; construction and main- 
tenance, 753; trade, 201; and services, 874, of — 
which 553 were of houschold workers. Regular 
employment was secured for 1,666 men and 
322 women during the month. 
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Movement of Labour 


During October, 1927, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 33,461 
placements in regular employment, of which 
25,192 were persons for whom the employment 
found was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were registered. Of 
the latter 5,243 were granted the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate, 2,859 
travelling to points within the same province 
as the despatching office and 2,384 to other 
provinces. The reduced transportation rate 
which is 2.7 cents per mile, with a minimum 
fare of $4, is granted by the railway com- 
panies to bona fide applicants at the Employ- 
ment Service who may desire to travel to 
distant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

Persons benefiting by the Employment Ser- 
vice reduced rate in Quebec numbered 525, of 
whom 111 were for provincial centres and 414 
for other provinces. Provincially Montreal 
transferred 33 bushmen and 6 sawmill labour- 
ers to employment within its own zone and 
10 bushmen to lumber camps in the Quebec 
zone. The logging areas around Quebec also 
received 62 bushmen who were granted cer- 
tificates by the Quebec city office. The greater 
part of the movement outside the province 
was from Hull and entirely toward logging 
regions, 214 bushmen travelling to Sudbury, 
103 to North Bay, 37 to Cobalt and 8 to 
Sault Ste Marie. In addition 52 bushmen 
went from Montreal to the district surrounding 
Sault Ste. Marie. : 

Ontario offices issued reduced rate certifi- 
cates to 896 workers, 853 for points within the 
province and 43: for other provinces. The 
majority of those going within the province 
were bushmen, 721 travelling to Northern 
Ontario logging districts, principally from Fort 
William, Port Arthur, Toronto, Sudbury and 
Pembroke. Fort William in addition de- 
spatched 35 building construction labourers 
and Port Arthur 8 building construction 
labourers to employment within their re- 
spective zones. From Sudbury 3 carpenters 
went to Timmins, 19 miners to Fort William 
and 5 carpenters within its own zone. Pem- 
broke also transported 2 millwrights to Sud- 
bury. From North Bay 22 carpenters, 4 
painters, 1 bricklayer, 1 labourer, 1 plasterer, 
1 steamfitter and 1 mechanic were transferred 
to Timmins and 22 railroad construction 
labourers, 5 carpenters and 3 cookees to Co- 
balt; from London 1 plumber was sent to 
Peterboro and from Cobalt 1 blacksmith 
travelled to Sudbury, 1 steel sharpener to Tim- 
mins and 1 hoistman to Port Arthur. Of the 
interprovincial transfers Hull received 20 dam 
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construction labourers, 4 mechanics, 2 cooks, 2 
flunkies and 2 cookees from North Bay, 1} 
miner from Sudbury and 1 bushman fro: mM | 
Ottawa. For employment within the Winni-- 
peg zone 10 metallic miners and 1 mine fore-- 
man received certificates of transportation | 


from the Cobalt office. 4 


The number of special transportation rate} 
certificates granted by Manitoba offices was | 
1,726, of which 126 were provincial and 1,600 | 
interprovincial. Of the provincial certificates | 
29 were issued to bushmen going from Brandon . 
to employment in the Dauphin zone and the 
remainder were granted by Winnipeg to 
hotel workers and 1 farm general for thi 
Brandon zone, 6 bushmen and 2 porters for the 
Dauphin zone and 79 farm labourers and 2 
farm domestics for various agricultural di ¥ 
tricts throughout the province. Of those go- 
ing to other provinces, Winnipeg transferred 
1,257 bushmen, 2 construction labourers, 1 - 
farm general, 1 fisherman, 1 town general, 1 
cook and 1 cookee to the Port Arthur zone, l 
cook to Fort William, 1 fisherman to Prince 
Albert, 3 hotel cooks to Regina, 2 female hotel 
workers to Estevan, 208 farm labourers and 10 
farm domestics to points in Saskatchewan, and 
67 farm workers and 1 farm domestic to / 
berta centres. From Brandon 1 coal mine! 
was sent to Estevan and 31 farm laboure 
travelled to various points in Saskatchewan, 
while from Dauphin 10 harvesters and 1 cook 
were despatched to the Prince Albert zone. — 


Saskatchewan offices, 1,016 were going 
points within the province and 256 to othet 
provinces. Among the former were included 
8 coal miners travelling to Estevan, 3 bush: 
men to Prince Albert and 1 waitress to Moost 
Jaw, all from Regina and from Saskatoon 
bushmen went to Prince Albert and 8 team 
sters and 1 cook to districts within the 
saskatoon zone. The Moose Jaw office shipped 
1 waitress and 1 chambermaid and the Prine 
Albert office 2 bushmen and 1 cook to poin 
within their respective zones. The, balance o! 
the movement provincially totalling 962 wa 
of harvest hands and farm domestics for 
rural districts of the province. One hundre 
and sixty-eight of the transfers outside th 
province were of bushmen for regions in th 
vicinity of Dauphin who were transported a 
the reduced rate from Prince Albert, Reg 
and Saskatoon. From Regina in addition, 3 
beet workers went to employment in th 
Lethbridge zone, and from Saskatoon 1 car- 
penter was conveyed at the special rate to 
Winnipeg. The remaining 56 certificates were 


granted to farm hands and harvest workers 
- for various Alberta points. 
_ The Alberta offices transferred 593 persons 
Zs at the special transportation rate, 592 of whom 
_ were for employment within the province. Of 
_ these, Edmonton despatched one -coal miner 
_ to Drumheller, 7 mill hands, 7 building labour- 
_ ers, 6 carpenters, 4 cookees, 14 mine workers, 
3 bushmen, 2 bricklayers, 1 blacksmith, 1 
_ edgerman and 7 hotel and household workers 
~ to points within its own zone, and 454 harvest- 
_ ers and 3 farm domestics to various agricul- 
_ tural districts within the province. Included 
_ in the number receiving certificates from Cal- 
gary were 1 building labourer and 1 hotel 
_ worker going to Drumheller, 2 linemen and 1 
building labourer to Edmonton, 1 bushman to 
-&@ point within the Calgary zone and 75 
4 harvesters and 1 farm domestic for farms with- 
A in the province. The interprovincial transfer 
_ was of a cook who went from Calgary to 
-_ employment in Saskatoon. 
Vouchers for transportation issued by British 
= Columbia offices were 231 in number, 161 for 
- provincial stations and 70 for outside points. 
From the offices in Vancouver 12 carpenters 
were granted certificates to Nelson, 23 bush- 
a en, 5 flunkies and 2 cooks to Kamloops, 6 
iners, 1 engineer and 1 cook to Prince 
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SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
~ schedules of wages and’ working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerrs. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
_ by both the employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are “Summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or sched- 
ule, the rates of wages for principal classes of 
Jabour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 
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Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, Drink 
and Tobacco 


Cateary, ALperTa—THE CALGARY Brewina 
ANp Mattina Company, LIMITED, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF THE UNITED 
Brewery, Fiour, CereaL AND Sort DrINK 
Workers or AmManica, Loca. No. 124. 

ae pene a ic in effect from June 1, 1927, 
June 1, 
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George, 8 miners, 2 railway construction 
labourers and 1 electrician to Penticton, 1 
engineer to Vernon, 1 cook to Revelstoke and 
16 carpenters, 21 construction labourers, 2 
miners, 1 construction foreman, 2 cooks, 2 
flunkies and 1 blacksmith to points within the 
Vancouver zone. Prince Rupert shipped 16 
bushmen to the Prince George zone and 14 
bushmen and 2 miners within its own zone. 
From Nelson 1 farm hand and 1 bushman, 
from Penticton 1 farm labourer and from 
Prince George 17 bushmen and 1 bridge fore- 
man went to employment within their re- 
spective zones. Of those transported to other 
provinces 69 were farm labourers, 63 for Al- 
berta districts and 6 for Saskatchewan farms, 
and the one remaining transfer was of a house- 


keeper sent from Vancouver for work in Drum- 
heller. 


Of the 5,243 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 2,847 were carried by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 2,298 by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 45 by the Timiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway, 51 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, 1 by the Edmonton, Dun- 
vegan and British Columbia Railway and 1 
by the Kette Valley Railway. 


_ RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


This agreement is similar to that of last year 
which was summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for October, 1926, with minor changes in work- 
ing conditions, and with no change in wages 
except that second class engineers now are paid 
80 cents- per hour and third class engineers 
73 cents, whereas by the previous agreement 
all engineers were paid 73 cents per hour. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Hauirax, N.S.—Asout TuHirty EMmPpioyiIna 
PLUMBERS AND THE UNITED AssocIATION 
oF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LOCAL No. 
56. 


Union Marta te of wages and working condi- 
tions verbally agreed to py master plumbers 
and in effect from August 1, 1927, to May 1, 
1928: 

Minimum rate of wages: 65 cents per hour. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime, time and one half; Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 


Toronto, OntTaRIO.—THREE EMPLOYERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELEVATOR 
Constructors, Locat No. 50. 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1927, to — 
April 30. 1928. ; 

This agreement was signed at the conclusion 
of the strike reported in the Lanour GAZETTE 
for November. 

Hours: 8 per oe and 4 on Saturdays. 


persons until obtaining a permit 
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All overtime including Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays, legal holidays, double time. ¢ 

Only union members to be employed, but if 
none are available other workers may be em- 
ployed temporarily. 

The total number of helpers not to exceed 
the number of mechanics except in certain 
specified cases. No restriction placed on _ the 
character of work which a helper may perform 
under direction of a mechanic. 

Transportation to be paid for work out of 
the city and travelling time up to five hours 
overtime at the regular rate. é 

Each employer may employ one apprentice 
and an additional apprentice for each eight 
mechanics. Apprentices to be 18 years or over 
and shall be paid $3.20 per day for the first 
year, $4.20 per day for the second year and 
$6 per day for the third year. 

Any dispute between parties to be referred 
to an arbitration board, each party selecting 
two members and these selecting a fifth. If 
this board fails to settle any dispute, it shall 
be referred to the National Arbitration Com- 
mittee, consisting of an equal number of rep- 
resentatives of the International Union of Ele- 
vator Constructors and representatives of the 
Elevator Manufacturers Association which 
committee shall be formed for this purpose and 
whose decision shall be binding. 

No strike to be called unless authorized by 
the Local Building ‘Trades Council and with 
the approval of the Executive Board of the 
International Union of Elevator Constructors, 
but in case of men engaged on maintenance 
contracts, where the contractor has a contract 
for the complete maintenance of elevators, these 
men shall not go out on strike. 

Wages to be the average wage rate of the 
five highest paid of the seven principal speci- 
fied building trades. The wage rate for helpers 
to be 70 per cent of the mechanic’s rate. In 
this case, the wage agreed on was $1 per hour 
for mechanics and 70 cents for helpers. Wage 
rates not to be changed oftener than every 6 
months and 30 days’ notice must be given of 
change. 


Vancouver, B.C—Crrtatn CoNTRACTORS AND 
tHe Sueer Metra Workers INtTERNA- 
TIONAL AgssoctaTIon, Loca No. 280. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1928, to May 1, 1929, and thereafter until 90 
days’ notice of opening the agreement is given 
by either party. 

The employers agree to employ union mem- 
bers or those willing to become such, but if 
none are available, other help may be tem- 
porarily employed. 

Parties to this agreement are not to accept 
or do work on any building on which sheet 
metal work and roofing is not supplied and 
erected by a sheet metal contractor, nor on any 
building upon which the union employees of 
said building have withdrawn, nor on any 
building where sheet metal work has previously 
been done and an indebtedness remains to the 
sheet metal contractor or to any member of 
the union for wages due until such indebted- 
ness is satisfactorily adjusted. 

No union member to do any sheet metal work, 
roofing, ete. except as a journeyman employee, 
and contractors to divide work satisfactorily 
among union members. Union members not to 
do any sheet metal work for any person or 


rom the 


union. Employers will rot request ee cl 
to install material considered unfair, unled 
same is covered by patent rights. } 
Minimum wages: $1.063 per hour for unid)” 
members, and for junior members three quaq. 
ters of the journeyman’s rate. 
Hours: 8 per day, 44-hour week. 
Overtime, time and one half to 9 p.m. Afte 
9 p.m., Saturday afternoons, Sundays and Go 
ernment holidays, double time. ; 
All differences between the two parties t) 
this agreement to be settled by a permaner j 
Joint Committee, consisting of three member 
appointed by each party. If this committ 
fails to adjust any dispute, same will be r 
ferred to the general office of the Sheet Metz 
Workers’ International Association before a 
definite action is taken. : 4 
Tf notice of change in wages be given Db 
either party, both parties will meet and try t 
adjust the matter, making known their decisiox 
within 30 days. : 
Any union members laid off work before noon 
shall receive 4 hours’ pay, and any laid of 
before 5 p.m., 8 hours’ pay. - 
On work outside the city, transportation téd 
be paid and if it is not practicable for men t 
travel every day, room and board to be pai 
One apprentice allowed to every three jour 
neymen and one junior member to every foun 


journeymen. t 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Loea 
Transportation 


Vancouver, B.C.—THr Yettow Cas Companys 
LiMitep AND THE INTERNATIONAL Brora: 
ERHOOD OF ‘TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS.: 
SraBLEMEN AND HeEwLperS OF AMERICA 
Taxi Cas Drivers (Mererep Cass) I 
No. 151. 


Agreement in effect from September 8, 1927,' 
to June 21, 1928. ; 


This agreement cancels all previous agree. 
ments including that summarized in the LaBo 
Gazette for September, 1927. . 

Wages: for first thirty working days, 
per cent of gross cab earnings; after said thir 
days, $2.75 per day or 35 per cent of er 
cab earnings, whichever is greater over 
period of six days. 


The company agrees to recognize this union 
and to recognize any properly elected repre 
sentative or representatives of its employe 
at any time to discuss grievances. , 


Any driver called out after regular shift or 
on regular day off to be paid 50 cents per hou 
or 35 per cent commission whichever is greater 
during such time worked. , 


The following to be considered misdemean- 
ours: failure to report for duty, or absent when 
supposed to be on duty for any non-legitimate 
reason; jumping boxes (driver to book in at 
nearest box); not making out accident reports; 
not wearing uniform when on duty without : 
ioe roats reason; not turning in the day’s 
takings on completion of day’s work; failure 
to turn in receipts for the full amount collected; 
being intoxicated while on duty. “i 

_First cab_on stand to have preference or 
pick-ups and first man on down town stands 
to be in driver’s seat or standing by cab on 
alert for business. > nA. 


e 


% 
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All Positions considered as promotions to be 
Z bulletined by Company and seniority to be con- 
sidered in filling them. 


The Company does not encourage nor condone 
any of its employees handling intoxicating 
liquor in any form. 

Tf necessary to reduce the number of drivers, 
seniority and efficiency to be considered. 


Any difference as to the interpretation of 
this agreement to be submitted to a Board of 
Arbitration, consisting of two members ap- 
pointed by the company and two members rep- 
resenting the union. If these four cannot agree, 
they shall elect a fifth disinterested party and 
the decision of this Board shall be binding. 
During such arbitration there shall be no sus- 
pension of labour. 


% BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1927 


SIE value of the building permits issued 
by 63 cities during October was $18,- 


838,558; this was an increase of $4,428,346 or 
30.7 per cent as compared with the Sep- 
tember total of $14,410,212, and of $4,100,156 
or 27.8 per cent over the aggregate of $14,- 
738,402 for October, 1926. The value in the 
month under review was greater than in 
October of any other year for which statistics 
_ of these centres are available, while the cumu- 
lative total for the months of 1927 exceeds 
by almost $26,000,000 that for the same months 
in 1926, the previous high level of this record, 
which was commenced in 1920. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 1,600 
“permits for dwellings estimated to cost ap- 
proximately $8,800,000 and over 3,200 permits 
for other buildings valued at almost $9,800,000. 
: During September, authority was granted for 
the erection of about 1,500 dwellings and 
3,000 other buildings estimated to cost ap- 
proximately $7,000,000 in each case. 

Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British Col- 

-umbia registered increases in the value of 
authorized building as compared with Septem- 
ber, 1927, those of $1,384,283 or 35.7 per cent 
in Quebec, and $2,981,952 or 41.7 per cent in 
Ontario being most noteworthy. 

- As compared with October, 1926, there were 
gains in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia. In this comparison also, Ontario 
recorded the greatest gain of $3,172,902, or 
45.6 per cent. 

Montreal and Toronto showed improvement 

over September, 1927, but declines as com- 
Bred with October last year; in Winnipeg, 
the reverse was the case, as there was a reduc- 
‘tion in comparison with the preceding month 
> a 4 


and an increase over the same month in 1926, 
while in Vancouver the total was higher than 
in either. Of the other centres, Quebec, West- 
mount, Belleville, Brantford, Chatham, Fort 
William, Galt, Hamilton, Niagara Falls, Ot- 
tawa, York Townships, Sandwich, Moose Jaw, 
Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, 
Medicine Hat, Kamloops, Nanaimo, New 
Westminster and Prince Rupert registered in- 
creases both as compared with September, 
1927, and with October, 1926. 


Cumulative Record for First Ten Months, 
1926 —The following table shows the value of 
the building authorized by 63 cities during 
October and in the first ten months of each 
year since 1920. The January-October average 
index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials in those years are also given (1913—= 
100). 


Average 
Value of permits pier 
oO 
wholesale 
Year rices of 
uilding 
In first materials 
In ten in first 
October months ten 
months 
$ $ 
1927 18,838,558) 160,858,088 147-6 
134, 902,338 149-5 
12 109, 676, 825 153-9 
109, 906, 921 160-6 
7} 118,319, 159 166-8 
127,515,975 162-0 
99,064, 670 187-0 
106, 547,319 215-5 


The aggregate for the first ten months of 
this year was 19.2 per cent greater than in 
1926, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials continued to be 
lower than in any other year since 1920. 
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F LDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ESTIMATED COST OF BUI WORE Ae os CITIES 


Cities Oct., 1927 | Sept., 1927 | Oct., 1926 

$ $ $ 

P.E.I.-Charlottetown. Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia 105, 983 110,707 123,471 
i 87,301 101,172 103,786 
New Glasgow 600 2,235 435 
*Sydney 18,082 7,300 19,250 
New Brunswick 45,385 115,004 11,050 

} redericton Nii Nil Nil 
“Moncton 9,050 12,960 11,050 

*St. John. 86,335 102,044 Nil 
Quebec 5,263,243 | 3,878,960 | 5,106,141 

*Montreal—*Maison- 

3,715,774 2,635,295 4,364,120 
"Quebec 680,599 ,420 317,071 
Shawinigan Falls.... 22,120 29,125 63, 600 
*Sherbrooke......... 26,300 35, 100 82,500 
*Three Rivers....... 72,725 87,650 137,550 
*Westmount......... 745,725 583,370 141,300 
Ontario..... -+-| 10,135,736 | 7,153,784 | 6,962,834 
Belleville. : 21,550 14, 725 11,575 
*Brantford. 54,330 43,265 29,046 
Chatham...... 26,425 15, 250 9,025 
62, 850 56, 150 31,800 
18,383 14,500 8,818 
45,589 65,388 16,180 
435,800 244,750 268,500 
*Kingston.. 26, 283 10,870 6,251 
*Kitchener. 154, 485 181,875 85, 248 
*London...... 321,030 408, 825 128,500 
Niagara Fall, 207,160 38, 627 108, 660 
shawa..... 520,973 775, 490 112,300 
*Ottawa. 3,191,410 609, 465 359, 405 
Owen Sound. 12,050 2,525 13,100 
*Peterboroug 22,335 16,630 74,394 
*Port Arthur. 30,050 126,300 79, 652 
*Stratford.... 14, 650 17,495 6,795 
*St. Catharin 62, 649 130,390 95,428 
*St. Thomas. 3,695 12,215 3,865 
Sarnia. . chu sedees's 40,210 130, 983 64, 680 


International Federation of Trade Unions 


The International Federation of Trade 
Unions has recently published the second part 
of its fifth Yearbook. It contains brief re- 
ports from the national centres affiliated with 
the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
and from the International Trade Secre- 
tariats, for the two years 1925 and 1926. The 
first part of the 1927 Yearbook contains only 
statistical information; the second supple- 
ments these by indicating the chief incidents 
in the history of the Trade Union Movement 
during these two years, and further, by giving 
explanations of the fluctuations in member- 
ship which have marked this period. It will 
be evident therefore, that each volume is 
incomplete alone; both are needed to enable 
the reader to obtain a comprehensive idea of 
the progress of international trade unions. 


The second part contains, as previous Year- 
books have done, full accounts of the most 
important conflicts in the period under re- 
view; and these include, in this case, the 
great struggle in Denmark in 1925, and the 
national strike and miners’ lockout of Britain, 
in 1926, both of which are outstanding events 
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Oct., 1927 | Sept., 1927 | Oct., 1928 


Cities 
_ ae 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—Con. = 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 29, 152 24,640 29,333 
*Toronto.........-+. 8,733,986 | 2,761,272 | 3,932,558 
York and Eas . 
York Townships 698,420 | 619,100} 600,790 
Welland 0.075.020 19, 630 83,455 29,190 
i 74,933 464,170 439,450 
53, 125 114,700 92,1 
3,450 62,575 18, 
127,575 22,695 110.58 
110,000 78, 000 120, 
13, 608 7,459 38,641 
503, 636 855, 191 450,712 
8,341 7,181 8, 402 
49, 695 87,960 35,8 
445, 600 760, 050 406,5 
436,425 447,157 379, 
106, 925 86,617 5,886 
207,800 176,925 184,127 
121,700 183, 615 189,455 
628, 952 350, 042 332, 620 
255, 162 168, 627 174, a | 
174,420 167, 180 , 260 
195,015 12,380 27, 
4,355 1,855 Nil 
1,719,198 | 1,499,367 | 1,372,106 
24,385 Nil Nil 
12,800 3,597 4, 
166,750 65, 060 63,7 
101,380 37,350 30,8 
*Vancouver... 901,205 850, 480 641, 
Point Grey.. 336,780 332, 150 463, 
North Vancou 15,320 18,700 36, 
91,550 120,740 84, 
69,028 71,290 47, 
Total—63 Cities...... 18,838,558 | 14,410,212 | 14,738,402 
*Total—35 cities..... 16,082,847 | 11,759,396 | 12,615,517 


in international trade union history. We need | 
not emphasize the usefulness of compact sum-=_ 
maries of this kind, for reference and for many - 
other purposes, etc. . 
Copies of the publication may be obtained © 
from the Publication Department of the Trad 
and Labour Congress of Canada, 172 McLa 
street, Ottawa, Ontario, price 50 cents. 


Correction 


In the introductory note to the Sid report of 
the Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1, published as a supplement to the last 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre it was stated 
error that this Board was established und 
an Order in Council, dated July 11, 1918, whi 
the war was still in progress, etc. This O 
in Council contained a declaration of cer 
principles and policies for the avoidance of 
dustrial unrest during the war, but the Bo 
was established as the result of a volunt 
agreement between the various railway 
brotherhoods and the railways. 4 
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_ FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


‘ : | ‘HE Department has recently received in- 
formation regarding certain contracts 
_ executed by the Government of Canada which 
- included among their provisions the fair wages 
- conditions sanctioned by Order in Council for 
_ the protection of the labour to be employed. 
_ The contracts (Group “A’”) awarded in con- 
nection with the works of construction con- 
tained the following fair wages clause:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
‘who perform labour in the construction of the 
-work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
‘in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
4 respectively engaged, and if there be no eurrent 
A rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
4 
4 


we 


nf 
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rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in ‘the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
~ district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
- for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
yary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
‘shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. : / : 
Two of the contracts above mentioned con- 


_ tained schedules of rates and hours based on 
the current standards of the district in these 
respects. The schedules are given below. 

~ One contract was awarded for interior fittings 
' (Group “B”) containing the general fair wages 
“of and other conditions for the protection 
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of the labour employed, as sanctioned by the 
Fair Wages Order in Council which reads as 
 follows— 
- Ali workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 

ereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
~ for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
‘of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
‘the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
‘the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
‘eurrent or a fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
‘eustom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
z <a 


hours it shall be determined by the Minister 
of Labour, whose decision shall be final; pay- 
ment may also be withheld of any moneys 
which would otherwise be payable to the con- 
tractor until the Minister of Labour’s decision 
has been complied with. 


By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


A statement was also received as to supplies 
ordered by the Post Office Department subject 
to the regulations for the suppressing of the 
sweating system and the securing of fair wages, 
etc, 


The general labour conditions sanctioned by 
the Fair Wages Order in Council are as fol- 
lows :— 


? Where there are special circumstances which 
in the. judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do go, he 
may, in the. manner and subject to the pro- 
visions hereinabove set forth, decide what are 
the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages for overtime, and what is the proper 
classification of any work for the purposes of 
wages and hours. Immediately upon receipt 
of notice of any decision of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder the Contractor shall adjust 
the wages and hours and classification of work 
so as to give effect to such decision. In case 
the Contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay to 
any employee or employees for any services 
performed or for any hours of labour, wages 
according to the rates fixed therefor by the 
Minister of Labour, the Minister of Labour 
may authorize and direct the Minister to pay 
any such wages at the rates so fixed and to 
deduct the amount thereof from any moneys 
owing by the Government to the Contractor 
and any such payment shall for all purposes 
as between the Contractor and the Government 
be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
Contractor, and the Contractor shall be bound 
in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as aforesaid. The 
powers of the Minister of Labour hereunder 
shall not be exercised as to any employee or 
employees where it is established to his satis- 
faction that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or tne authorized repre- 
sentatives of such class of employees fixing » 
rates of wages, overtime conditions and hours 
of labour. 5 

2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where. 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the Fair Wages 
Clause or Schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed, also— 
any decision of the Minister of Labour under 
the preceding paragraph. 
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3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and 
addresses of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, and the books or documents contain- 
ing such record shall be open for inspection by 
the Fair Wage Officers of the Government at 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
of Labour to have the same inspected. 


4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to 
payment of any money which would otherwise 
be payable under the terms of the contract 
in respect of work and labour performed in 
the execution of the contract unless and until 
he shall have filed with the Minister in support 
of his claim for payment a statement attested 
by statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates 
of wages and hours of labour of the various 
classes of workmen employed in the execution 
of the contract; (2) whether any wages in 
respect of the said work and labour remain 
in arrears; (3) that all the labour conditions 
of the contract have been duly complied with; 
nor, in the event of notice from the Minister 
of Labour of claims for wages until the same 
are adjusted. The Contractor shall also from 
time to time furnish the Minister such further 
detailed information and evidence as the Min- 
ister may deem necessary in order to satisfy 
him that the conditions herein contained to 
secure the payment of fair wages have been 
complied with, and that the workmen s0 
employed as aforesaid upon the portion of the 
work in respect of which payment is demanded 
have been paid in full. 


5. In the event of default being made in 
payment of any money owing in respect of 
wages of any workmen employed on the said 
work and if a claim therefor is filed in the 
office of the Minister and proof thereof satis- 
factory to the Minister is furnished, the said 
Minister may pay such claim out of the moneys 
at any time payable by His Majesty under said 
contract and the amounts so paid shall be 
deemed payments to the Contractor. 


6. These conditions shall extend and apply to 
moneys payable for the use or hire of horses 
or teams, and the persons entitled to payments 
for the use or hire of horses or teams shall 
have the like rights in respect of moneys so 
owing them as if such moneys were payable 
to them in respect of wages. 


7. With a view to the avoidance of any 
abuses which might arise from the sub-letting 
of contracts it shall be understood that sub- 
letting, other than such as may be customary 
in the trades concerned is prohibited unless the 
approval of the Minister is obtained: sub-con- 
tractors shall be bound in all cases to eonform 
to the conditions of the main contract, and the 
main Contractor shall be held responsible for 
strict adherence to all contract conditions on 
the part of sub-contractor; the contract shall 
not, nor shall any portion thereof be trans- 
ferred without the written permission of the 
Minister; no abe of the work to be per- 
formed shall be done at the homes of the 
workmen. 

8. All workmen employed upon the work 
_ comprehended in and to be executed pursuant 

to the said contract shall be residents of 
Canada, unless the Minister is of opinion that 
Canadian Labour is not available or that other 
special circumstances exist which render i 
contrary to the public interest to enforce thig 
provision. 
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Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, A 

Reconstruction of the roof and fourth floor 
of the old examining warehouse at Montreal, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Munn and Shea 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, ; 
October 31, 1927. Amount of contract, $36,000. | 


Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not 

less than 
$ cts 

per hour 

MASONS. . Sic2 sated <snen- eben eee 1 123 

BriQkiavers .<..6sdiseta< enaleecersancee 1 124 

WIGSCORETS sso co c.ss.c.o40 case see macaee es 1 123 
Structural steel workers 75 
Carpenteray 005 t Tess. 75 
Ps Oe eee co 75 
Sheet metal workers.... 70 
Roofers (gravel) Sete 60 
Painters and glaziers..............---.- 70 
Mastic floor layers.......- J dcteetes sites 80 
Plumbers and steamfitters............. 75 
Tere Claes Mestatnn Ua rteiesss a3 Hs 

CFS CORCINATY) Jae s scin et, de asaya 

Driver (one horse and cart)............ 60 
Driver (two horses and cart)........... 1 00 


é 
Construction of a laboratory building at the 4 
fuel testing plant, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Alex. I. Garvock, Ottawa, Ont. Date » 
of contract, November 16, 1927. Amount of [ 
contract, $48,659. 


Trade or Class of Labour 


Bricklayers and masons...............+ 
ters and joiners. . Shae 
Sheet metal workers.... 


teem meee rete reser eees 


Drivers, two horses and wagon....-.... 
Driver, horse and cart.........:-...... 


Construction of a shelter shed for the disiné - 
fecting plant at the Grosse Isle, P.Q., quar=. 
antine station. Name of contractor, Henri | 
Lemelin, St. Romuald, P.Q. Date of contract, , 
October 8, 1927. Amount of contract, $17,000. . 

Dredging areas A, B, C, D and E, in Court- - 
enay River, B.C. Name of contractors, No 
Western Dredging Company, Limited, V 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, October 
1927. Amount of contract, approximate expen- | 
diture, $3,600. iy 

Construction of two ice breakers on the 
shore of the St. Lawrence River at Lanoraie, 
Berthier County, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Munn and Shea, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, October 25, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$3,481. 


 ° 
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Partial reconstruction of the government ice- 
breaker in the OQuareau River ati Crabtree 
Mills, P.Q. Names of contractors, Munn and 
Shea Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, October 25, 1927. Amount of contract, 
approximate expenditure, $6,094. 

Construction of a wharf at Doucet’s Landing, 
Nicolet County, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Arthur E, Farley, Ottawa, Ont., and Percy R. 
Grant, Hazeldean, Ont. “Farley and Grant.” 
Date of contract, October 29, 1927. Amount of 
contract, unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$120,285. 

Repairs to the wharf at Deschambault, Port- 
neuf County. Name of contractor, Dave 
Devito, Neuville, P.Q. Date of contract, No- 


vember 2, 1927, Amount of contract, unit 


prices, approximate expenditure, $8,872.75. 

Reconstruction of the breakwater at Rober- 
val County Lake St. John, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Cyprien Gagnon, Jonquiéres, P.Q. 
Date of contract, November 4, 1927. Amount 
of contract, unit prices, approximate expendi- 
ture, $13,466. 

‘Construction of a breakwater at Grass Cove, 
N.S. Name of contractor, Thos. P. Charleson, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, November 24, 
1927. Amount of contract, unit prices, ap- 
proximate expenditure, $36,896.40. 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings) 


(Construction and installation of interior 
fittings (in oak) in the public building at Mont 


The thirteenth annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Co-operation and Markets of 
Saskatchewan for the year ending April 30, 


- 1927, gives particulars of the activities of 


the various agricultural co-operative associa- 
tions in the province. The co-operative 
activities promoted by the provincial Depart- 


- ment of Agriculture include live stock market- 


ing; co-operative creameries; co-operative 
wheat producers; co-operative poultry mar- 
keting; community sales days; potato market- 


- ing; beef rings; community halls; stallion 


associations and registered seed growers. The 


report mentions two events of outstanding 


importance which affected the co-operative 


7 movement in Saskatchewan during the past 


year. The Saskatchewan Co-operative Ele- 
vator Company, Limited, ceased to exist when 


the entire business was purchased by the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Wheat Producers’ 


Limited (the Wheat Pool) and the Pool 
Limited. The second event was 
- the amalgamation of the Saskatchewan Grain 


519976 


Laurier, P.Q. Name of contractors, the Cana-_ 
dian Office and School Furniture Company, 
Limited, Preston, Ont. Date of contract, No- 
vember 15, 1927. Amount of contract, $1,210. 


DeEpaRTMENT oF Ramways AND CANALS 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) - 


Supply and erection of a 40,000 Imperial 
Gallon Steel Water Tank at St. Charles Junc- 
tion, Quebec, Name of contractors, Horton 
Steel Works, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, August 29, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,200. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in November, 1927, for supplies ordered 
by the Post Office Department under contracts 
which are subject to the Fair Wages policy: 


Nature of Orders 
Orders 


$ 
2,197 81 

192 07 

12,133 93 
1 


Making metal stamps and type, also other hand 
stamps and brass crown seals 


Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 
Mohing up and eer g letter carriers uniforms, 


Growers’ Association with the Farmers’ Union 
of Canada, resulting in the formation of what 
is known as the U.F.C. Saskatchewan section. 
The report states that while the larger co- 
operative trading associations are holding 
their own, some of the smaller bodies are 
ceasing to exist. The paid-up capital invest- 
ed in co-operative associations in Saskatche- 
wan amounts to $546,601. Live stock market- 
ing receipts amounted to $756,804. The total 
sales of the associations amounted to $3,974,- 
751, the net savings being $120,409. 


The report of the Factory Inspection Branch 
of the Province of Ontario for the month of 
November indicated that there were 482 in- 
dustrial accidents during that period, four of 
these being fatal, Of this total, 191 accidents’ 
occurred in the metal trade, 106 in the pulp S 
and paper trades, 68 in transportation, 31 in 
rubber and rubber goods, and the balance in 
other classes of industry. 


Amount of - ~ 


- Transportation about 85 per cent, 


caer Tee 
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I N the annual census of industry the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics ascertains 
the hours per day worked by employees, that 
is, the number of persons working 8 hours 
per day or less, nine hours, ten hours and 
over ten hours per day. The accompanying 
tables give the figures for 1925 in manufac- 
turing establishments by sub-groups, together 
with a summary table. Figures are included 
for some sub-groups for which none were 
available in 1924. Employees in non-ferrous 
smelters are included in the figures for 1925, 
whereas for 1924 they were not included in the 
statistics for manufacturing being classified 
with mining, and these are all on a working 
day of 8 hours or less. 

Similar figures were published for 1924 in 
the Lasour Gazette for January, 1927 (pages 
102-106), with summary tables as to hours of 
labour in other industries as well as manufac- 
turing, ascertained in special inquiries in June, 
1919, and October, 1923. These special in- 


’ quiries covered only about 8,000 representa- 


tive establishments and were made to ascer- 
tain the extent to which the 8-hour day pre- 
vailed in Canada. The figures secured indi- 
cated that approximately half of the employees 
in industry (excluding agriculture, fishing, 
trapping, etc.) were on the 8-hour day or less, 
there being in Mining about 75 per cent, in 
in Com- 
munication over 80 per cent and in Trade 
nearly 80 per cent. 

The Industrial Census of 1925 shows 37.2 
per cent of employees on the 8-hour day or 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF EMPLOYEES ON WAGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
CANADA WORKING SPECIFIED HOURS PER DAY, DURING 1925, CENSUS OF INDUSTRY * | 
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HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, - 
CENSUS OF INDUSTRY, 1925 
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’ 
less as compared with 33. 5 per cent in 1924, : 
on 9 hours per day 32.8 per cent as compen 
with 35.5 per cent, on 10 hours 26.1 per conti 
as compared with 26.9 per cent in 1924, on 
more than 10 hours 3.9 per cent as compared 
with 4.3 per cent in 1924. These changes 
are partly due to the inclusion of figures for 
sub-groups for which no data were available — : 
for 1924. : 

The manufacturing industries showing the 
greatest percentage on the 8-hour day or lees 
are Non-Ferrous Metal Products with 57.6 
per cent, Iron and its Products 43.1 per cent 
and the Miscellaneous Group 46.0 per cent, 
the other groups being all under 40 per cent. 

The 9-hour day (with 32.8 per cent for all 
groups) predominates with Vegetable Products — 
at 39.2 per cent, Animal Products at 44.2 per } 
cent and Chemical and Allied Products at 
47.1 per cent. The 10-hour day does not pre- : 
dominate in any group and the percentage 
of employees on more than ten hours is not 
large in any group, the highest being in Vege- : 
table Products where a substantial number of — 
employees in sugar refineries work over ten 
hours on account of the continuous operations 
involved. There are also substantial per- 
centages of numbers of employees working 
over ten hours in Fruit and Vegetable Canner-_ 
ies, a seasonal industry, and in Pulp and Paper 
Manufacturing, Rolled Iron, Steel Products, 
Pig Iron, etc., and cement, gas and coke where 
continuous processes are carried on night and 
day. 


9 hours 


10 hours 


| a | © | A 


I ey gs Pro- 


II. ie asimal ere ged 
II1.—Textiles, etc.. 
Me —Wood and — 


“ Metal Products. . 

VII.—Non-Metallic 
Mineral Products. 
.—Chemi and 
Allied Products... 
TX.—Miscellaneous. .. 


All Industries... 


10,911 
203,135! 37-2 


‘ 142, 2861 26-1 


26; 410 
55,386] 36-9 


14,996 
1,669 
7, 687) 


1,499 
3,555 
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Fight 
1925 hours 
: or less 
Group I—Vegetable Products— 
Biscuits, confectionery and chewing gum...... 2,815 
Bread and other bakery products............. 2,802 
SEO WORIGS 1. Ge sce fokiosc ecotdenescheontieeecs 657 
Cigars and cigarettes............ccccccecccees 1,567 
Cacoa and: chocolate: 3. ..c..ccccesssesieet esac 120 
GWoffee and spices... 523 .cs csc. seven scene sees 424 
BPIRGUUGIIORN aids tea odors oc « oo tuaneeheeieisee 667 
Feed and gristmill products..............-.0+- 267 
PDN ALIAS <i Reyes 5 aig da. OS.5 s.cta'sivicisicnisiebo'eie.e eine 1,233 
Fruit and vegetable canneries................+ 1,511 
Beer eae CONCH. = Sante tess se oecic otis abodes 28 
Linseed oil and oil cake.............cccceeeees 52 
Macaroni and vermicelli. .............cec0e006 13 
MMaltamilla: csr garcia Gochen os are calcelenc cies 142 
Maple syrup and sugar............ aies'e lehleeheis 18 
Miscellaneous food industries................0+ 209 
Miscellaneous vegetable products............- 23 
Pickles, vinegar and cider.............sses00 611 
MINCE ELEN S ae scare cress cto-c cinais aieioieeceis Siejeiwisie wie 1 
HRUDDEr LOOCWEATS ..:cjnjcicecescscingicesesccesccoe 1,222 
RUUD DET BOOUKE,). «coerce visicwsivle sie aipteieterriatebels rere 2,805 
Btarch and Close. «....J.c0009 ces aye scndlece vie 40 
PUPAL SORNOLION: occ cca cescs ees secibcsm 412 
Ray PUn ie ce ecient ee vise pia cicnisiwod cate sees} cctisut a e005 
Tobacco, chewing, smoking and snuff......... 1,156 
Wines and grape juice..............00008 epudtes 47 
Group I1—Animal Products— 
Animal hair goods............... elit a eTalate oes ate 56 
Amimsal Os avid fatsie kiss cvscecanceeceseceeis 7 
SOLUINE ORE DORS Rone Sock bc seierevie eh ccbieee ee > 47 
Boot and shoe findings...............eeeeee0- 51 
Boot and shoes, leather.................0+ Baer 2,939 
HOP CTESSING fae act '~\siclas Soe oped Secodacos Biase 26 
GL armas) Boe” sohlagnadeac. seSecbecenneda ose 1,719 
Gloves and mittens, leathers.............+.+. 448 
Harness: 8nd shddlery.....sccccccvessecesevess 193 
ARITA GRANT LOOK 2.2 serie ov eerie vse Sieeieieis cies 27 
THOAGNET, LOOGSy 1-O,82. 0:6 vo gigiecis o's. ec nvinsidied'd ee 380 
Mea GHErtANNeLVieS,.... 505 saree 00,0 vee’ sisiwraicisieinioe « 612 
Sausage and sausage CasingS...........+.+0.+++ 60 
Slaughtering and meat-packing............... 4,676 
T: TUS VISES) a /ois oclg Bsicle cis o\sioie ointofe’nee oi 91 
Group III—Teztiles and Textile Products— 
Awnings, tents and sails...........eeceseeeees 197 
Bags, cotton and jute............sceeecereeees 208 
At in Mora reta te leraiala cictels eioia'si ota Orele(e wie [o/e siaiole bls pieia 24 
SEE DOGS Er racl Mires cix\on)aidie ceite.s siwinieian.n sicsio® Beco 36 
@lothing, men’s factory..::.s.....eseceesiecess 6,398 
Clothing, women’s factory..........sssseeeeees 11,060 
Cordage rope and twine............sssseeeeees 51 
Corsets ss. lage von vs 8s 0%  epaceecousatadsa 754 
Cotton and wool waste...........ssese08 caode 36 
Gotton goods, n.e.s........... Be oreeiinrod Sats ols 0's 43 
Wotton threaGis ois... .0s ceeesees Verctoeies ive octets 123 
Cotton yarn and cloth.................6. Weir 70 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work........... 4,111 
PDI RACARORDO Me iaet- in afore otapielelele » vielcicleaiutwle wie lele's 
Furnishing goods, men’s 3,942 
Hats and caps..........- 2,859 
Hosiery, knit goods and gloves 3,190 
Linen goods.............+++- 165 
Miscellaneous textiles, n.e. 97 
Oiled and waterproof clothing 167 
Silk goods..... 336 
Woollen cloth..... 341 
Woollen goods, n 353 
Woollen yarn............++ Rees adegtene 210 
Group 1¥ —Wood and Paper Products— 
Diskecpere and poultrymen’s supplies. 7 
Blue printing........ 38 
Boats and canoes...... 218 
Boxes and bags, paper 1,476 
Boxes and packing cases... a 1,495 
Carriage and wagon materials...............+ 3 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN CA 
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Ten 
hours 


Over ten 
hours 


se eeeeencees 


eereee 


eereee 


Total 
(columns 
1 to 4) 


320 


BIOL) ANG (ONEOROM w. gistareaiee 21+  arslelsl= Uisleine.e ve} sty otis 10 eel alb's <beieteleie ie | s1sjsloinis sra¥iaia.a||u/elela ev ste @1=sef0ito\slafolotalsiay= ai 
Condensed milk..... BR OE cI JUODUATO SOROS 00r ease. ouc ta edeoc 6 cddo| oridaesenseod sceraneoonnnl pooscounhgds 
MIS AICUPINZ BNA PACLINE. .oe 101 seine sieisisieines o.el|iyswicielsine's cl oveinie e eiaieccleteie| oivizo sie s.r.0.s\+(] 010 vreinieinieie\e.oaisie\sieisieimisiel» 


pee 
51297—63 


630 


85 


seeees 


soeres 


eeceee 


eeceee 
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Average 
number of 
employees 
during year 

on wages and 
on salaries 


12,438 


Group V111—Chemicals and Chemical Products— 
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Average 
number of 
employees _ 
during year 


1925 
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Group IV—Wood and Paper Products—Continued 
Carriages, wagons and sleighs..............+++ 
Clothes Pins. sie ccis vc ence eget ves ve ege Nees ce v0) enewlaivieeSaieal oepis sista a's 
Coffins and caskets... 


WORCEISION 5.4, 0. Pas 1s ieee’ dl mela deine Uoiete sree ates ae 
Furniture and upholstering................-.++ 
‘asté, trees Si pegs. ac..cete desea toaiiee cas 
Lithographing and engraving...............-. 
Miscellaneous wood products...............+-+ 
PApEr LOOA, W.0:850 5,05. de ods = sisivaas fanless 3 
Planing mills, sash and door factories......... 
Printing and bookbinding................+00- 
Printing and publishing....................06- 
Pulp and papers: 227 .fastwaddce ewe cranes: 
Roofing paper, wallboard, etc................- 
Sawmills, 2... sacle cv ccclddecteewn cos cua vetieneece 
Sporting LOOM tesedlerae = Sores vive 'e.tee vieletete « ctor 
Stationery and envelopes............-0+--ee8 
Stereotyping and electrotyping................ 
VELL DADGT, 5, So asoiciss dash eisiele cee pales easeene oie 


Wood turing ees do OW ae. hd. dackeeeeas 


Group V—TIron and Steel Products— 
Agricultural implements... 
Automobiles..... erie 
Automobile supplies..... 
Bicycles and motorcycles 
Boilers and engines...... 

Castings and forgings...... 
Hardware and tools............5+- 


IMS GHINGE Vis sisrosienitnaawes’s oceee Sede senneey 
Railway rolling stock...............essseseeee 
Rolled iron, steel products, pig-iron, etc....... 
Sheet metal WOOONCta. 2. Poesia sisareah idktiviads.« 
WitGANd Wire MOOdS.2 ls. aiccdes scons ceases: 


Group VI—Non-Ferrous Metal Products— 
Alaminium products... ..6Feccoscccceusteneres 
Brass and copper products...............0.005 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. 
Lead, tin and zinc products...............0005 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products...... 
Non-ferrous metal smelting.............6..005 
Precious metal products...........seeeeeecees 


Group VII—Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
PRSPA LOD WALGER 5.155 cdot ce vs eenccbanttinea ve 
bestos and allied products................05 
CANON Gs.1, 5 Pease foe dio anew tna caeeb ee rees 
Cement products... 


Clay products...... 


ee 
ey 


tenes 


_ Miscellaneous non-metallic m: 
Petroleum products......... ‘ 
Balt ar sains ocean bocide 
Sand-lime brick.............. 
Stone, monumental and ornamental 


Co i 


Acids, alkalies, salts and compressed Sats 
Chalterand ite products..4.,.- cine ic, 


ae 

matches........ ached Fy kT Es Pet 
Fertilizers........ Ries tole Wrelwioe «as ark iueremicls ae 
Inks, dyes.and colours....:.6:...cccccsecesces 


Medicinal and pharmaceutical tions... 
Miscellaneous chemical sy hot ge Len 
Paints, pigments and varnishes 


tte ete enee 


eee were w ewes 


_ Soaps, washing com Ones. hetneg cre 
- Wood ‘distillates and extracts 


eee ee wane nee 
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_ NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING E 
. . HOURS PER DAY DURING 1925 


Hight 
hours 
per day 
or less 


1925 


Group IX—Miscellaneous Industries— 
Advertising and other novelties 
Artificial flowers and feathers. . 
Bridge building................ 
Brooms, brushes and mops 
Buttons 


PRIOUTIERINI DENS, cra ccm cos ove sie eso.cie's soe .s sieieid sc ose 9 
Bits ops ba A AMIAUN SR Cha Aes trarcre oteroicinha bstorer avon iarets 
Jewelry cases and silverware cabinets. . 84 
Mattresses and springs...........0..... 438 
Musical instruments.............0..005 214 
BERDOS; CODACED si<)ais sistas Bae ares arena cttidiewe.« Sielabpeicbelt 10 
BRGITISOLALONE Ia. ct anette e's cole wise cb cces 15 
_ Regalia and society emblems................. 55 
_ ~ Scientific and professional equipment.......... 103 
A Shipbuilding and repairs............... 4,047 
me Stampsand stencils,..2.......0.000.06 104 
_ Statuary, art goods and church supplie: 141 
a Store and display forms...............2s0005 10 
2 MONS: ANG: PAIIOS, 2... 5.0 dsieicleshe toreayel woisicpls ae 58 
Typewriters’ supplies.............0ceeeeeeeees 50 
Pum brella seek wetes «ois 5 enh cies scee eet 124 
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STABLISHMENTS IN CANADA WORKING SPE 
CENSUS OF INDUSTRY—Concluded - Se 


a 


, Average 
Nine Ten Over ten Total mui bet Gl 
hours hours hours (columns | employees 

1 to 4) during year 

on wages and 

on salaries 
58 
178 
2,108 
1,349 
547 
59 
13, 263 
148 182 
110 374 303 
ZO Sieg cbeaiie artis cate eee 104 98 
362 356 18 1,174 1,313 
1,617 851 341 023 2,753 
DOH amon «see elsteneat basi 32 32 
179 107 3 304 260 
AT atete canta ciate cle tsil ave lube avorstseroee 59 70 
LDL. ebisabete tan walatiarsioeercketne 815 980 
2,407 317 5 6,776 5,278 
(a Se oss SOS | MRSS 175 227 
228 Disgall is cafaighalarotewraets 374 306 
78 3 2 93 100 
94 Bi Eiperateavamieseaeets 160 126 
Fiaate aera letetarel eveiaoete te ra ois's ails sare ovaranarwinreyire 50 82 
16 1 | ee OE one 151 167 
GB frcreceeenee| eee eeeee eee 6 7 


_ COMPARISON OF PURCHASING POWER OF WAGES IN TERMS OF 


INCE July, 1924, the International Labour 
Office has maintained the record of the 
comparative real wages in various countries, 
compiled and published by the British Muin- 
istry of Labour in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette since 1928. Summaries of these 
figures were given in the Lasour GAZETTE in 
August, 1923, June, 1924, December, 1924, 
_ November, 1925, and February, 1927. The 
accompanying table shows the index numbers 
of real wages as on the date July 1, 1927, and 
is taken from the International Labour Ke- 
- view for October, 1927. 

As before, the purpose of the calculations is 
to show the comparative amounts of food 
which can be purchased in the various cities 
with the wages of forty-eight hours’ work. 
For this purpose index numbers were calcu- 
lated by taking .100 to represent the amount 
of each article of food which forty-eight hours’ 
normal wages in each of eighteen trades would 
purchase in London, and then finding what 
ratio of 100 would represent the correspond- 
ing amount for each article of food and each 
trade in each other city included. These 
ratios or “index numbers” were then aver- 
aged for each city for all trades included. The 
‘International Labour Office in calculating the 

a 


ees hl 


ee ee ae a a ee? 
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FOOD AND RENT IN CITIES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


averages thas continued the practice of the 
British authorities in weighting the figures 
according to British standards of consump- 
tion, but has also produced averages weighted 
according to standards mn various groups of 
countries with more or less similar standards 
of living. 

In addition by taking an average of the re- 
sults according to the six standards so 
adopted, a general average is produced which 
stands as an international average by means 
of which the standard of living in each city 
can be compared to that in London. 

A calculation has also been made as to the 
comparative purchasing power of the wages 
if an allowance is made for rent payments 
as well as for food costs and this appears in 
the last column of the table of index numbers. 

It is pointed out that the data used for the 
comparisons are not strictly comparable owing 
to differences in consumption in the various 
countries, that the wages data are for only 
four industries, building, metal, furniture and 
printing trades, that the prices data are for 
only eighteen items of food, and that while — 
a percentage allowance of the cost of food is — 
made for rent no allowance ie made for fuel, 
clothing and miscellaneous items. 
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Figures for Sydney, Australia, were not 
available for the accompanying table, but in 
the table published in February, as for other 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN VARIOUS CITIES AT JULY 1, 19278 
(Base: London, July 1, 1927=100) 
rrr?» 03———<—e 


Index numbers based on quantities of food consumption in: 


General | General 
average | average 
Belgium | Central Southern | Scandi- index index 
City and European| Great | European navian | Oversea | numbers | numbers 
France | countries| Britain | countries | countries| countries| based with - 
on food | allowance 


1 These index numbers are subject to the important reservations indicated in the article: 


2 The figures for Rome and Lisbon are relatively low. Thi 
of food consumption in the Southern European countries from those ordinarily consumed in most 


in the table. 


3 The figures are based on wages in the building, furniture-making, and printing industries only. For other cities the metal 


aoe} is also included. 


Based on a weighted average wage, instead of certain particular trades as in the other cities. 


‘Mr, Bert Merson, of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America, who last year submitted 
his resignation as member of the Mothers’ 
Allowance Commission of Ontario, has now re- 
turned to his place on the board, His resig- 
nation was not accepted at the time by the 
provincial minister of labour. 


A scheme for concerted action has been 
drafted by Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire mine owners, aiming at the limita- 
tion and regulation of the coal output in order 
to counteract the prevailing depression in the 
industry. The mines in these counties produce 
one-third of the coal mined in Great Britain. 
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dates for which they were available, the figures 
for Sydney were relatively nearly as high as 
for Ottawa and for some dates they have 
been higher. 


s may be accounted for in part b: 
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the difference in the items | 
the other countries included — 


The British Columbia government has ap- 
pointed Messrs. E. B. Perry, representing em- 
ployers, and Harry Wood, representing em- 
ployees both of Vancouver, as members of the 
Board of Adjustment under the “Hours of — 
Work Act,” in place of Messrs. F. V. Foster 
and T. F. Paterson, resigned. This Board is 
entrusted with the administration of the Male 
Minimum Wage Act. Mr. J. D. McNiven, 
deputy minister of labour, is permanent chair- 
man, 


The Ontario Mothers’ Allowances commis- 
sion report for October shows $171,959 ex- 
pended during the month, 4,729 mothers and 
14,075 dependent children participating, Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending October 31, eee 
was disbursed by this commission. 


oe 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1927 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


"THE ‘movement in prices during the month 

was slight, the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices being somewhat higher, 
while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices declined slightly. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $11.07 at the beginning 
of November, as compared with $10.99 for 
October; $11.01 for November, 1926; $11.23 
for November, 1925; $10.46 for November, 
1924; $10.69 for November, 1923; $10.29 for 
November, 1922; $11.08 for November, 1921; 
$15.32 for November, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.65 for November, 1918; 
and $7.96 for November, 1914. The increase 
was due mainly to seasonal advances in the 
prices of eggs, milk, butter and cheese, with 
slight increases also in the prices of potatoes, 
evaporated apples and lard. The prices of 
beef, mutton, pork, bacon, bread, flour, rice, 
beans and prunes were somewhat lower. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $21.27 at 
the beginning of November, as compared with 
$21.18 for October; $21.24 for November, 1926; 
$21.51 for November, 1925; $20.81 for Novem- 
ber, 1924; $21.19 for November, 1923; $20.89 
for November, 1922; $21.60 for November, 
1921; $26.13 for November, 1920; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak); $21.61 for November, 
1918; and $14.36 for November, 1914. Fuel 
was slightly higher, due to somewhat higher 
prices for anthracite coal and wood. No 
changes were reported in rent. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


based upon the average prices of 236 com-' 


modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted ac- 
cording to the commercial importance of the 
commodities, declined slightly to 152.2 at the 
beginning of November, as compared with 
152.4 for October; 151.4 for November, 1926; 
161.2 for November, 1925; 157.7 for No- 
vember, 1924; 153.3 for November, 1923; 151.9 
for November, 1922; 153.6 for November, 
1921; 224.5 for November, 1920; 256.7 for 
May, 1920 (the peak); and 207.4 for Novem- 
ber, 1918. Fifty-seven prices quotations de- 
clined, thirty-eight advanced and one hundred 
and forty-one were unchanged. - 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials four of the eight main 


yn 


groups declined, two advanced and two were 
unchanged. The Vegetables and their Pro- 
ducts group declined, lower prices for corn, 
oats, oatmeal, rolled oats, sugar, foreign fruits 
and potatoes more than offsetting higher levels 
for wheat, barley, rye, flour, rubber, coffee and 
tea. The Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts group and the Iron and its Products 
group declined, the former due mainly to 
lower prices for raw cotton, cotton yarn, raw 
silk and jute, and the latter due to declines 
in the prices of tin plate, wire and in steel 
bars. The Chemicals and Allied Products 
group was also slightly lower. Higher prices 
for cattle, eggs, dry cod fish, mackerel, calf 
skins and harness more than offset declines 
in the prices of hogs, sheep, beef, ham and 
lard, and caused an advance in the Animals 
and their Products group. The Non-Ferrous 
Metals group also advanced, increases in the 
prices of copper, silver and lead offsetting 
declines in tin and spelter. The Wood and 
Wood Products group and the Non-Metallic 
Minerals group were unchanged. 


In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods declined, while producers’ goods 
advanced. In the former lower levels for po- 
tatoes, fresh meat, oat products, foreign fruits 
and sugar more than offset higher levels for 
flour, eggs, tea and coffee: in the latter group 
slight declines in painters’ materials caused 
a fall in building and construction materials, 
while in manufacturers’ goods, materials for - 
the textile and clothing industries, for the 
leather industry, for the metal working indus- 
tries, for the meat packing industries, as 
well as miscellaneous producers’ materials, ad- 
vanced. Materials for the fur industry and 
for the chemical using industries declined. 


In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods showed little 
change. The prices of grains, rubber, tea, 
coffee, cattle, hides and skins, eggs, copper, 
silver, lead and wool advanced, while pota- 
toes, foreign fruits, hogs, meats, cotton, silk, 
tin and spelter declined. Fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods declined, mainly because 
of lower prices for sugar, lard, turpentine, © 


cotton seed oil, linseed oil, glycerine, tin plate, 


wire, lead pipe and solder. Domestic farm 
products advanced, while articles of marine — 
origin declined and articles of forest origin 
and articles of mineral origin were unchanged, 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices 
of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being 
taken as the base, that is equal to 100, the 
figures being weighted according to the com- 
mercial and industrial importance of each 
article included. The index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being un- 
weighted, however, for the period of 1890 to 
1913 and has been calculated by months from 
1919 to date for all groupings and from 1913 
to date for the principal grouping. Summary 
tables of the Bureau’s index number may be 
found in the supplement to the LABouR GAZETTE 
for January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 
detail in the Report on “Prices and Price 
Indexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A 
description of the methods used in the construc- 
tion of the index number appears in the LABOUR 
GazeETTE for June, 1923. © 


The accompanying table gives the index num- 
bers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 
the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of November of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
_ of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LAaBouR 
GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were published 
- each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
during this period being secured at the middle 
of each month by the correspondents of the 
Lazsour GAZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 
the table contained a list of only the twenty- 
_ nine foods included in the family budget, with 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
In 1915 when monthly publication of the budget 
in the Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and 
in 1920’the list of foods and groceries was still 
further extended to include over 100 items. 
Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
- commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
_ the case of a number of articles the average 
‘prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
_ owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
pace ged or the various cities from month 
month. 


Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located jn such districts with goo 
modern conveniences. ‘The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern conven- 
iences. 


The weekly budget of a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LaBouR GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples ang prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of 
an article heavily weighted for this purpose 


rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (or 


decrease) in food prices so indicated js 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and 
lighting the quantities are estimated on a 
similar princjple, anthracite coal being used 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no allow- 
ance is made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, 
that these calculations represented from sixty 
to eighty per cent of the expenditure of an 
ordinary family, according to the total income. 


-For the average family of five the expenditure 


on these items of food, fuel, light and rent 
would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 


While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 
ete., so that comparative expenditure would be 


_little changed. 


(Continued on page 1865) 
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It was estimated, when 


The quantities of meats, dairy — 
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_ COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LI 

; TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN GANADAP Gers gel 
a ae 
—————SSaeeeeee 
~ Commodities Quan-| (t) | (t) | 1910] 1913 | Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.| N Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| N’ 

tity |1900] 1905 1914 | 1916] 1917| 1918] 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922| 1923| 1904 1928 | 1926 tor wr 


2 


boom 


2 Cc. c. Cc. c. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin,....| 2 Ib. |27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48.8! 52-9] 62-6] 75-2] 69-2) 75-6] 56-9] 55-4 55-6] 53 

: . . +8] 55-4| 57-6] 61- . 

Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6] 24-6) 26-0] 29-6] 34.9] 34-2] 43-4! 53-2] 46-6] 48-4] 31-2] 30-0] 30-0] 28-4 29-6] 31-4 ve oLe 

: 15-7) 18-0] 19-8] 24-3] 27-6] 26-5] 28-7] 18-9] 18-4] 18-5] 17-7] 18-6] 19-7] 20-5] 20-6 

19-1) 20-9] 24-3) 29-7] 35-2] 33-0] 35-2] 24-6] 26-9] 26-6] 27-6] 28-6] 29-2) 29-0] 27-8 

19-5) 20-0) 23-4] 32-5) 37-3] 36-6] 41-7] 28-1] 27-9] 25-9] 24-6] 98-7| 29-8] 98-5] 27-5 

35-2) 37-6] 42-6] 59-8] 70-0] 70-6] 73-4] 53-2| 51-8] 50-4| 46-21 53-8] 55-8) 53-21 53-0 

24-7) 96-4] 30-6] 44-1] 51-4] 53-7] 58-5] 43-4] 40-9] 38-6] 33-8] 41-7] 43-5] 38-8] 38-4 

38-4) 36-8] 45-0] 64-8] 74-2] 79-2] 73-8] 46-0] 45-8] 46-2] 46-4] 49-6] 48-0] 43-8] 44-2 

33-7) 40-3] 50-1] 58-1] 67-1] 74-7] 81-7] 59-4] 51-6] 52-0) 54-1] 57-2] 56-1] 52-6] 57-7 

28-1) 32-5) 41-3} 50-7] 58-5] 65-0] 70-3! 52-0] 43-7| 44-0] 45-6] 48-7] 48-21 47-0] 49-7 

51-6) 52-8] 56-4] 69-6] 81-0] 87-0} 93-0] 80-4] 70-2] 72-0] 72-6] 71-4] 70-8] 71-4] 72-6 

58-0) 60-0] 82-8] 94-4]104-2]122-4/123-0] 82-0] 77-6] 81-2] 78-6] 89-4] 76-0] 83-2] 84-8 

33-9) 34-5] 45-6] 51-4] 57-2! 67-3! 66-5] 46-8] 43-7] 44-9] 43-5] 50-5] 41-4] 46-3] 46-5 

20-5] 22-1] 28-7] 34-0] 32-4] 40-0} 40-7] 34-2/§28-5)§33-8]§28-9|§33-4|§30-7|§31-31§31-9 

19-1) 20-2} 26-9} 30-1] 32-3] 37-0] 38-4] 29-81§28-5]§33-8)/§28-91§33-4|§30-7| §31-31§31-9 

61-5) 66-0) 87-0/112-5/118-5/118-5}141 -0]109-5]100-5|102-0]109-5/115-5]/114-0|117-0]115-5 

32-0) 38-0] 54-0) 65-0] 69-0] 66-0} 75-0] 51-0) 44-0] 43-0] 51-0] 51-0] 53-0] 53-0] 52-0 

22-0) 24-5) 27-0) 33-0] 41-0] 38-5} 40-0] 29-0] 27-5! 28-0] 30-0] 29-5] 29-0] 32-0] 32-0 


11-4) 13-2] 13-4] 18-8] 25-2] 28-8] 33-0] 19-6]§21-2)§21-0)§21-0]§21-8]§22-0)§21-6)§21-4 
12-4) 13-6] 22-4) 32-6] 33-0) 22-4] 22-2] 17-6] 17-0] 17-4] 16-8] 16-2] 16-0] 16-2) 15-8 
12-0) 12-8] 13-6] 16-8] 23-5] 26-7] 28-5) 21-3] 22-6} 18-9] 19-7] 20-1] 19-9] 18-8] 19-4 
11-9} 13-1) 13-3] 16-5] 19-2) 24-4] 26-6] 18-2) 19-8] 17-7) 15-6) 15-5] 15-7] 14-6] 14-3 


Beated.......... 23-6) 32-4] 37-6] 42-8] 49-2) 51-2] 64-0] 39-2} 36-0) 48-8) 39-6] 31-2) 31-6} 32-8) 32-8 


“Sugar, yellow... 2 110-0} 9-8} 10-8) 11-0) 14-8] 17-6] 19-8] 22-6) 23-8} 30-8} 18-6] 17-0} 23-2] 19-0) 15-0} 15-0) 15-4] 15-4 
Tea, black..... 4 “ | 8-2) 8-3) 8-7] 8-9) 9-8! 9-9] 12-5] 15-6] 15-5) 15-7) 13-6/§14-8]/§17-3/§17-6]§17-9] §18-0/§17-8]§17-8 
Tea, green......] ¢ “ | 8-7} 8-7} 9-1} 9-3] 9-8] 9-8] 11-9] 15-0) 16-2) 16-5} 15-0/§14-8)/§17-3]§17-6]§17-9]§18-0)§17-8) 817-8 
Coffee + “ | 8-6] 8-8) 8-9) 9-4) 9-9) 9-9] 10-1] 11-6] 14-0} 15-4) 13-4] 13-3} 13-6) 13-9] 15-3] 15-3) 15-2) 15-2 
_ Potatoes 24-1) 28-0) 30-3) 36-0) 31-7] 61-0] 67-0} 64-0) 71-3] 73-2) 55-1) 38-3] 46-5] 42-9] 65-4) 64-0) 52-5) 54-9 
_ Vinegar aaiemeed| | Sevie <B)S-0e8) «= She -9 9) <9} 1-0) -9} -9} +9] 1-0)-1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0 
a ea ae ie ot | hi | | | Le CO | el nd ee 
ee $| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......|...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-96) 9-81/12-10]13-65/14-27/15-32}11-08/10-29)/10-69)10- 46/11 -23}11-01/10-99/11-07 
en | re | | ee | | mn ff | | | | | | | |__| ———_ 
c Cc. Cc Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c. 
Starch, laundry} }1b.| 2-9) 3-0) 3-1) 3-2) 3-3} 3-3] 4-5] 4-8] 4-7] 4-8) 4-3) 4-0) 4-1] 4-1) 4-1) 4-2) 4-1] 4-1 


Coal, anthracite He ton|39-5] 45-2) 48-1 54-0] 62-4) 69-7] 78-4) 82-9)127-2)109-7)115-6]112-0}104-5)108-8)105-1/102-0)102-2 


Coal, bitumin- 

“ous CRE. BCR 47-3| 44-2] 54-9] 63-6] 63-3] 93-8] 72-6] 76-8] 71-5) 65-2) 64-4) 65-1) 63-5) 63-5 
; nce -6| 48-5] 59-6] 79-0] 78-5| 87-0] 81-7] 79-1] 79-4) 77-7) 77-2) 75-7) 75-5) 75-8 
831-4] 32-7] 43-5] 57-3] 59-9] 67-4] 61-1] 59-2) 59-6) 57-6) 56-3) 55-9) 56-1) 56-3 
23-7| 22-9] 26-0] 27-8] 28-6] 39-9} 31-6] 31-0) 30-1) 30-4) 30-2] 31-5) 31-3) 31-1 


— | | | SS J J | | | | | —$ | — | — | | | | | 


ot 
ao 
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cs 

to 
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$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1-91] 1-99] 2-11] 2-54) 3-06) 3-13] 4-15] 3-57] 3-62) 3-53] 3-35) 3-37) 3-33) 3-28) 3-29 


| | | —_ J | —_—]— 


; 


; AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
e 
; Sil cShe] eSaill SRS else |S S| SualleSauies 
; ssa o's2 729 zo we 12°15|13°s7{14°62115-75|11 -23|10-40] 11 -09|10-58] 11 -36|11 -12]10-98]11-08 
5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-89) 8-20)10-77|12-02)12-67 13-17] 9-86] 9-27] 9-55) 9-78]10-35}10-07| 9-96) 9-97 
8] 5-83} 6-55] 7-04) 7-72] 9-66)12-05 13-52|14-35]/15-16]11-24]10-29}11-00]10-67}11-56)11-07 11-02}11-13 
5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-44) 9-38/11-66]13-16 13-66]}14-45]10-59| 9-84] 9-95] 9-78]10-83]10-18]10-19)10-34 
5-60] 6-50) 7-20} 7-72/10-03]12-20)13-61 14-30]15-24110-97]10-19]10-61)10-33}11-15)11-13/10-99}11-13 
6.19] 7.46] 7.87| 8-15] 9-30|11-53|13-05/13-91|15-26|10-83| 9-74|10-22] 9-95|10-46|10-25]10-42/10-53 
6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 9-02) 9-83]11-95 13-70]14-51}15-36]10-89} 9-91]10-48)10-47 10-98}10-95/10-89}10-90 | 
6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 8-51] 9-75]12-06 13-51]14-65|15-43}10-81] 9-99}10-39]10-62}11-08 10+83}10-81]10-82 
7.74| 8-32] 9-13] 9-31|10-27|12-63]14-19|15-40]16-58]12-28|11 -65]11-85)11 -61]12-20|11 -91]12-18]12-13 


Alberta 6-02 
‘British Columbia....| 6°90) 
a “atte 


oc 
“- 


See Text. +December only. §Kind most sold. *For electric ae see text. 


q gle? budget js intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
git ‘allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent; see text. 
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ze 3 5 : oes 
- . we # Q 2 i 
LOCALITY 3 ise 28 “hae a ae bee a 
$212 2512. Bs | 28 gs |e | 33 
an | TO) 8g] 3c Ae aos so | Bao| so 
ag| vel] c8] sq as | OF Br= |4=a=| 4 
Be) Es) SE| es di | 32 =55| 823] 88 
aie |e |a Sk | oe aee|mee| ge 
cents cont 
Dominion (average)......... 42-6 60-2 ' 
Nova eeme (average)........ as Fes | ; 
: rane | 
AaeEIAlilegxock giant ese 40-1 80 
5—Windsor............5++- . 56-8 | 
OT Pre. ok isos <esinerett - |B carall soe one| ba maeees Nelak heksaaal ap acimegh= earn oxo hace ears yf | 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown-| 26- : : . st ore pet 40-5) 60 
New Brunswick (average)...| 31- . : . . a ? 
9—St. John.........see0ee- . 43-3 
10—lredericton...........- 33-8 | 25-8 | 26-7 | 21-3 . 3 
Cs shplalaarh, ete Stain ai 26-2 | 25 20-9 | 17-6 | 
aecueate 25-3 | 23-2 | 22-6 | 15-6 24-0 
awed -| 25-8 | 23-8 | 22-6 | 17 24-7 
-| 26-1 | 24-6 | 25-6 | 17 24-6 
-| 33-3 | 28-3 | 30-7 | 20-2 25 
-| 20 20 16 16 23-5 
-| 21-3 | 19-3 | 19-7 | 12-1 : 21-1 
23 23-7 | 23-5 | 13-5 . . 33 -Ss.8 
21-5 | 21-3 | 17-7 | 16-2 “ . 24-6 | 35 |.-...-.. 
ica sbdieatele dietniele 31-4 | 25-8 | 27-6 | 14-1 13-7 30-1 25-9 24-2 
aici 'stataratayeletlaretes ets 25 21-7 | 20-3 | 14 16 28-4 24-7 25 
.| 31-4 | 25-7 | 23-5 | 17-6 23-1 28-0 27-6 27-3 “ 
Bre AA Neate Sarees 29-1 | 23-6 | 23-3 | 15-7 19-8 27 25-4 23-9 F 
Mis Kale iietalsatmiate 33-4 | 28 24-4 | 15-7 16-7 28-7 27 25 s 
bk Staite Coat deme 29-4 | 23-9 | 22-9 | 17 17-9 24-3 25-3 25-7 s 
<eiptele. adeeachereet 28-2 | 23 24-4 | 15-8 24-7 29-3 27-0 25-4 : 
osicaictarstaies 33-6 | 29-3 | 21-8 | 19-2 25 26-2 29-6 27-5 * 
iawale Sone raowen 31 26-1 | 23-7 | 17-7 24-3 34-3 30-3 29-2 2 
ze ph elde araiphaltte Baie 28-8 | 24-5 | 22-3 | 18-5 23-5 25-7 26-8 26-8 5 
2B-— TOrOntedeleseacteeannniare 32-2 | 25-2 | 25-5 | 16 22-7 29-8 27-2 28 37-5 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 33-2 | 27-7 | 26-7 | 19-7 29-3 30 29 30-7 33-7 
30—St. Catharines.......... 28-3 | 24 21-4 | 15-5 24-5 25 26-5 30-6 
31—Hamilton.............- 32-7 | 26-5 | 25-4 | 17-9 25-5 26 ty ee 35 
32—Brantford.............. 32-1 | 27-1 | 23-6 | 18-7 25-2 25 et Goat ee 32-8 
Bh Galtinc A ssmeckiicnGas 31-7 | 25 25-3 | 16 22-3 27-3 : 31-7 
34—Guelph...............6. 30-4 | 25-6 | 22-8 | 17-4 24 30 31-3 ‘ 
35—Kitchener.............. 30-5 | 26-9 | 22 18-4 25-4 BO) oll SASOSF AR cts s ate 29-9 
36—Woodstock............. 33-4 | 25-7 | 23-8 | 18-1 22-5 26-2 32 
37—Stratford........ ais sine ot 30 25 21-6 | 18-6 24-2 26-7 34-2 
38—London.............08- 34-4 | 27-1 | 25-5 | 18-8 23-8 26 35-3 
39—St. Thomas............. 29-3 | 23-8 | 21-7 | 17 24-6 26-7 35-3 
40—Chatham.............. 30 25 21-3 | 16-7 25 26 33-3 
41—Windsor.. ia 30 23-2 | 25-1 | 16-2 24 (27-5 31-3 
42—Sarnia...... 80-7 | 24-4 | 24-7 | 19-5 24-8 30 35 
3—Owen Sound 31-2 | 25 21-5 | 18 23-7 24 35-1 
44—North Bay 36 29 28-3 | 17 24-3 28-3 34-2 
45—Sudbury 37-3 | 30 28-7 | 21-3 22-8 30 36-6 
46—Cobalt 29-7 | 24 21-7 | 15-5 18-7 22-5 35-7 
47—Timmins. -| 32-5 | 27-5 | 22-5] 19 | 18-7 ]........ 30 35-4 . 
48—Sault Ste. Marie -| 35-2 | 30-3 | 25-3 | 20-2 22-5 31 37-1 | 
49—Port Arthur..... | 28-2 | 22-4 | 19-2 | 16-7 21-9 | 35 30-2 | 44-6 
50—F ort William........... 30-4 | 21-6 | 19-1 | 15-8 17-6 30-5 38-8 44-2 
Manitoba (average)... .| 26-1 | 19-6 | 19-3 | 13-7 15-6 26-5 38-6 43-6 
51—Winnipeg........ ...| 26°3 | 18-4] 19-4 | 12-9 14-6 24-7 38-5 42-8 
52—Brandon.......... ...| 25-9 | 20-7 | 19-1 | 14-5 16-6 28-2 38-6 44-4 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 29-2 | 22-4 | 21-2 | 16-0 17-2 30-7 46-2 52-5 | 
(b8—Reéginasd..<./cs cas ben's’ 28-4 | 21-9 | 19-1 | 13-9 15-9 30 45-3 53-4 
54—Prince Albert.......... 26-2 | 20 20 16-5 18 30 47-5 51-7 | 
55—Saskatoon............ ..| 27-3 | 22-1 | 20-1 | 15-2 6 . 46-5 52-1 
- _56—Moose Jaw............. 35 25-6 | 25-7 | 18-5 45-4 52-8 
Alberta (average)............ 28-5 | 22-7 | 21-6 | 15-2 43-4 47-6 
57—Medicine Hat..... seeee| 2092 | 23 24 15-3 47-8 52-1 
58—Drumheller............ 30 | 25 23 18 £6 ld compen 
59—Edmonton............. 27-1) 21 21-2 | 13-7 41 | 44-7 
60—Calgary.............065 26 20-7 | 20-9 | 13-7 43-7 48-7 
61—Lethbridge............. 30 24 18-3 | 15-5 38-7 45 | 
British Columbia (average) .| 34-7 | 27-4 | 26-2 | 19-2 49-1 54-0 
62—Fernie.............. con Oe 28 25 WS? AS Osa lene calc 46 50-8 | 
G3—Nelson,. oo... cs. csccens 35 |-25 30 Roe ot oe epere [ete . 48 53-7 
C4— Trail 20.2.0. 5.0% sees] 35-4 | 28-7 | 28 23-9 52-1 58-6 
65—New Westminster..... 33-1 | 26-5 | 21-1 | 16-8 46-4 51 
66—Vancouver.............| 33-9 | 25-5 | 25-2 | 15-9 46-7 51-7 
67—Victoria a a Whigsiaietren 34-4 | 25-8 | 24-8 | 16-2 49-8 54-2 
68—Nanaimo....... SEaaeres 35-5 | 29-5 | 25-4 | 19-7 48-6 53-3 
69—Prince Rupert..........| 35 | 80 30 18 55 58-7 
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2 Ss r= ES : : 

dS) ae) esp tee #:) 3.) |-2 t 

Locality Si a B= oN | @ oh a8 2 3 1 

ah] 4 | 8. |ssk| s. | Ba) £8 F as 

= ae) aa 4 a sa $a F ae a 

$3 38 aa Bee By 8 &¢ gs gs 5 

8 z 3 % | 88s 8 as 2 rs < 

6 é ra a 2 & r= fe ? 

ee 

cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents: 
Dominion (average)...............+- 31-9 7:7 18-3 5-2 6-4 10-7 12-5 16-3 16-4 
Nova Scotia aking MB SCRE AAR Soe 30-9 8-2 17-3 5-8 6-4 9-7 13-7 18-1 17-5 

1—Sydnby. 2.65 oe ee 31-9 8 17-8 5-8 6-4] 10 12-9} 18-4] 18-1 

+ New Cisaow 31 8 16-7 5-6 5-8 9-9] 14 17-1 | * 16-9 

3—Ambherst 29-6 8-7 17 5-7 6-9 9-7 13-3 19 17-7 

4—Halifax. 32-2 8 17-4 5-5 6-7 9-2] 15 17-4] 16-6 

5—Windsor 31-7 8-3 19 6-3 6-5 10 15 20 19-3 

6—Truro... ACE 29 8-8-3 15-7 5-6 6 9-5 12 16-5 16-5 

7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.. Be 29-8 7-4 19-7 5-4 6 10-8 15-2 16-5 15-9 

New Brunswick (average).......... 32-2 8-5 18-1 5-6 6-3 9-9 14-7 16-1 15-6 

S—Monetor... (icc csteedes face) Cee 8-7 18-4 5-8 6-6 11 15 17 16-1] 

G56. FOL tac copa ca «Stas aie iejorays 32-7 8-7 19 5-3 6-3 9-2 14-3 15-3 15-1 
10—Fredericton...........-.0.-0+ 30-9 8-7 16-8 5-4 6-5 9-9 14-5 15-2 14-5 
$1—Bathorst, 35. <b o> ction to ae mice 30 8 18 5-8 5-7 9-3 15 17 16-7 

Quebec (average)...............006- 29-8 6-4 17-8 5-2 6-6 9-4 12-8 14-8 16-2 
1Z=QnSheOG sacs och a s'Gae se canek genes 30-2 7:5 17-8 5-3 6-4 9-6 13-5 14-8 15-8 
13—Three Rivers...............+++ 30-3 6 18-5 5-5 6-7 9-5 14 14-9 18-9 
14—-Sherbrooke...........-.0.+e08- 30-6 6-7 17-9 5-3 6-3 9-6 14-3 15-1 16-1 
TO—HOreli.. jets selene cvle vedo canes ss 28-2 6 17-4 4-6 7-2 9-7 10-8 15-3 18-8 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 27 5 17-2 5 6 10 12-3 15-1 
T7—St: John’s? . oi. «2 cops sdeec case 31 = ‘|5-3-6-7 18 4-8 7-7 9-6 12-5 14-8 15-3 
18—Thetford Mines................ 29-7 6-7 17-6 5-7 6-7 8 13 15-4 By 
19—Montreal.............-eeeeeees 31-6 | 5-3-8 18 5-4 5-8 10-1 11-8 14-1 14-8 
BERL! 5. .s cetiaicicisfas aste © cite ae gaecie 29-3 6-8 17-6 5-6 6-6 8-5 1 13-6 14-2 

Ontario (average)................... 32-2 74 17-7 4-8 6-2 11-4 12-9 15-6 15-4 
BIR WA atcice's's sc Ucle welds grnes'es 32-8 | 7-3-8 17-8 5-9 6-4 10-6 11-7 15-2 15-7 
22—Brockville............ceeeeeeee 31-6 6-7 16 5-4 6 10-6 10-9 15-5 16 
O—IKINGSEON: «cc ch's « et evictolna cals te 29-3 6-7 15-7 5-3 5-3 10-4 12-2 14 13-3 
24—Belleville...............c.eeeee 30-3 6-3 17 4-3 6-1 11 12-3 14-5 14-8 
25—Peterborough............ ccnp  oL6 7:3 16-5 4-5 5-9 11-3 12 14-8 14-5 

a 26—Oshawa... 34-8 7:3 15-7 4-2 6-7 11-3 12-1 15-3 15 
f 27—Orillia 34 6-7 19 4-6 6-3 11-3 13-2 15-3 15-3 
2 28—Toronto....... 33-5 | 7-3-8 18-1 5 5-8 10-4 11-8 15-2 15-7 
; 29—Niagara Falls. 33-7 7:3 49-1 5-1 5-8 11-6 13-5 16 16-5 
7 30—St. Catharines 30 7:3 17-2 4-6 5-2 12-2 12-5 14-8 14-6 
31—Hamilton... 34-4 7:3 18 4-4 6 11-2 12-7 | ~15 14-6 
32—Brantford. 32-5 | 7-3-8 17-7 4-3 6-3 12-7 13-2 14-7 14-7 
A MOCO t doer ach ee chile oes 32-3 7-3 19-1 4-4 6-2 12-2 13-5 15-2 15-4 
BE— Guelph, vo. wisisie seec vse cooee se 31 7:3 18-3 4-5 6-2 12-4 12-5 14-9 14-9 
> 86—Kitchomer........scccsecsceees 31 7°3 18-2 4-3 6-4 11-8 12-9 15-2 15-8 
5 86—Woodstock...........--0..000: 31-2 | 6.7-7-3] 17-7 3-9 5-8 11-7 11-7 14-6 15-3 
- BTS ET ROLE connie vchisins aaes garine 2 3 8-1 4-4 6-4 12-3 13-1 16-2 15-4 
> BS TION COW Sees as so ale aco Cosi tte ss 33 73-8 18-5 4-6 5-7 11-7 13-5 16 15-9 
a 39—St. Thomas...../........00e8- 30-5 | 7-3-8-7| 19-2 4-7 6-3 12-5 13-6 16 16-1 
eS 40—Chatham Barvisteleiet@ereisitte its dane’ 33-2 6-7 8-3 4-3 5-8 12 14-3 15-3 15-3 
i 41—Windsor Met oleae a taaiae to sie Meera be 32-3 | 8-9-3. 18-7 4-9 6-3 12:5 14:8 15-5 15-7 
eh 8é5=Sarnin 7.0.5. ee Seco then 32-9 |7-3-8-7 | 17 4.3 6-4] 11-4] 14-6] 15-3| 15-3 
i. 48—Owen Sound...............05-- 31-5 |6-7-7-3 18-7 4-5 5-9 11-7 13-6 15-9 15-2 
44—North Bay............ceeeeeee 30-8 7:3 15 5-4 7 10-8 13-1 15-7 15-1 
45—Sudbury........sc.0scesencscees 32-5 8 17-4 5-7 7-7 10-5 14 16-8 16-5 
MOOObaLt. X6 viet i> Wous doer neous 34 8-3 | 18-7 5-6 74] 11-5] 14:3] 18-4] 18.9 
47—Timmins...... Ste eeee teen eeres 33-6 8-3 15-2 5-7 6-9 10-1 13-5 | 17-2 15-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 31-9 [7-3-8 19 5-4 7:3 11-8 14-1 15-8 15-9 
49—Port Arthur tap MaLOm are Ape 30 6-7 17-6 5-5 6 9-6 10-4 15-9 14-2 
60—Fort William.................. 82 6-7 18-5 5-5 5-7 11-5 10-6 16-5 | 15-5 

Manitoba (average)................. $1-1 6-7 18-6 55 6-2 11-2 12-2 18-2 | | 17-4 
Bi Witniped i... bis sated ate Ge nunee 81-1 7 18-4 5-4 6-2 11-3 11-9 18-7 18-4 
BI—Brandon..o...0..0s0eeseccceeas 31-1 6-4 | 18-8 5-5 6-1] 11-1] 12-5] 17-6] 16-4 

Saskatchewan (average)............ 32-3 8-5 19-2 5-5 6-2 10-7 12-8 18-1 17-9 
53—Regin 32-5 |8-8-9-2 |........ 5-5 7 11-9] 11-9] 18-8] 18-5 
54—Prince Albert. 31-2 (is Ry oe ee 5-2 6-2 8-9 12-2 17-7 17-7 | 
55—Saskatoon... 81-7 8 17-5 5-5 6-4 11-1 13-9 17-7] 17-8) 
56—Moose Jaw 83-7 8-8 20-8 5:8 5-3 10-8 13-1 18-1 17-4 | 

Alberta (av 32-8 8-6 18-0 5:5 6-2 11-2 10-4 17-2 18-0 
57—Medicine 33-7 8-9] 17 5-5] 6-9 12-5] i 17-3 | 19-2 | 

33-3 8-9 19 5-6 6-3 10-8 10-3 18-3 17-7 
_ §9—Edmonton 32-7 8 19-1 5-4 5-8 9-9 9-2] 16-6] 16-4 | 
60—Calgary 33-7 8-4 17 5-6 5-9 12 10-5 17-6 18-9 | 
61—Lethbrid, 30-7 | 8-10 18 5-6 6 10-6 10-9 16-2 17-7 | 

British Colum 33-7 9-3 21-5 5-8) 6-9 10-0 9-7 17-5 18-4 
62—Fernie 32-5 8-3 19 5-7 6-5 10-8 10-5 16-9 19-2 
63—Nelson soto 68-7 10 19-6 5-9 7-2 10-4 10-5 17-5 20-5 
64—Trail 31 | 9-3-10 | 16-6 5-8 5-7 9-8] 10-1] 16-7] * 18-2 
65—New Westminster.............. 34-9 | 8-3-9-5] 24-5 5-6 6-3 9-2 8 17-1 17:7 
66—Vancouver...... Rane vile ae coieas 33-2 | 8-3-9-5] 21-9 5-8 6-7 9-4 9-2 16-4 16-9 | 
G7—Victoria.s.......csdeeressseces 33-3} 10 24-4 5-6 7-4 9-9 9-4] 17-2] 17-4 
G8—Nanaimo.....,....seccceeseers-| 348 8-9 23-3 5-8 73 10 10 18- 18-1 | 
69—Prince Rupert.................| 36 10 22-5 6 7-8 10-2 10-1 19-5 19 
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3.—-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


Locality 


in dollar lots, 


Granulated, 


Dominion (Average)....... 
Nova Scotia (Average 


New Brunswick (Average) 
8—Moncton............- 


18—Thetford Min 
19—Monatreal. 
20—Hull..... 

Ontario (Aver: 
21—Ottawa.. . 
22—Brockville........... 
23—Kingston............. 
24—Belleville............ 
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28—Toronto.............. 
29—Niagara Falls........ 
30—St. Catharines........ 
31—Hamilton............ 
82—Brantford............ 
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38—London 
89—St. Thomas.. 
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50—Fort William... 
Manitoba (Average)..... 
51—Winnipeg............. 
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Sugar 


XXX, per quart 


in dollarlots, 


per Ib. 
pe bauer 
per Ib, 
per lb. 
per lb. 


Tea (kind most sold), 
per lb. 


Salt, fine, in bags, 


Yellow, 

Cocoa, pure, 
Vinegar, spirit, 
Cream of tartar, 
Starch, laundry, 
Soap, laundry, 
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31-1 |11-0 27-485 19-687 
33-8 112-6 22-417 14-917 
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35 13-3 20-00 14-00 
32 15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 
34-35/10 |80-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 
35 15 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 
32 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 
30 15 |19-00-26-00 |10-00-14-00 
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zg. Natural gas used extensively. 
per month. m. For new tenauts $30-$35 and $20-$25, 


r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BU. 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 


Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.| Nov.| Oct.|Nov 
Commodities 1914 | 1916 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925} 1926 | 1927 . 4 


—_—— | —_ _]} —— | — | — |] ——— | | | | | | 


Total Index 236 Commodities.......... 


Classified according to chief component 
material: 


bo 
ao 
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I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 
II.—Animals and their Products........... 
jII.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. 
TV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 
V.—Iron and its Products.................- 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Pro- 
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é GACH «45. dos SORIA Foe. Ste eae 94-5} 102-2)144- 197 -5|205-4/187-1)182-5)177 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products.... 103-0] 123-1]187- 223-3] 184-7) 165-6]163-8)154 
Classified according to origin: 
I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 110-6} 143 -4|212-3)232-5 : 25-3}127- 155-3) 155+! 
Ei Marine= 215 90. Sa. Soto ee tence 98 -8|107-1]172-5)177-5|173- 30-6] 156- 48-4/161- 
FEES Forest. 2 toe RG dnig. OR 3. aR -4/171-6 78-5/156- 5-5) 154+ 
TVe— Minerale ii es bee 67-8) 56-4}151- 7-6|143- 
Allraw (or partly manufactured). . : 206-0 42-9]155- 3-0) 153- 
All manufactured (full or chiefly)....... 4 56-4|158- 19-2148 


Classified according to Purpose: 


I.—Consumers’ Goops (Groups AANDB).| 98 -3|120-6|172-8|191-7/226-1/174-4)151-9/151-9|150-6|164-4/ 158-5) 154-5 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco........ 4 -6/132-3]193 -3/ 207-6) 244-4/170-7|146-5|149-7|151-2|170 -5) 156-7 156-2 
Beverages. cist Re Pia ewe 4 +7|125-2| 197-5} 218 -2)249-7/176-0|202-7| 228-7] 236-6) 244-1] 224-6) 231-7) 
Breadstuffs..... TSU aNa:0 viele oie clete fect 8 +6) 144-4) 224-4/216-6}261 -2}186-9/137-9]126-9]177-6)161 -2| 160-8) 160-6 
Chocolate som fos9eiisiie- a Sebo cueiee ave 1 |102-0}112-0]104-0)131-6/183-2}109-2} 96-0] 96-0] 96-0/104-0/116-0) 132-0 
Wish :250.55. «Holes oP eee ae ee de ain 8 | 98-8]107-1]172-5]177-5| 173-5} 142-31137-6|180-6]156-3]162-8) 148-4] 161-7, 
“4 Pulte ss ioc Teldec Mc Se cs cease Tes'olo cae 8 |101-6]124-2]173-5)221 -6|249 -4/218-6/194-21189-7]187-5|167-5| 184-6) 207-2 
4 Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 12 |103-7}118-9]200-8] 204-1) 209-2] 152-7/199-0/126-8]120-9/142-1]146-1/136-9] 
Fe ; Milk and Milk Products................ 11 |100-0}119-5} 165-1) 192-8) 203 -0)}167-8/139-8] 148-2]137-7]159 -0) 139-5] 150-5 
E Sugar rehneds. 20... ewan 2 |115-4]171-6)208 -4/ 237 -2|408-3) 213 -3]176-1] 229-8] 176-1143 -6] 143 -0) 146-4) 
‘a Wegetallaa, Weeds. aonisees sci eae ddecteaee 10 }122-9}210-0}232-3)/245-4/431-1)170-0]122-7|158-7|131-4|316-3| 207-7|181-0} 
Bite We Kh ats San se eee ow Saree ee a hee 2 |104-4/120-0]174-4/197-6)213-1)159-7|194-9]171- 8/183 -2)201 -2)173-3] 164-3) 1) 
TEODARGGO Ris... Sop ails vege ewes cow che ame 2 . +6] 154-7|204- 1] 227 -0/ 206-5) 206 -5| 206 - 5/216 -5]216-5) 216-5) 216-5 
; é Miscellanadug 245 Fi Fie. cesta us dos 6 : +9] 135-0} 150-6] 182-3] 174-8]169-0]167-0)159- -0}151-9)160-9 
2 (B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 146-9]171-6] 203 -1/179-2)158 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosi- : “ws 
3 iery and underwear).............-.655 105-3} 128-5) 181-3}232-5] 260-2) 186-3/160- 6] 159-9]156-7|150-9] 152-8) 155-8) 1 
2, Househould equipment............ a 93-0] 98-6]136-0]152-3]185-0)176-9|157-8]152- bie 158-7|163-3]151-2 
Merniture- 325 i.074 secee ab ovewin bee 102-8] 107-3} 189- 1/245 -3}323-4) 249-4 . 194-8]194-8] 194-8] 194-8) 19 
Glassware ind POelery owes... Shoe ste 4/336 -9/490-6)461-6): 263 -3/321-6/321 -3]320-6132 
‘Miscelianedus: Wiis. ete cv sneue she +0}150-6]182-3)174-8 -7|157-5]162-2| 149-9} 1 
206-2) 241 -9]167-3 
64-6/197-1/206-5 
216-6}264-5/248-0 
42-1|161-5}194-1)206-4 -6/180- 
244-5] 242 -3/ 268-6) 200-5 +3177: . 
(D) Producers’ Materials................. 200-3/210-7/246-8] 163 -0|138- 150-8145 -3}1 
Building and Construction Materials... . 150-5] 175-0|214-9]183-2]163- 151-5}152- Ny. 
Lumber........ ye Ree ; 130-4] 163-8]206-4]180-0]161- 146-1]149-6] 148- 
Painters Maorisles; 08, vteret ve dos ose 264-3/303-2/313-7|173-3]182- 190-8}189-5)172 
Miscellandoull: ids fra Sed « Gees ov aprecieaien 191-9]192-4|227-7)192-6]165- 162-0}157-6)145- 
Manufacturers’ Materials................. 211-7|218 -8)254-0)158-4 +3]151-2)143 -6) 137-4] 
For Textile and Clothing Industries 274-1)286-8]/310-2]157-3 12-4]196-9/190-0]151- 
Hop Tur Industry; 9 <3is.. ids Raithons 237-3)445-6]477 +5] 264-41: 264-3] 218-0/270-1/420- 
For Leather Industry...... IBS ee ARE oa 146-6|217-4|176-3) 98-0 88-6] 98-4]103-4) 92- 
For Metal Working Industries.......... 174-9]155-1/173-0)123-2 117-4)114-2/117-0)110- 
For Chemical Using Industries......... 230-6)184-0!208-7)184-8 53-9]153-5]151-9)161- 
For Meat Packing Industries........... 195-4) 180-2)186-6)114-3 89-8] 96-1/110-4] 99- 
For Milling and other Industries satis Ra 252-7|261-7|280-7|177-7 12-6|182-0|156-9]158- 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials.... . 188 -8|209-9]295-8]186-7 52-3)158-6]150-5) 149 
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(Continued from page 1356) 


Index Number of Changes in the Cosi of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerte a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
_ to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of working men’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 has been 
_ sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre for January on 
‘Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gives figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures are now available also for 
= March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
- December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
- quarterly figures 1918 to 1926, and monthly 
figures for 1927. As stated in the above 
-. mentioned supplement the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
- show the changes in food prices but in the 
- other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
» sumption, and in the fuel.and light group, gas 
_ and electricity have been included. 


a ih i 


EM OR 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


_ With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
_ of electrie light rates were 1900, 141.4, 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
& 1913, 100. 0; 1914, 96. 5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 75.6; 1926, ifn 6. 

_ The above Figures were arrived at by 
- converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs From 
900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 
nquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
- 1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1926. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion. Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
electric .current rates for household con- 
‘sumption as follows: 1923, 73.8;. 1924, 72.2; 
+ 1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This Taias number is 
wei ied Risording to consumption in each 
_ When the above index number, 1900- 
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1926, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 


The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1926 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (revised, Prices and Price 
Indexes, 1913-1926): Manufactured gas, 1913, 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


- Food | and | Rent Cloth-| Sund-| All 
ig ing ries |Items* 
Dec, 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 *159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919... 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919... 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919... 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 261 167 192 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 170 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 173 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 176 191 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 176 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 176 166 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 176 166 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 176 162 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 176 158 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 176 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 176 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 176 158 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 175 160 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 175 157 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 174 158 
ec. 19238 146 172 158 164 174 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 173 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 173 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 171 155 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 171 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 170 157 
June 1926 142 159 158 160 170 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 169 157 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 168 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 168 160 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 168 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 156 167 156 
ec. 1926 152 162 156 156 167 157 
Jan. 1927 155 161 156 156 167 158 
Feb. 1927 153 161 156 156 167 158 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 156 167 157 
Apr. 1927 147 160 156 154 167 155 
May 1927..., 147 159 156 154 167 155 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 167 155 
July 1927 149 158 156 154 167 
Aug. 1927 149 158 156 154 167 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 167 155 
Oct. 1927 150 158 156 155 167 156 
Nov. 1927 151 158 156 155 167 156 


énee figures for a a were Rane Ra aot the 
weights to each group: ; Fue ; Ren 
isi Clothing 184%; Sundries 30% - ; 
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100; 1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 
100.7; 1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 
1921, 143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1923, 135. 7; 1924, 
134.6; 1925, 131.6; 1926, 131.1. Natural gas, 
1913, 100; 1914, 109.6; 1915, 112.8; 1916, 
112.8; 1917, 113.6; 1918, 114.2; 1919, 116.2; 
1920, 123.8; 1921, 143.0; 1922, 163.1; 1923, 
162.9; 1924, 162.6; 1925, 178.7; 1926, 172.2. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 
1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 1906, 
107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 
1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 100.6; 1913, 
100.0. 


Retail Prices 


The decline in beef prices continued, sir- 
loin steak being down from an average of 
30.8 cents per pound in October to 30.4 cents 
in November; round steak from 25.4 cents 
per pound in October to 25 cents in November; 
rib roast from 23.7 cents per pound in 
October to 23.2 cents in November; and 
shoulder roast from 17.2 cents per, pound in 
October to 17.1 cents in November. Prices 
in the maritime provinces were somewhat 
higher, but these advances were more than 
offset by declines in most other localities. 
Mutton fell from an average of 29 cents per 
pound in October to 27.8 cents in November. 
Fresh pork was lower in most localities, aver- 
aging 27.5 cents per pound, as compared with 
28.5 cents in October. Bacon was down from 
38.8 cents per pound to 38.4 cents. In fresh 
fish cod steak and halibut advanced. Finnan 
haddie was slightly lower. Lard rose from 
an average price of 21.9 cents per pound in 
October to 22.1 cents in November. 


Eggs were substantially higher, fresh averag- 


ing 57.7 cents per dozen in November, as 


compared with 52.6 cents in October, and 
46.3 cents in September; and cooking aver- 
aging 49.7 cents per dozen in November, 47 
cents in October and 42.2 cents in September. 
Milk averaged 12.1 cents per quart in No- 
vember, as compared with 11.9 cents in 
October. Higher prices were reported from 
New Glasgow, Quebec, Sherbrooke, St. Hya- 
cinthe, St. John’s, Thetford Mines, Hull, Ot- 
tawa, Timmins, Winnipeg, Brandon, Prince 
Albert and Victoria. The seasonal advance 
in the price of butter continued, dairy aver- 
aging 42.4 cents per pound in November, as 
compared with 41.6 cents in October, and 
creamery averaging 46.5 cents per pound in 
November, as compared with 46.3 cents in 


October. Cheese was up from an average of 
31.3 cents per pound in October to 31. 
cents in November: 


was slightly lower, averaging 5.2 conte 
pound. Canned vegptablos showed! littl 
change, Beans were down from an aver. 

of 8.1 cents per pound in October to 7.9 cen its § 
in November. The price of onions continued 
to decline, averaging 4.6 cents per pound in 
November, as compared with 4.8 cents in 
October. Potatoes were slightly higher, the¢ 
price per ninety pounds being up from $1.58 
in October to $1.65 in November. Prices 
most localities in the prairie provinces and 
British Columbia were lower, but these de 
clines were more than offset by advances in: 
the eastern provinces. Evaporated appl 
rose from an average of 18.8 cents per poun 
in October to 19.4 cents in Nov 
Prunes were lower at an average price of 14.3 
cents per pound. Raisins and currants were 
unchanged. Granulated sugar was unchanged | 


reported from Moncton, Three Rivers, Thet 
ford Mines and Sarnia. Hardwood was up 
from an average of $12.07 per cord to $12 
Coal oil averaged slightly lower at 31.1 ce 
per gallon. No changes were reported tf 
rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statem 
on wholesale prices changes during the mo 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. . 

The movement in grain prices during the 
month was mixed. Wheat advanced slightly ° 
from an average of $1.44 per bushel in Octobe 
to $1.45 in November. The low price for 
month was $1.394 reached on the 4th and ; 
high $1.52 on the 22nd. Lower crop estimates : 
and good export demand, together with re-- 
ports of poor Australian and Argentine erc 
were said to be the factors tending 
ward higher prices. Western barley — 
from 784 cents per bushel to 814 — 
and rye from 933 cents per bushel 


to $1.88. Flour followed the trend in w 
advancing from $7.94 per barrel to $8. 02. 
Rolled oats at Toronto fell from $4.25 per 
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bag to $3.85. Sugar was lower, granulated at 

Montreal being down from $6.123 to $6.03, 
; and yellow from $5.743 to $5.65. Cotton seed 

oil was down from 14% cents per pound to 

14 cents and raw linseed oil from 92 cents per 
"a gallon to 88 cents. A grade of Indian tea ad- 
%. » vanced 1 cent per pound to 58 cents. Coffee 

was also higher, Santos advancing from 234 

~ cents per pound to 27 cents. The price of 

~ potatoes, for the most part, was lower, Quebec 
Serades at Montreal being down from $1.20 per 
_ bag to $1.04, Manitoba potatoes at Winnipeg 

from 86 cents per bushel to 75 cents, and New 
_-Brnsvik potatoes at St. John from $3-3.25 
per barrel to $2.75. The price at Toronto was 
- somewhat higher, being $1.59 per bag in No- 
"vember, as compared with $1484 in October. 
_ Raw tubber advanced, Ceylon being up from 
_ 344 cents per pound to 373 cents. Western 
cattle at Winnipeg advanced from $7.37 per 
_ hundred pounds to $8.54 and choice steers at 
- Toronto from $8.14 to $8.81. Hogs at To- 
- ronto were down from $10.31 per hundred 
~ pounds to $8.99 and sheep from $6.374 per 
hundred pounds to $6.12. In dressed beef 
- fore-quarters at Toronto fell from $11 per 
hundred pounds to $10.75, and hindquarters 
‘from $17.60 per hundred pounds to $15.75. 
_ Dressed hogs were down from $16.50 per hun- 


HE following notes give the latest infor- 
a mation available as to the movements 
_ of prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index number of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
on umbers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


_ Wuotssate Prices—The Board of Trade 
Index number, on the base 1918=100, was 
141.4 for October as compared with 142.1 
for September. Foods declined 0.5 per cent, 
3 showing declines in cereals, meat and fish and 
an increase in other foods. Non-foods also 
- declined 0.5 per cent with declines in iron 


he 


and steel, other metal products and cotton 


= 


4q and advances in other textiles and other 


jine aa me per Loe from the eptember 
ley Cereals and meat declined 2.6 per cent, 
other foods 2 per cent, textiles one per cent 
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while minerals advanced 0.6 per cent and~ 
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dred pounds to $14.25. Smoked ham fell from 
26-29 cents per pound to 264-274 cents. Best 
creamery butter at Montreal fell from 42 
cents per pound to 40 cents, and solids at 
Toronto from 414 cents per pound to 41 cents. 
Cheese at Toronto was 1 cent per pound lower 
at 23 cents. Lard declined from 154 cents 
per pound to 144 cents. Fresh eggs were sub- 
stantially higher, extras being up from 55-60 
cents per dozen in October to 70 cents in 
November. Calf skins rose from 19-20 cents 
per pound to 22-23 cents. Harness leather was 
up from 50 cents per pound to 53 cents. Raw 
cotton at New York was down from 21 cents 
per pound to 204 cents, due, it was said, to 
lessening demand and probable curtailment of 
cotton goods output. 
$4.95 per pound to $4.85. Wool showed an 
advance of from 1 to 2 cents per pound. Jute 
was down from $9.05 per cwt. to $8.44. In 
non-ferrous metals copper rose from $15.05 per 
ewt. to $15.30; copper sheets from 21 cents 
per pound to 214 cents; copper wire from 18 
cents per pound to 18} cents; lead from $6 
per hundred pounds to $6.15; and silver from 
56 cents per ounce to 573 cents. Tin declined 
from 61% cents per pound to 61 cents; spelter 
from $7.65 per hundred pounds to $7,224; and 
tin plate from $4.90 per box to $4.60. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The Statist index number (in conffhuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) was 120.6 for October, 
showing a decline of 0.7 per cent on the 
previous month and! being the lowest recorded 
since 1915. Foods declined 3.5 per cent with 
a decrease of 9 per cent in animal foods and. 
slight increases in vegetable foods and sugar, 
coffee and tea. Industrial materials were 1.2: 
per cent higher with increases in minerals 
and sundries and a slight decline in textiles. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July 1914= 
100, was 169 at November 1, as against 167 
at October 1. Foods rose two points, owing 
to a seasonal increase in the price of eggs and 
slight increases in milk, potatoes, cheese and 


Raw silk declined from: 


fish. The other groups, rent, clothing, fuel © 


and light and sundries showed no change. 


Belgium 


Wuotssate Prices—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Affairs, on the base April, 1914100, was 837 
in September, a decline of 1.5 per cent from 


the previous month. All groups showed de-- 
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clines or no change with the exception of hide 
and leather products which advanced 1.7 per 
cent. 


Cost or Livina—The official index number 
of the cost of living of a working class family 
of moderate income, on the base 1921=100, 
was 206.30 for October as compared with 
204.11 for September, a decrease of one per 
cent. Foods, rent and lodging, clothing and 
sundries’ advanced while heat and light de- 

’ clined. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Statistique Générale, on the base July, 
1914=100, was 600 for October, showing a 
decline of 2.1 per cent from the September 
level. Foods declined 4.9 per cent with de- 
creases in all groups. Industrial materials de- 
clined 0.3 per cent with declines in minerals 

a and metals and textiles and an increase in the 
various industrial materials group. 


Germany 


Wuotesate Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 139.8 for the monthly average for 
& October, an advance of 0.1 per cent over 
the September level. Colonial products ad- 
vanced 0.9 per cent and manufactured goods 
(1.5 per cent while industrial raw materials 
_ and semi-manufactured goods declined 0.1 per 
: o cent and agricultural products 0.9 per cent. 


aa Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
for October, on the base 1913-14=100, was 

150.2 for October, an advance of 2.1 per cent 
over the September level with advances in all 
groups, the most marked being in rent which 
3 ‘Tose 8.9 per cent over the previous month. 


‘ 


Italy 


Wuotesate Prices—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the 
“base 1913=100, was 484.44 for October, show- 
ing an increase of 0.1 per cent over Sep- 
tember. Foods rose 2.1 per cent with in- 
creases in both animal and vegetable products. 
Industrial materials declined 0.7 per cent with 
_ declines in all groups, with the exception of 
vegetable products and the sundries group 
which showed advances. 


av > hes 
5 
5 


New Zealand 


- Wwoussarm Prices—The index number of 
‘the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
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average annual aggregate expenditure, four 


pases ot an advance ihe 0. 2 per conte fe) 
August. In consumers’ goods, foodstuffs rose 
while non-foods declined slightly. In pro- 
ducers’ materials, materials for farming ind Ss 
try rose, materials for building and construe 
tion declined and materials for other indus- 
‘tries rose. 


United States 


Wuowesate Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 97.0 for October as compa: 
with 96.5 for September and 95.2 for August, 
showing an advance of 4 of one per cent 0 
the September level. Farfn products dedlisae de | 
while foodstuffs rose. There was practica 
no change in textile products and house- 
furnishing goods while slight decreases are 7 
shown for fuel and lighting, metals and mets 
products, building materials and raisogllanaaa 
commodities. 

The Annalist index number of nholealle 7 
commodity prices, on the base 1913=100, was 
148.2 for November, showing a decline a 0.4 
per cent from the October level with de= 
clines in all groups with the exception of farm _ 
products which rose slightly. 

Dun’s index number showing the cost pe 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities ros 
to $191.715 on November 1, a gain of 0.8 pel | 
cent over the October 1 level, with slight in- — 
creases in al] groups with the exception of 
breadstufis which declined 2.1 per cent. — E j 


{ 


Cost or Livrye—The index number of the — 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the / 
base July 1914=100, was 163.7 for October 
as compared with 162.8 for September. Food, 
fuel and light and sundries'advanced wh 
shelter and clothing each declined one point 

The index number of the Massachusetts — 
Special Commission on the -Necessaries of | 
Life, on the base 1913=100, was 158.0 for’ 
October as compared with 158. 2 for Septem 
ber, the decline being accounted for by s 
decreases i in the food and the clothing grow 
Other groups showed no change. — 


The International Harvester umes 
said to have carried out successful tests 
mechanical cotton pickers. The machines 
year picked from 80 to 90 per cent of the 
cotton in this state. Each machine disp 
about 20 hand pickers. The mechanism 
finely adjusted that no harm is done 
plant. It is hoped that the new devic 
eventually eliminate the employment. o 
dren in the cotton Eo in the So 
States. 


i 
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- Action for Damages in Dominion Court not 
, Barred by Provincial Act 


< 
5A SEAMAN employed as a boat puller on 
am a fishing boat died as the result of a 


"collision between the boat and the steamer 
_ Catala in the territorial waters of Canada on 
the Pacific Ocean. Action for damages was 
_ brought against the owners of the steamship 
_ by the widow and infant children of the de- 
~ ceased. The Exchequer Court of Canada 
_ (British Columbia Admiralty District) found 
' that the man’s death was caused by the negli- 
gence of the ship, and awarded damages to 
_ the amount of $20,000. Apart from the ques- 
_ tions of fact, objections were taken in law 
_ against the jurisdiction of the court because of 
an “adjudication and determination” by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of British 
Columbia in the exercise of its supposed 
“powers under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, (Revised Statutes of British Columbia, 
z chapter 278, section 12 (3)) which reads 


as follows:— 


Where an action in respect of an injury is 

brought against an employer by a workman or 
-a dependant, the Board shall have jurisdiction, 
upon the application of any party to the action, 
to adjudicate and determine whether the action 
is one the right to bring which is taken away 
‘by this Part, and such adjudication and deter- 
“mination shall be final and conclusive; and if 
the Board determines that the action is one 
the right to bring which is taken away by this 
Part the action shall be for ever stayed. 


- On the application of the owners the Board 
declared that the right of the applicants to 
take action against them was taken away by 
this section of the Act. The court, on the 
other hand, held that the provision of the 
Compensation Act quoted above does not ex- 
tend to an action for damages in Admiralty, 
first because the province has no power to 
deprive a litigant of a cause of action given 
by Dominion legislation in a Dominion Court; 
and second, because an action for damages 
in admiralty is not barred by an election to 
take a remedy in respect to personal injury 
outside the Admiralty Court. 

_ —(Exchequer Court of Canada, B.C. Ad- 
-miralty District—Dagsland versus “ Catala.” ) 


4 Compensation Based on Average Wage 


__ A longshoreman employed by a steamship 
company in the Province of Quebec sustained 
injuries in the course of employment, involv- 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


half. He claimed compensation at the rate 
of $19.50 per week, and a capital sum of $2,500, 
alleging that his wages with the company 
were at the rate of 65 cents an hour, or $39 
for a week of six days of 10 hours each. The 


company questioned the amount of the claim > 


on the ground that longshoremen rarely 
worked full time or regularly earned $39 per 
week, and contended that the amount of the 
compensation awarded should be based on the 
actual earnings of the men in the class of 
labour to which the claimant belonged. 


The section of the Workmen’s Compensation - 


Act governing the rate of compensation is as 
follows:— 


7328. The wages upon which the rent is based, 
shall be; in the case of a workman engaged 
in the business during the twelve months next 
before the accident, the actual remuneration 
allowed him during such time, whether in money 
or in kind. 

In the case of workmen employed less than 
twelve months before the accident, such wages 
shall be the actual remuneration which they 
have received since they were employed in the 
business, plus the average remuneration received 


by workmen of the same class during the time | 


necessary to complete the twelve months. 


If the work is not continuous the year’s 
wages shall be calculated both according to the 
remuneration received while the work went on, 
and according to the workman’s earnings dur- 
ing the rest of the year. { 

In the case where the workman receives a 
fixed wage, he shall not be found, in calculating 
the year’s wages, to take into account any re- 
muneration he may have received for overtime 
work. 


Interpreting these provisions, Mr. Justice 
Bond, who heard the case at Montreal, stated 
as follows: “I hold that, in the case of a 
variable salary based upon a fixed rate of 
wage, as distinguished from a fixed wage, in 
order to ascertain the daily wages which shall 
form the basis of the calculation of compen- 
sation to which the injured party is entitled, 


recourse must be had to the average of normal 


days, as near as possible to the day upon which 


the person was injured. For it is to be ob- 


served that the Act does not say ‘on the day 
of the accident,’ but ‘at the time of the acci- 
dent,’ and the word ‘time’ is broad enough 


to include a period extending over the days — 


preceding the accident.” | 


Upon this basis the amount of compensation — 


ordered to be paid to the workman was fixed 
at $1,246.60, with interest and costs. 

—(Quebec - Laporte versus Cunard Steam- 
ship Company, Limited). 


- 
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Title of Doctor Illegal for Drugless Prac- 
titioner 


A drugless practitioner who had obtained a 
degree of Doctor of Osteopathy in the State 
of Missouri was prosecuted in a police mag- 
istrate’s court under the Medical Act of On- 
tario (Revised Statutes, 1914, chapter 161, sec- 
tion 49, re-enacted 1925, chapter 48), on the 
ground that he assumed and used the title 
“doctor” in the course of his practice. The 
magistrate discharged the accused, holding that 


- the title was not employed as an occupational 


designation but only in a scholastic sense. On 
appeal, the Ontario Supreme Court reversed 
the magistrate’s decision, holding that the term 
doctor had been used in an occupational sense, 
contrary to the Act, which prohibited its use 


_by a person not registered under the Ontario — 


Medical Act. 


—(Ontario - Rex versus Pocock). 
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Wages Governed by Gonipacamars Plae 
Domicile —__ ee 


A New York painting company had a con 
tract for the interior painting of a hote 
Washington, D.C. The wage scale for pail 
is $10.50 a day for five days a week in - N 
York, and $9 for 54 days a week in 
ington. When the company attempted 1 
painters on the Washington scale 
officials of the Brotherhood of Painte 


and Tenens a atte in anne 
adopt the scale which calls for = 
wages and the shortest week. The 

that this rule was not arbitrary or ill 


_ that the enforcement of these rules by bro ner 


hood officials was not a conspiracy in restra 
of trade or in violation of the an 
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